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“ For out of the old fieldes, as men saithe, 
Cometh al this new corne fro yere to yere; 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 

Cometh al this new science that men lere.” 

Two hundred and fifty years! 

* Two hundred and fifty years till what? What are you looking 
forward to, which shall happen in the year 2121?” 

Who is there who pretends to answer that question, even by a 
guess? Nobody, who has been looking back two hundred and fifty 
years to the end of 1620, and the beginning of 1621. 

It is two hundred and fifty years since King James the Fool enter- 
tained, at the Christmas holidays at court, an embassy from the King 
of France. It was the Marquis of Cadenet, who was sent over on 
that hopeful business which ended in the marriage of Baby Charles 
to the Princess Henrietta. The king gave an entertainment at White- 
hall, in which there was a masque ; and, of the masque, the principal 
sensation to be remembered by posterity is, that a “ Puritan was 
flouted and abused.” That was the best entertainment the Protes- 
tant king could offer to the Catholic embassy. ; 

But, somehow, although James the First was our liege lord and 
dread sovereign just then, so far as in any sense we were living in our 
ancestors, — either sinning, dear Andover, or rejoicing, dear Somer- 
ville, — although James First was our liege lord just then, the Christ- 
mas entertainment provided on this side of the water, — when William 
Bradford and Miles Standish dug post-holes, and Edward Winslow 
sawed out cross-ties, and John Carver directed the labors, — has made 
an impression on history more noteworthy than the Whitehall masque. 
“Munday, the 25. day, we went on shore, some to fell tymber, some 
to saw, some to rive, and some to carry; so no man rested all that 
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day.” There is the contemporary history. Observe the grim “no 
man rested all that day.” They were not going to rest on a popish holi- 
day. ‘ But towards night, some, as they were at worke, heard a noyse 
of some Indians, which caused us all to go to our Muskets; but we 
heard no further, so we came aboord againe, and left some twentie to 
keep the court of gard. That night we had a sore storme of winde 
and rayne.” 

Those are the Christmas festivities of the people on shore. Ima- 
gine yourself, dear reader, keeping a “ court of gard,” whatever that 
may be, in a sore storm of wind and rain, for your Christmas. And 
will you note what your Christmas fare is, on this first night of yours 
in America? ‘“ Munday, the 25., being Christmas day, we began to 
drinke water aboord; but at night the master caused us to have some 
Beere: and so on boord we had diverse times, now and then, some 
Beere, but on shore none at all.”” None at all on shore,—if King 
Gambrinus will observe; we kept our grim Christmas, and we laid 
the foundations of our empire, with a baptism of very cold water. 

These plucky fellows tried to reduce Christmas to a working day. 
So, fortunately, the foundations of our Empire were laid on Christmas 
Day, and have all Christmas benedictions. So much better did they 
build than they knew, Christmas has been too much for them; be- 
cause, under all the icy sternness, there was the faith and hope and 
love which give Christmas all its merriment. Their children keep 
Christmas with lighted trees and saints and stockings; with singing 
of carols, not to say of masses; with high festival at church and at 
home. And, of all their memories of pride, that which they cherish 
most proudly is, that James Stuart harried their fathers out of Eng- 
1and ; that they were exiled even from the land where they had been 
exiles; that, on the shortest and darkest day of the year, they made 
their foothold on a new world; and that their first Christmas celebra- 
tion was, that “no man rested all that day.” Some power has guided 
the descendants of those men, and the descendants of their associates ; 
so that the principles which made them the Come-outers from the 
Come-outers are now the principles which rule an empire. 

Such principles are not shut up within the limits of what people 
now call a creed, or church covenant. John Robinson, John Carver, 
and William Bradford knew that. well enough; and they will not 
be found to have stooped to the vanity of prescribing the “articles of 
belief,” with which their successors should be satisfied. That the 
jubilee exercises at Plymouth, on the occasion of the late celebration, 
should have been held in the Unitarian church, and that the oration 
should have been delivered by an orator whose ecclesiastical connec- 
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tions are with the Episcopal church, — these two incidents of the 
. memorial service are an admirable illustration of the true Catholicity 
and breadth of the principle which took the Pilgrims to Leyden, and 
brought them afterwards to Plymouth. The Unitarian church is the 
same church, in regular organic descent, as that which they formed 
in Leyden after they had been driven from Scrooby. It has had no 
occasion to alter its foundation. The covenant of that church was to 
walk in all the ways of Christ, “made known, or to be made known 
unto them, according to their best endeavors, whatever it cost them.” 
Can any “ Union for Christian work” make a better platform to-day ? 

No. These people, perhaps, thought themselves mere religious 
sectaries. Undoubtedly the lookers-on thought so, — people as wise 
as Bacon, and people as foolish as King James. But they had got 
hold of the principle of freedom, — law in liberty, and liberty in law; 
and that took them vastly further than the regulation of methods of 
worship. It has done for them and for theirs, and for the world to 
which they and theirs belong, vastly more than the adjustment of its 
creeds. It is the principle which makes a squatter settlement in 
Colorado different from a government colony in Algeria. It makes 
the difference between a town-meeting in Coos County, and the regu- 
lation of a French city by an imperial or a Gambettaical prefect. It 
makes the difference between an independent blacksmith, hammering 
shoes in Wisconsin, and the slave of a trade-union, doing as it bids 
in Sheffield. The corner-stone of the edifice built in such freedom 
was laid on Christmas Day of 1620. 


Who has sung of that “‘ Law in Liberty ” more nobly than he whom 
we deplore as the new year comes in, in whose death we have just 
now lost the hope which we always cherished, that the true prophet 
song would surely sound again whenever the occasion came ? 

Just on the eve of Bull Run, just when the whole land was girding 
itself for the great crusade of all, in that poem at Cambridge which 
spoke every passion of the hour so well, Mr. Curter thus rang out 
the harmonies of Liserty anp Law: — 


“© Law! thou voice of Liberty, God’s smile is on thy brow; 

O Liberty ! the soul of Law, God’s very self art thou ; 

One the fair river’s sparkling wave, that decks the bank with green, 
And one the ridge of grassy bank that hems those waters in. 

Two flowers, alike and yet unlike, on the same stem that blow; 
Two friends who cannot live apart, yet seem each other’s foe. 

O daughter of the bleeding past! O hope the prophets saw! 

God give us Law in Liberty, and Liberty in Law.” 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FOLLINGSBEES ARRIVE. 


Next week the Follingsbees 
alighted, so to speak, from a cloud 
of glory. They came in their own 
carriage, and with their own horses, 
all in silk and silver, purple and fine 
. linen, “with rings on their fingers, 
and bells on their toes,” as the old 
song has it. We pause to caution 
our readers that this last clause is to 
be interpreted metaphorically. 

Springdale stood astonished. The 
quiet, respectable old town had not 
seen any thing like it for many a long 
day ; the ostlers at the hotel talked 
of it; the boys followed the carriage, 
and hung on the slats of the fence to 
see the party alight, and said to one 
another in their artless vocabulary, 
“Golly! a’n’t it bully ?” 

There was Mr. Dick Follingsbee, 
with a pair of waxed, tow-colored 
mustaches like the French emperor's, 
and ever so much longer. He was a 
little, thin, light-colored man, with a 
yellow complexion and sandy hair, 
who, with the appendages aforesaid, 
looked like some kind of large insect, 
with very long antenne. There was 
Mrs. Follingsbee, — a tall, handsome, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, dashing wo- 
man, French dressed from the tip of 
her lace parasol to the toe of her 
boot. There was Mademoiselle Thé- 


rese, the French maid, an inexpressi- 
bly fine lady ; and there was la petite 
Marie, Mrs. Follingsbee’s three-year- 
old hopeful, a lean, bright-eyed little 
thing, with a great scarlet bow on 
her back that made her look like a 
walking butterfly. On the whole, the 


tableau of arrival was so impressive, 
that Bridget and Annie, Rosa and 
all the kitchen cabinet, were in a 
breathless state of excitement. 
“How do I find you, ma chére?” 
said Mrs. Follingsbee, folding Lillie 


rapturously to her breast. “I’ve 
been just dying to see you! How 
lovely every thing looks! Oh, ciel / 


how like dear Paris!” she said, as 
she was conducted into the parlor, and 
sunk upon the sofa. 

“Pretty well done, too, for America!” 
said Mr. Follingsbee, gazing round, 
and settling his collar. Mr. Follings- 
bee was one of the class of returned 
traveNers who always speak conde- 
scendingly of any thing American; 
as, “so-so,” or “ tolerable,” or “ pretty 
fair,” — a considerateness which goes 
a long way towards keeping up the 
spirits of the country. 

“T say, Dick,” said his lady, “have 
you seen to the bags and wraps? ” 

“ All right, madam.” 

“ And my basket of medicines and 
the books ?” 

“OQ. K.,” replied Dick senten- 
tiously. 

“Oh! how often must I tell you 
not to use those odious slang terms ?” 
said his wife reprovingly. 

“Oh! Mrs. John Seymour knows 
me of old,” said Mr. Follingsbee, 
winking facetiously at Lillie. “We've 
had many a jolly lark together; 
haven’t we, Lillie?” 

“Certainly we have,” said Lillie 
affably. “But come, darling,” she 
added to Mrs. Follingsbee, “don’t 
you want to be shown your room?” 

“Go it, then, my dearie; and I'll 
toddle up with the fol-de-rols and 














what-you-may-calls,” said the incor- 
rigible Dick. “There, wife, Mrs. 
John Seymour shall go first, so that 
you sha’n’t be jealous of her and me. 
You know we came pretty near being 
in interesting relations ourselves at 
one time; didn’t we, now?” he said 
with another wink. 

It is said that a thorough-paced 
naturalist can reconstruct a whole 
animal from one specimen bone. In 
like manner, we imagine that, from 
these few words of dialogue, our ex- 
pert readers can reconstruct Mr. and 
Mrs. Follingsbee; he, vulgar, shal- 
low, sharp, keen at a bargain, and 
utterly without scruples, with a sort 
of hilarious, animal good nature that 
was in a state of constant ebullition. 
He was, as Richard Baxter said of a 
better man, “always in that state of 
hilarity that another would be in when 
he hath taken a cup too much.” 

Dick Follingsbee began life as a 
.peddler. He was now reputed to be 
master of untold wealth, kept a yacht 
and race-horses, ran his own theatre, 
and patronized the whole world and 
creation in general with a jocular 
freedom. Mrs. Follingsbee had been 
a country girl, with small early ad- 
vantages, but considerable ambition. 
She had married Dick Follingsbee, 
and helped him up in the world, as a 
clever, ambitious woman may. The 
few last years she had been spending in 
Paris, improving her mind and man- 
ners in reading Dumas’ and Madame 
George Sand’s novels, and availing 
herself of such outskirt advantages 
of the court of the Tuileries as in- 
dustrious, pains-taking Americans, 
not embarrassed by self-respect, may 
command. 

Mrs. Follingsbee, like many anoth- 
er of our republicans who besieged 
the purlieus of the late empire, felt 
that a residence near the court, at a 
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time when every thing good and de- 
cent in France was hiding in obscure 
corners, and every thing parvenu was 
wide awake and active, entitled her 
to speak as one having authority con- 
cerning French character, French 
manners and customs. This lady as- 
sumed the sentimental literary réle. 
She was always cultivating herself in 
her own way ; that is to say, she was 
assiduous in what she called keeping 
up her French. 

In the opinion of many of her 
class of thinkers, French is the key 
of the kingdom of heaven; and, of 
course, it is worth one’s while to sell 
all that one has to be possessed of it. 
Mrs. Follingsbee had not been in the 
least backward to do this; but, as to 
getting the golden key, she had not 
succeeded. She had formed the ae- 
quaintance of many disreputable 
people: she had read French novels 
and French plays such as no well- 
bred French woman would suffer in 
her family; she had lost such inne- 
cence and purity of mind as she had 
to lose, and, after all, had not got the 
French language. 

However, there are losses that do 
not trouble the subject of them, be- 
cause they bring insensibility. Just 
as Mrs. Follingsbee’s ear was not 
delicate enough to perceive that her 
rapid and confident French was not 
Parisian, so also her conscience and - 
moral sense were not delicate enough 
to know that she had spent her labor 
for “that which was not bread.” 
She had only succeeded in acquiring 
such an air, that, on a careless sur- 
vey, she might have been taken for 
one of the demi-monde of Paris; 
while secretly she imagined herself 
the fascinating heroine of a French 
romance. 

The friendship between Mrs. Fol- 
lingsbee and Lillie was of the most 
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impassioned nature; though, as both 
of them were women of a good solid 
perception in regard to their own ma- 
terial interests, there were excellent 
reasons on both sides for this enthusi- 
asm. 

Notwithstanding the immense 
wealth of the Follingsbees, there 
were circles to which Mrs. Follings- 
bee found it difficult to be admitted. 
With the usual human perversity, 
these, of course, became exactly the 
ones, and the only ones, she particu- 
larly cared for. Her ambition was 
to pass beyond the ranks of the 
“shoddy” aristocracy to those of 
the old established families. Now, the 
Seymours, the Fergusons, and the 
Wilcoxes were families of this sort; 
and none of them had ever cared to 
conceal the fact, that they did not in- 
tend to know the Follingsbees. The 
marriage of Lillie into the Seymour 
family was the opening of a door; 
and Mrs. Follingsbee had been at 
Lillie’s feet during her Newport cam- 
paign. On the other hand, Lillie, 
having taken the sense of the situa- 
tion at Springdale, had cast her 
thoughts forward like a discreet young 
woman, and perceived in advance of 
her a very dull domestic winter, en- 
livened only by reading-circles and 
such slow tea-parties as unsophisti- 
cated Springdale found agreeable. 
The idea of a long visit to the New 
York alhambra of the Follingsbees in 
the winter, with balls, parties, un- 
limited opera-boxes, was not a thing 
to be disregarded; and so, when Mrs. 
Follingsbee “ma chéred” Lillie, Lil- 
lie “my deared” Mrs. Follingsbee : 
and the pair are to be seen at this 
blessed moment sitting with their 
arms tenderly round each other’s 
waists on a causeuse in Mrs. Follings- 
bee’s dressing-room. 

“You don’t know, mignonne,” said 
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Mrs. Follingsbee, “how perfectly 
ravissante these apartments are! I’m 
so glad poor Charlie did them so well 
for you. I laid my commands on 
him, poor fellow!” — 

“ Pray, how does your affair with 
him get on?” said Lillie. 

“Q dearest! you’ve no concep- 
tion what a trial it is to me to keep 
him in the bounds of reason. He 
has such struggles of mind about 
that stupid wife of his. Think of it, 
my dear, a man like Charlie Ferro- 
la, all poetry, romance, ideality, tied 
to a woman who thinks of nothing 
but her children’s teeth and bowels, 
and turns the whole house into a 
nursery! Oh! I’ve no patience with 
such people.” 

“Well, poor fellow! it’s a pity he 
ever got married,” said Lillie. 

“ Well, it would be all well enough 
if this sort of woman ever would be 
reasonable; but they won’t. They 
don’t in the least comprehend the 
necessities of genius. They want to 
yoke Pegasus to a cart, you see. 
Now, I understand Charlie perfectly. 
I could give him that which he needs. 
I appreciate him. I make a bower 
of peace and enjoyment for him, 
where his artistic nature finds the re- 
pose it craves.” 

“ And she pitches into him about 
you,” said Lillie, not slow to perceive 
the true literal rendering of all this. 

“Of course, ma chére, — tears him, 
rends him, lacerates his soul: some- 
times he comes to me in the most 
dreadful states. Really, dear, I have 
apprehended something quite awful! 
I shouldn’t in the least be surprised if 
he should blow his brains out!” 

And Mrs. Follingsbee sighed deep- 
ly, gave a glance at herself in an op- 
posite mirror, and smoothed down a 
bow pensively, as the prima donna at 
the grand opera generally does when 
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her lover is getting ready to stab him- 
self. 

“Oh! I don’t think he’s going to 
kill himself,” said Mrs. Lillie, who, it 
must be understood, was secretly some- 
what sceptical about the power of her 
friend’s charms, and looked on this 
little French romance with the eye of 
an outsider: “ never you believe that, 
dearest. These men make dreadful 
tearings, and shocking eyes and 
mouths; but they take pretty good 
care to keep in the world, after all. 
You see if a man’s dead, there’s an 
end of all things; and I fancy they 
think of that before they quite come 
to any thing decisive.” 

“ Chére étourdie,” said Mrs. 
Follingsbee, regarding Lillie with a 
pensive smile: “ you are just your old 
self, I see; youare nowat the height 
of your power, — ‘jeune Madame, un 
mari qui vous adore,’ ready to put all 
things under your feet. How can you 
feel for a worn, lonely heart like mine, 
that sighs for congeniality ?” 

“Bless me, now,” said Lillie brisk- 
ly; “ you don’t tell me that you’re go- 
ing to be so silly as to get in love with 
Charlie yourself? It’s all well 
enough to keep these fellows on the 
tragic high ropes; but, if a woman gets 
in love herself, there’s an end of her 
power. And, darling, just think of 
it: you wouldn’t have married that 
creature if you could; he’s poor as a 
rat, and always will be; these des- 
perately interesting fellows always 
are. Now you have money without 
end; and of course you have position ; 
and your husband is a man you can get 
any thing in the world out of.” 

_ “Oh! as to that, I don’t complain 
of Dick,” said Mrs. Follingsbee: 
“he’s coarse and vulgar, to be sure, 
but he never stands in my way, and I 
never stand in his; and, as you say, 
he’s free about money. But still, 
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darling, sometimes it seems to me 
such a weary thing to live without 
sympathy of soul! A marriage with- 
out congeniality, mon Dieu, what is 
it? And then the harsh, cold laws 
of human society prevent any relief. 
They forbid natures that are made for 
each other from being to each other 
what they can be.” 

“You mean that people will talk 
about you,” said Lillie. ‘ Well, I as- 
sure you, dearest, they will talk aw- 
fully, if you are not very careful. I 
say this to you frankly, as your friend, 
you know.” 

“ Ah, ma petite / you don’t need to 
tell me that. I am careful,” said Mrs. 
Follingsbee. “I am always lecturing 
Charlie, and showing him that we 
must keep up des convenances ; but is 
it not hard on us poor women to lead 
always this repressed, secretive life ?” 

“ What made you marry Mr. Fol- 
lingsbee ?” said Lillie, with apparent 
artlessness. 

“Darling, I was but a child. I 
was ignorant of the mysteries of my 
own nature, of my capabilities. As 
Charlie said to me the other day, we 
never learn what we are till some 
congenial soul unlocks the secret door 
of our hearts. The fact is, dearest, 
that American society, with its strait- 
laced, puritanical notions, bears terri- 
bly hard on woman’s heart. Poor 
Charlie! he is no less one of the vic- 
tims of society.” 

“ Oh, nonsense!” said Lillie. “You 
take it too much to heart. You 
mustn’t mind all these men say. 
They are always being desperate and 
tragic. Charlie has talked just so to 
me, time and time again. I under- 
stand it all. He talked exactly so to 
me when he came to Newport last 
summer. You must take matters 
easy, my dear—you, with your 
beauty, and your style, and your 
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money. Why, you can lead all New 
York captive! Forty fellows like 
Charlie are not worth spoiling one’s 
dinner for. Come, cheer up; posi- 
tively I shan’t let, you be blue, ma 
reine. Let me ring for your maid to 
dress you for dinner. Au revoir.” 

The fact was, that Mrs. Lillie, hav- 
ing formerly set down this lovely 
Charlie on the list of her own adorers, 
had small sympathy with the senti- 
mental romance of her friend. 

“ What a fool she makes of herself! ” 
she thought, as she contemplated her 
own sylph-like figure and wonderful 
freshness of complexion in the glass. 
“ Don’t I know Charlie Ferrola? He 
wants her to get him into fashion- 
able life, and knows the way to do 
it.” 

“To think of that stout, middle- 
aged party imagining that Charlie 
Ferrola’s going to die for her charms! 
it’s too funny! How stout the dear old 
thing does get, to be sure!” 

It will be observed here that our 
dear Lillie did not want for perspi- 
cacity. There is nothing so absolutely 
clear-sighted, in certain directions, as 
selfishness. Entire want of sympathy 
with others clears up one’s vision as- 
tonishingly, and enables us to see all 
the weak points and ridiculous places 
of our neighbors in the most accurate 
manner possible. 

As to Mr. Charlie Ferrola, our Lil- 
lie was certainly in the right in respect 
to him. He was one of those blos- 
soms of male humanity that seem as 
expressly designed by nature for the or- 
namentation of ladies boudoirs, as an 
Italian greyhound: he had precisely 
the same graceful, shivery adaptation 
to live by petting and caresses. His 
tastes were all so exquisite that it was 
the most difficult thing in the world 
to keep him out of misery a moment. 
He was in a chronic state of disgust 
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with something or other in our lower 
world from morning till night. 

His profession was nominally that 
of architecture and landscape garden- 
ing; but, in point of fact, consisted 
in telling certain rich, dblasé, stupid, 
fashionable people how they could 
quickest get rid of their money. He 
ruled despotically in the Follingsbee 
halls: he bought and rejected pic- 
tures and jewelry ; ordered and sent 
off furniture, with the air of an abso- 
lute master; amusing himself mean- 
while with running a French romance 
with the handsome mistress of the 
establishment. As a consequence, he 
had not only opportunities for much 
quiet feathering of his own nest, but 
the éclat of always having the use of 
the Follingsbees’ carriages, horses, 
and opera-boxes, and being the ac- 
knowledged and supreme head of 
fashionable dictation. Ladies some- 
times pull caps for such charming in- 
dividuals, as we have seen in the case 
of Mrs. Follingsbee and Lillie. 

For it is not to be supposed that 
Mrs. Follingsbee, though she had as- 
sumed the gushing style with her 
young friend, wanted spirit or percep- 
tions on her part. Her darling Lillie 
had left a nettle in her bosom which 
rankled there. 

“The vanity of these thin, light, 
watery blonds!” she said to herself, as 
she looked into her own great dark 
eyes in the mirror, — “ thinking Char- 
lie Ferrola cares for her! I know 
just what he thinks of her, thank 
heaven! Poor thing! Don’t you 
think Mrs. John Seymour has gone 
off astonishingly since her marriage ? ” 
she said to Thérése. 

“ Mon Dieu, madame, q’oui,” said 
the obedient tire-woman, scraping the 
very back of her throat in her zeal. 
“Madame Seymour has the real 
American maigreur. These thin wo- 
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men, madame, they have no substance; 
there is noting to them. For young 
girl, they are charming; but, as wo- 
man, they are just noting at all. 
Now, you will see, madame, what I tell 
you. Ina year or two, people shall 
ask, ‘ Was she ever handsome?’ But 
you, madame, you come to your prime 
like great rose! Oh, dere is no com- 
parison of you to Mrs. John Sey- 
mour!” 

And Thérése found her words highly 
acceptable, after the manner of all her 
tribe, who prophesy smooth things 
unto their mistresses. 

It may be imagined that the enter- 
taining of Dick Follingsbee was no 
small strain on the conjugal endu- 
rance of our faithful John; but he was 
on duty, and endured without flinch- 
ing that gentleman’s free and easy 
jokes and patronizing civilities. 

“TI do wish, darling, you’d teach 
that creature not to call you ‘ Lillie’ in 


that abominably free manner,” he said 
to his wife, the first day, after dinner. 

“Mercy on us, John! what can I 
do? All the world knows that Dick 
Follingsbee’s an oddity; and every- 
body agrees to take what he says for 


what it’s worth. If I should go to 
putting on any airs, he’d behave ten 
times worse than he does: the only 
way is, to pass it over quietly, and not 
to seem to notice any thing he says or 
does. My-way is, to smile, and look 
gracious, and act as if I hadn’t heard 
any thing but what is perfectly 
proper.” 

“Tt’s a tremendous infliction, Lillie!” 

“Poor man! is it?” said Lillie, 
putting her arm round his neck, and 
stroking his whiskers. “ Well, now, 
he’s a good man to bear it so well, so 
he is; and they sha’n’t plague him 
long. But, John, you must confess 
Mrs. Follingsbee is nice: poor woman ! 
she is mortified with the way Dick 
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will goon; but she can’t do any thing 
with him.” 

“Yes, I can get on with her,” said 
John. In fact, John was one of the 
men so loyal to women that his path 
of virtue in regard to them always 
ran down hill. Mrs. Follingsbee was 
handsome, and had a gift in language 
and some considerable tact in adapt- 
ing herself to her society ; and, as she 
put forth all her powers to win his 
admiration, she succeeded. 

Grace had done her part to assist 
John in his hospitable intents, by se- 
curing the prompt co-operation of the 
Fergusons. The very first evening 
after their arrival, old Mrs. Ferguson, 
with Letitia and Rose, called, not for- 
mally but socially, as had always been 
the custom of the two families. Dick 
Follingsbee was out, enjoying an even- 
ing cigar, — a circumstance on which 
John secretly congratulated himself 
as a favorable feature in the case. 
He felt instinctively a sort of uneasy 
responsibility for his guests: and, 
judging the Fergusons by himself, 
felt that their call was in some sort 
an act of self-abnegation on his ac- 
count; and he was anxious to make 
it as easy as possible. Mrs. Follings- 
bee was presentable, so he thought; 
but he dreaded the irrepressible Dick, 
and had much the same feeling about 
him that one has on presenting a pet 
spaniel or pointer in a lady’s parlor, 
—there was no answering for what 
he might say or do. 

The Fergusons were disposed to 
make themselves most amiable to 
Mrs. Follingsbee; and, with this in- 
tent, Miss Letitia started the subject 
of her Parisian experiences, as being 
probably one where she would feel 
herself especially at home. Mrs. 
Follingsbee of course expanded in 
rapturous description, and was quite 
clever and interesting. 
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“You must feel quite a difference 
between that country and this, in re- 
gard to facilities of living,” said Miss 
Letitia. 

“Ah, indeed! do I not?” said 
Mrs. Follingsbee, casting up her eyes. 
* Life here in America is in a state 
of perfect disorganization.” 

“We are a young people here, mad- 
ame,” said John. ‘ We haven’t had 
time to organize the smaller -conve- 
niences of life.” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,” said 
Mrs. Follingsbee. “Now, you men 
don’t feel it so very much ; but it bears 
hard on us poorwomen. Life here in 
America is perfect slavery to women, 
—a perfect dead grind. You see 
there’s no career at all for a mar- 
ried woman in this country, as there 
is in France. Marriage there opens 
a brilliant prospect before a girl: it 
introduces her to the world; it gives 
her wings. In America, it is clipping 
her wings, chaining her down, shutting 
her up,— no more gayety, no more 
admiration ; nothing but cradles and 
cribs, and bibs and tuckers, little 
narrowing, wearing, domestic cares, 
hard, vulgar domestic slaveries: and 
so our women lose their bloom and 
health and freshness, and are moped 
to death.” 

“T can’t see the thing in that 
light, Mrs. Follingsbee,” said old Mrs. 
Ferguson. “I don’t understand this 
modern talk. Iam sure, for one, I can 
say I have had all the career I wanted 
ever since I narried. You know, dear, 
when one begins to have children, 
one’s heart goes into them: we find 
nothing hard that we do for the dear 
little things. I’ve heard that the 
Parisian ladies never nurse their own 
babies. From my very heart, I pity 
them.” 

“Oh, my dear madam!” said Mrs. 
Follingsbee, “ why insist upon it that 
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a cultivated, intelligent woman shall 
waste some of the most beautiful 
years of her life in a mere animal 
function, that, after all, any healthy 
peasant can perform better than she ? 
The French are a philosophical na- 
tion ; and, in Paris, you see this thing 
is all systematic : it’s altogether better 
for the child. It’s taken to the country, 
and put to nurse with a’good strong 
woman, who makes that her only busi- 
ness. She just lives to be a good an- 
imal, you see, and so is a better one 
than a more intellectual being can be ; 
thus she gives the child a strong con- 
stitution, which is the main thing.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Letitia, “I was 
told, when in Paris, that this system 
is universal. The dressmaker, who 
works at so much a day, sends her 
child out to nurse as certainly as the 
woman of rank and fashion. There 
are no babies, as a rule, in French 
households.” 

“ And you see how good this is for 
the mother,” said Mrs. Follingsbee. 
“The first year or two of a child’s life 
it is nothing but a little animal; and 
one person can do for it about as well 
as another: and all this time, while 
it is growing physically, the mother 
has for art, for self-cultivation, for so- 
ciety, and for literature.- Of course 
she keeps her eye on her child, and 
visits it often enough to know that all 
goes right with it.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Letitia; “and 
the same philosophical spirit regulates 
the education of the child’s thought. 
An American gentleman, who wished 
to live in Paris, told me, that, having 
searched ail over it, he could not ac- 
commodate his family, including him- 
self and wife and two children, with- 
out taking two of the suites that are 
usually let to one family. The rea- 
son, he inferred, was the perfection 
of the system which keeps the French 
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family reduced in numbers. The ba- 
bies are out at nurse, sometimes till 
two, and sometimes till three years 
of age; and, at seven or eight, the girl 
goes into a pension, and the boy into a 
college, till they are ready to be taken 
out, the girl to be married, and the 
boy to enter a profession: so the leis- 
ure of parents for literature, art, and 
society is preserved.” 

“Tt seems to me the most perfectly 
dreary, dreadful way of living I ever 
heard of,” said Mrs. Ferguson, with 
unwonted energy. “How I pity peo- 
ple who know so little of real happi- 
ness!” 

“Yet the French are dotingly fond 
of children,” said Mrs. Follingsbee. 
“Tt’s anatural peculiarity; you can 
see it in all their literature. Don’t 


you remember Victor Hugo’s exqui- 
site description of a mother’s feelings 
for a little child in Notre Dame de 
Paris. I never read any: thing more 


affecting; it’s perfectly subduing.” 

“ They can’t love their children as 
I did mine,” said Mrs. Ferguson; 
“it’s impossible; and, if that’s what’s 
called organizing society, I hope our 
society in America never will be or- 
ganized. It can’t be that children 
are well taken care of on that system. 
I always attended every thing for my 
babies myself; because I felt God had 
put them into my hands perfectly 
helpless ; and, if there is any thing dif- 
ficult or disagreeable in the case, how 
can I expect to hire a woman for 
money to be faithful in what I cannot 
do for love ?” 

“But don’t you think, dear mad- 
am, that this system of personal de- 
votion to children may be carried too 
far?” said Mrs. Follingsbee. “ Per- 
haps in France they may go to an 
extreme; but don’t our American wo- 
men, as a rule, sacrifice themselves too 
much to their families ?” 
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“ How can we? Our children are our 
new life. We live in them a thou- 
sand times more than we could in our- 
selves. No, I think a mother that 
doesn’t take care of her own baby 
misses the greatest happiness a wo- 
man can know. A baby isn’t a mere 
animal; and it is a great and solemn 
thing to see the coming of an immor- 
tal soul into it from day today. My 
very happiest hours have been spent 
with my babies in my arms.” 

“There may be women constituted 
so as to enjoy it,” said Mrs. Follings- 
bee; “but you must allow that there 
is a vast difference among women.” 

“There certainly is,” said Mrs. 
Ferguson, as she rose with a frigid 
courtesy, and shortened the call. 
“ My dear girls,” said the old lady to 
her daughters, when they returned 
home, “I disapprove of that woman. 
I am very sorry that pretty little 
Mrs. Seymour has so bad a friend and 
adviser. Why, the woman talks like a 
Fejee Islander! Baby a mere animal, 
to be sure! it puts me out of tempor 
to hear such talk. The woman talks 
as if she had never heard of such a 
thing as love in her life, and don’t 
know what it means.” 

“Oh, well, mamma!” said Rose, 
“ you know we are old-fashioned folks, 
and not up to modern improvements.” 

“Well,” said Miss Letitia, “I 
should think that that poor little 
weird child of Mrs. Follingsbee’s, with 
the great red bow on her back, had 
been brought up on this system. 
Yesterday afternoon I saw her in the 
garden, with that maid of hers, appar- 
ently enjoying a free fight. They 
looked like a pair of goblins, — an old 
and a young one. I never saw any 
thing like it.” 

“What a pity!” said Rose; “ for 
she’s a smart, bright little thing; 
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and it’s cunning to hear her talk 
French.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ferguson, straight- 
ening her back, and sitting up with a 
grand air, “I am one of eight chil- 
dren that my mother nursed herself 
at her own breast, and lived to a good 
honorable old age after it. People 
called her a handsome woman at six- 
ty: she could ride and walk and dance 
with the best; and nobody kept up a 
keener interest in reading or general 
literature. Her conversation was 
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sought by the most eminent men of 
the day as something remarkable. 
She was always with her children: 
we always knew we had her to run 
to at any moment; and we were 
the first thing with her. She lived 
a happy, loving, useful life; and her 
children rose up and called her 
blessed.” 

* As we do you, dear mamma,” said 
Rose, kissing her: “so don’t be ora- 
torical, darling mammy ; because we 
are all of your mind here.” 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE ROMANCE OF RASCALITY. 


BY JOHN 


In the State prison at Charles- 
town, Mass., there is now confined 
one of the most extraordinary rogues 
in existence. 

Beginning his career of crime in 
York, Pennsylvania, twenty years 
ago, while yet a boy, by the perpetra- 
tion of arson, and being now less than 
thirty-seven years of age, he has 
filled up the interval with a series of 
offences, and has figured in courts and 
prisons under a multitude of aliases, 
such as no other American culprit or 
malefactor has ever equalled. 

He appeared in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1867, as the rebel Major- 
General Humphreys, and was there 
guilty of the forgery and swindling’ 

1 The way in which he obtained the confidence 
of his victim in Pittsfield may be taken as a sample 
of his proceedings in many similar cases. 

From Newport, Kentucky, under the alias of 
“Dr. Joh ” he Pp d acorr Pp d with 
Rev. Mr. Richards for the purpose of procuring “a 
governess to go West.” From Albany, under the 
alias of ‘Major-General Humphreys,” he an- 


d his ing, as Dr. Joh ’s agent, to cs- 
eort the governess. He forged a letter in the name 











A. BOLLES. 


for which Le is now imprisoned, under 
sentence, for ten years, in the Charles- 
town penitentiary, on whose books he 
is recorded as Humpureys alias 
Harpin. His sentence expires in 
1878. 

Twice since his confinement, he has 
successfully pretended to be insane, 
and been transferred to the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester. 

Soon after his first transfer to 
Worcester (June, 1868), he was de- 
tected and foiled in an attempt to 
escape from the hospital, and was 
thereupon remanded to the prison. 

A few months after his second 


of Rev. Dr. Barnes, commending Humphreys as 
his recent honored guest, and mailed it to Rev. 
Mr. R. Soon afterwards, he appeared in person, 
and was received without suspicion and hospitably 
entertained by Mr. R., upon whom his pleasant 
mannmrs made a favorable impression. Mr. R. 
lent him money on checks, which proved to be 
forgeries, or to be drawn by non-existing persons, 
and which were returned as worthless after he had 
absconded. It was upon these transactions that he 
was indicted, convicted, and sentenced to the Mae- 
sachusetts State prison for two several and succes- 
sive periods of five years, early in 1868, 
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transfer, in February, 1869, to the 
hospital, he succeeded in escaping, 
and was at large from June to De- 
cember, 1869. During these six 
months of freedom, he committed 
more crimes than have stained the 
lifetime, probably, of the oldest vil- 
lain in our penitentiary. 

I propose, in this paper, to relate 
some of those criminal exploits; part- 
ly with a view to the protection of 
our authorities against further impo- 
sition from this accomplished rogue ; 
partly to guard the public against be- 
ing victimized in future by him and 
by others of his kind; and partly to 
inform the numerous victims of his 
former villanies in Massachusetts, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Missouri, that this accomplished rep- 
robate is, at last, suffering, and for 
the next seven years is likely to suf- 
fer, the penalty of his multiplied mis- 
deeds.? 

On the morning of June 9, 1869, 
the daily newspapers throughout the 
country announced, that, twenty-four 
hours previously, Edward Humphreys, 
alias James H. Hardin, escaped from 
the Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, 
whither he had been sent from the 


1 The law school of Harvard College will 
remember his double imposture as J. J. Por- 
ter, in 1855 and 1858. The Charles River Bank 
has not forgotten his swindle of 1858 under 
that name. Union College in 1855, and the 
Schenectady Bank in 1858, were his victims, sub 
nomine Porter. At Amherst he cheated. as Porter, 
in 1856. Williams College and the bank at North 
Adams will recollect his one day’s harvest of fraud, 
under the name of Diddle, ‘‘ Commodore Biddle’s 
nephew,” in 1859. President Sampson will know 
him as Joseph W. Henry of Tennessee; President 
Walling, as Col. Fitzgerald, of St. Louis, * inti- 
mate friend of Ex-Attorney General Bates;” his 
Shelbyville victims, as C. N. Hoke; many Phila- 
delphia clergymen and physicians, as “‘ young 
Ives ;”? West Chester, Pa., has not forgotten the 
adroit rascal, W. H. Wescott; Concord, N.H., 
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Massachusetts State Prison for treat 
ment. 

Doctor Bemis, the superintendent 
of that hospital, thus described to me 
“the manner of his escape: ” — 

“We were much crowded; and 
about a hundred quiet, well-disposed, 
chronic patients slept on temporary 
beds in the various corridors of the 
house. One of these persons, who 
was employed outside during the day, 
Hardin had made a tool of, and had 
prevailed upon to manufacture a key 
which would open his door, and let 
him out of ‘his room in the night. 
Some slight repairs were going on in 
the basement at the time, which ena- 
bled him to get out of the house if 
once out of his room. 

“When the watchman made his 
round at one o’clock” (on the night 
of the 7-8), “all were right; but, at 
two o’clock, Hardin and his accom- 
plice had gone.” 

When recaptured at Baltimore, the 
following December (as stated by 


“~The Boston Post” of Dec. 30, 


1869), Hardin pretended that “he re- 
mained in the woods between Worces- 
ter and Springfield during the whoie 
of one week ” (that is, up to June 14), 
“fearing to venture out; but, at last, 
circumstances compelled him to do so, 
when he managed to reach Missouri 
without being discovered.” 


bears still in mind the spurious Col. Nelson ; Capt. 
Nicholson and his friend Goodloe are classic 
names in Media, Pa., as is the name of Col. Par- 
ker at Mount Joy, in the same State; Rev. Mr. 
Saxton yet “‘ laments the raid” of A. H. Hughes’s 
Bordentown; and Mr. Brakely will never forget the 
visits of Charles Harris; nor Andalusian Wells 
the “‘ wool” of Robert Lawson; the bankers and 
the “lady superior” of Cape Girardeau cherish 
many reminiscences of William A. Benjamin; and 
Lima, N.Y., desires no further visits of love or 
lucre from James H. Shelby, Trustee. 

But I weary of this catalogue. These fourteen 
aliases are but a tithe of the names under which 
this man has tried to conceal his identity. To 
chronicle them all, with the names of his victims 
and their places of abode, would be to issue a list 
as long as the muster-roll of a regiment. 
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But I have his own written, though 
involuntary, evidence, and also the 
statement of his companion in escape, 
to prove the falsehood of this pre- 
tended delay in the woods. 

There is before me the envelope of 
a letter directed in his familiar hand- 
writing, postmarked “ Hartford, 
Conn., June 11;” and the letter 
which it contained, written and 
signed by him, dated at first June 
9, and the date then altered to 
June 11, begging the person to 
whom it was addressed to forward 
money to him “in care of” an in- 
dividual therein named in Newark, 
N.J. 

The account of Hardin’s escape, as 
furnished by his accomplice, shows 
that they walked from Worcester, by 
way of Rockville, to Hartford, on the 
eighth and ninth of June, nearly a 
hundred miles, in forty-eight hours, 
begging food by the way; staid over 
night in Hartford; walked through 
Wethersfield to Middletown, and there 
took the New-York steamboat, with- 
out money, on the tenth, and were 
thrust ashore at Saybrook, because 
they could not pay their fares; re- 
mained there until Saturday, the 
twelfth, and then walked to Guilford, 
and spent the night; proceeded on 
the thirteenth to East Haven, where 
Hardin begged and obtained money 
from a Romish priest; then went to New 
Haven, and took passage to New York 
in the Sunday evening boat, arriving 
there on the fourteenth. In New 
York, Hardin separated from his ac- 
complice, giving him two cents to pay 
his toll to Jersey City, where he en- 
gaged to rejoin him, and accompany 
him to Newark, in which place he said 
that he expected to find a letter con- 
taining money from a lawyer at the 
West. But Hardin did not keep his 
appointment; and his companion heard 
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no more of him until his arrest the 
following December. 

The Hartford letter, of which I have 
spoken, was written to Hon. Gerrit 
Smith, of Peterborough, N.Y., who 
has never seen this impudent knave, 
but to whom Hardin has written many 
begging letters, beginning in May, 
1864, when he was confined in Fort 
Warren as a rebel spy, and continu- 
ing, with the most audacious persist- 
ency, down to November, 1869. Mr. 
Smith has placed all those letters in 
my hands; and they are the most ex- 
traordinary specimens of rascal litera- 
ture in the English language. It is 
my purpose to publish the whole 
series in connection with a full history 
of Hardin’s criminal career. 

No reliance can be placed upon the 
dates of Hardin’s letters, nor on their 
postmarks, as proofs of his being in 
any particular place at any particular 
time ; for, as indicated by the Hart- 
ford letter, he sometimes affixes a false 
date, and then, by means of some con- 
federate, or in some other way, con- 
trives to have them mailed at one 
place when he is himself in another. 

But, according to his dates and 
postmarks, he wrote again to Mr. 
Smith from Princeton, N.J., on Sat- 
urday, July 3, and-to Dr. Bemis from 
Washington, D.C., on Sunday, July 4. 
This last letter, however, was mailed 
in Washington, on Friday, July 16. 
On Tuesday, July 20, he wrote a third 
letter to Mr. Smith, which was posted 
at Carondolet, Mo. 

In the Hartford letter, June 9, he 
gravely informs Mr. Smith, that, in 
the matter of his escape, his course 
was approved by Dr. Bemis, or he 
should not have been able to leave; 
that Dr. Bemis was disgusted with 
the Pittsfield victim of Hardin’s swin- 
dle, a Baptist clergyman of the high- 
est character, for refusing to petition 
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for the swindler’s pardon; and that 
this disgust was shared by “Judge 
Sewell, for forty years judge of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts.” 

Massachusetts lawyers will won- 
der how it happens that they have 
never before heard of this venerable 
“ Judge Sewell.” 

This letter speaks warmly of Dr. 
Bemis as the writer’s “ friend.” When 
I notified the doctor of this flattering 
fact, he replied, “ As to my friendship 
for him, I suppose it comes in my way 
to be everybody's friend: but I be- 
lieve him to be an unmitigated rascal ; 
and I have not changed my belief in 
any way since the first moment I saw 
him.” 

The Princeton letter, July 3, in- 
forms Mr. Smith, that not only Dr. 
Bemis and “ Judge Sewell” condemn 
the clergyman whom this swindler had 
defrauded, but that “one of the first 
citizens of Massachusetts” does the 
same, and has written so to Hardin 
himself; and that one of the sentences 
of this sympathetic letter is in these 
words: “I am deeply convinced that 
Hardin is a better man than his rev- 
erend prosecutor, of better principles, 
and a much better heart. In fact, 
since the exploits of the seducer and 
adulterer, Rev. Dr. Howed, of the Bap- 
tist Church of Massachusetts, the 
name of a Baptist preacher stinks in 
ny nostrils like a salivated skunk.” 

Hardin promises to get the writ- 
er’s permission to send the whole of 
this elegant epistle to Mr. Smith; 
but he never did: and probably it is 
now lost to the literary world. “Rev. 
Dr. Howed,” like “Judge Sewell,” is 
a creature of Hardin’sinvention. As 
the bench never heard of the one, so 
the pulpit never heard of the other. 

Hardin concludes this letter by say- 
ing, “I shall leave to-night for St. 
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Louis. Direct your letters to Caron- 
dolet, Mo., care of Rev. Henry Hardin, 
Rector Church of Annunciation.” 

This is another reverend of Har- 
din’s creation. I have ascertained 
from leading citizens in Carondolet 
that there neither was nor is any such 
“ Rector” or person there. In other 
letters, Hardin speaks of him as his 
own brother; and says, also, that in 
that vicinity he shall meet his be- 
loved mother and sister. Now, I have 
obtained record evidence that Har- 
din’s parents (whose name was Por- 
ter) are long since dead, and that he 
never had either a sister, or a brother 
Henry. Yet we shall presently find 
him imposing the photograph of some 
brazen Washington hussy upon Mr. 
Smith as the likeness of his “ favorite 
and beloved sister Kate ;” and a little 
later manufacturing, or “ evolving 
from his inner (un) consciousness,” 
with equal facility, a bishop, or a del- 
egate to the Ecumenical Council, and 
in the following September transform- 
ing himself into a “ Governor of Ar- 
kansas.” 

In his Washington letter of July 
4, to Dr. Bemis, he expresses his 
shame for “leaving” him “the way 
he did,” and tells that gentleman, as 
he had told Mr. Smith the day be- 
fore, that he should “leave this even- 
ing for St. Louis.” This letter was 
mailed in Washington on the sixteenth, 
a fortnight after date, and was receiv- 
ed by Dr. Bemis on the seventeenth. 

Dr. Bemis telegraphed and wrote 
to me in Washington the same day, 
believing that the going to St. Louis 
was “a mere blind,” and that the 
scoundrel was still in or near Wash- 
ington. He urged me to set the de- 
tectives in motion to search out and 
arrest the fugitive. I made the at- 
tempt, and was met by the question, 
“What reward has the governor of- 
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fered? ” to which I could only answer, 
“The hospital offers ‘a suitable re- 
ward.’ ”—“ And that,” said the detec- 
tives, “is no reward at all. It is very 
clear that your Massachusetts author- 
ities don’t want the fellow brought 
back. If they did, they would make 
a definite offer. That job won’t 
pay.” 

And there was great good sense in 
this answer. 

On the 10th of July, Hardin wrote 
to Mr. Smith from Columbus, Ohio; 
in which city, four months later, he 
committed one of the most base and 
detestable frauds ever perpetrated on 
a kind and confiding old man. 

He informs Mr. Smith that he had 
just reached Columbus, greatly tired 
by his journey from New Jersey 
(which place he was to have left seven 
days before! ), but that he should push 
on to Carondolet next day, and be 
there on the 12th. Then, in gushing 
terms, he exclaims, “I have ever been 
taught to love you by my brave and 
accomplished father; and I always 
have done so, and I always will do 
so.” 

The “brave and accomplished 
father” of this loving creature was a 
hard-headed day-laborer, and Demo- 
crat, of York, Penn., long ago dead; 
who, if he ever heard of Gerrit Smith, 
which is very doubtful, would, in 
the spirit of the Pennsylvania De- 
mocracy of his day, have denounced 
that philanthropist as an abolitionist 
and firebrand of the most dangerous 
kind. 

But Hardin’s fiery zeal and anxious 
desire to reach mother and brother and 
sister faded out; and not until the 
evening of July 19 did he reach Ca- 
rondolet. On the 20th, he wrote from 
that place to Mr. Smith, giving no 
explanation of his delay, but saying, 
“T arrived here yesterday evening; 
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and I thank God Iam rid of those 
people!” and adding, “You cannot 
have the most indefinite idea of the 
feelings of my mother and sister when 
I got home; they thought me dead, 
not having heard any thing from me 
for some years. I thank God we 
are once more a united family!” 

Who are “those people” of whom 
he was so thankful to be “rid”? His 
deserted wife and child at Monroe, 
Mich.? or the swindled principals 
of the Shelbyville and Bardstown, 
Ky., academies? or the warden of 
the Kentucky penitentiary, whom 
he parted with on being “ pardoned 
out” in May, 1867? or the bank of- 
ficers of Columbus and St. Louis, 
whose blank checks and drafts he had 
been industriously collecting for the 
convenience of future forgeries, as was 
shown by the crowd of them in his 
pockets when caught in December? 

I have not space in this article to 
answer these questions. 

If there were any relations or 
friends of Hardin near Carondolet, 
from whom he had “ for some years ” 
so concealed his existence that they 
“thought him dead,” we may under- 
stand why he had thus kept them un- 
informed of his situation, if we re- 
member that, from March, 1862, to 
December, 1863, he was in prison in 
New York; from March, 1864, to Oc- 
tober, 1865, in Fort Warren, Albany 
penitentiary, and Fort Delaware; 
from September, 1866, to May, 1867, 
in Kentucky jails and State prison; 
and from October, 1867, to June, 
1869, in the jails, penitentiary, and 
Insane Hospital of Massachusetts. 

Bearing these facts in mind, per- 
haps even Mr. Smith might have “the 
most indefinite idea of the feelings” of 
those friends who now welcomed the 
prodigal as one raised from the dead. 

But it is idle waste of time to dwell 
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on these infamous attempts to delude 
Mr. Smith, by falsehoods innumerable, 
into believing Hardin to be of decent 
family, of humane or tender feelings, 
or of good or honest purposes or 
possibilities. All these letters, and 
many others written about this time, 
to other persons besides Mr. Smith, 
were part and parcel of a plan to be- 
guile first them, and next the gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts,. into the be- 
lief that Hardin’s relatives, connec- 
tions, and friends were of the highest 
social and political standing and in- 
fluence at the West, and that for their 
sake, and because of his former (fraud- 
ulently pretended) good character, he 
ought to be pardoned. 

Could Hardin have kept his hand 
from the commission of any crimes 
save such as were needful to the man- 
ufacture of forged evidence for the 
above-specified purpose, such is his 
skill in forgery, he might have at 
least shaken the mind of Governor 
Claflin by an almost irresistible array 
of spurious petitions, testimonials, and 
vouchers. In his letters to Mr. Smith, 
he boasted of having procured such 
documents from priests and prelates, 
generals and senators, governors and 
members of Congress, ex-governors 
and lieutenant-governors, judges and 
lawyers; but, from each and all of the 
persons thus named, [ have the writ- 
ten declaration that they never wrote 
or signed any such papers.! 

I will not here pursue the devious 
windings of this runaway rascal; 
but leaving his frauds, cheats, seduc- 
tions, marriage or marriages, and other 
enormities in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Maryland, Missouri, the District of 
Columbia, and elsewhere, for future 
narration, I will devote the remainder 


1 Among these I may mention Generals Sherman, 
Shields, and Hancock; Bishop Simpson; Senators 
Schurz and Yates, Governor M’Clurg, and Ex- 
governors Fletcher, King, and Reynolds. 

10 
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of this paper to the details of his 
swindling operations at Dunkirk and 
Fredonia (Western New York), in 
the latter part of September, 1869, 
about two months before he was caught, 
and brought back to the State prison 
in Massachusetts. 

The narrative will be better under- 
stood if I premise that Hardin was a 
pupil in the Fredonia Academy in 
1853 and 1854, and boarded with two 
ladies by the name of Higgins; that 
he then passed by his real name, Isa- 
iah J. Porter, of York, Penn. ; claimed 
to be eighteen years old, and ran off 
without paying his board-bills. 

My first source of information about 
his exploits of September, 1869, in 
that vicinity, is “The Fredonia Cen- 
sor” of Nov. 10, 1869, — a Repubhi- 
can newspaper, which described him 
as “a Democratic carpet-bagger.” 

“The Censor” states that he ap- 
peared at the fall fair of Chatauque 
County (Sept. 28, 29, and 30), 
introduced himself at Fredonia as 
“ Governor Porter, of Arkansas,” and 
“favored the Misses Higgins with a 
draft, in consideration of former kind- 
nesses to him when a student here; 
which draft was returned protested, 
the bankers on whom it was drawn 
knowing no such individual.” 

“The Censor” further says, that, 
“at Dunkirk, he met with a promi- 
nent Democrat from Buffalo,” who 
took him to that city, and introduced 
him to the Democratic club, and also 
to ex-President Fillmore. 

Mr. Fillmore, however, informs me 
that he has no recollection of such an 
introduction. 

“The Censor” adds, that “ Gov- 
ernor Porter” represented to “the 
friend” who took him to Buffalo that 
“he had within his control the ap- 
pointment of Marshal of Arkansas, 
with eight thousand dollars a year, 
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which he would be very happy to.con- 
fer on him;” that he induced this 
“friend” to go with him to Toledo, 
and meet General Logan and Carl 
Schurz, but abandoned him there 
without the promised meeting, “leav- 
ing him solus, with expensive hotel 
bills to pay, and minus his office.” 

This editorial narrative thus con- 
cludes: “ We advise our Democratic 
friends to be on their guard against 
Democratic carpet-baggers.” 

In “The Dunkirk and Fredonia 
Advertiser and Union” of the 19th 
(a Democratic journal) appeared an 
answer to this Republican editorial, 
containing further facts. 

“The Union” said, that “ Porter, 
if he has any politics, is a radical Re- 
publican ;” that “he came up to 
Fredonia, and reported to the senior 
editor of ‘The Censor,’ and was by 
him introduced to citizens and friends 
at the fair as ‘Governor Porter of 
Arkansas ;’” that the “friend” who 
went with him to Toledo was a Re- 
publican; that, after being thus intro- 
duced at the fair, “the governor,” 
with various Republicans, received a 
champagne supper at the Taylor 
House, at an expense to “ the friend ” 
of some hundred dollars; that, before 
leaving Fredonia, “the governor” 
passed “an agreeable hour as a guest 
of one of our most respected clergy- 
men;” met on the sidewalk the 
Misses Higgins, his former landladies 
and nurses when very sick ;? seemed 
to be moved to tears by this encoun- 
ter; expressed infinite gratitude for 
their old kindness, and, as a token of 
grateful recollection, presented them 
with the forged check mentioned by 
“ The Censor; ” that, on the day fol- 
lowing, he went to Dunkirk with his 
“friend,” who introduced him as 


1 This sickness was an invention of ‘‘ the gov- 
ernor.” 
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“Governor Porter, of Arkansas,” to 
Henry J. Miner, Esq., banker, and 
senior member of the banking-house 
of H. J. Miner & Co., on whom he 
passed a forged check for five hundred 
dollars; and that “the governor” 
deserted his Republican “ friend” at 
Toledo, as related by “The Censor,” 
leaving him to pay all bills, “ includ- 
ing one for a thirteen-dollar vest.” 

But it is not on the authority of 
partisan newspapers alone that Har- 
din’s history is related. 

Mr. Miner himself gave me an ac- 
count of “Governor Porter’s” fraud 
upon him “by a forged draft of five 
hundred dollars.” 

On receiving from Mr. Miner his 
first letter, I sent to him, for identifi- 
cation, several photographs of Har- 
din, one of which had been declared 
by Mr. Haynes, the warden of the 
Massachusetts State Prison, to be 
“the man himself.” ? 

When he returned these pictures, 
Mr. Miner informed me that they 
were “ perfect likenesses of that dis- 
tinguished rascal.” 

“ He gouged this bank,” said Mr. 
Miner’s letter, “out of five hundred 
dollars. He was introduced to me as 
‘Governor of Arkansas;’ and, in the 
belief that he was Governor of Ar- 
kansas, the draft was paid to him by 
the cashier over our counter in green- 


back bills.” 


1 I have done this whenever it was desirable to 
show who was the actual criminal. In his 1869 
letters to Gerrit Smith, Hardin sent two of his 
photographs to that gentleman, and also the like- 
ness of his ‘darling, youngest, and only sister 
Kate,” all of which Mr. Smith has given to me. 
These pictures have enabled various persons, and 
among them Pres. Sampson, of the Columbian 
College, Washington, D.C., and Pres. Weliing, of 
the college at Annapolis, and Rev. Mr. McCarter, 
of Columbus, O., to identify Hardin as the rascal 
who swindled them in September, November, and 
December, 1869, while he was enjoying his vacation 
from Worcester and Charlestown. This photo- 


graph of his pretended sister, on being exhibited 
to a Washington detective, was at once character- 
ized as “‘ one of the fancy.” 











I have a letter from Rev. E. S. 
Wright of Fredonia, the clergyman 
referred to in “The Union,” from 
which I learn that “this strange man 
Porter in early youth was a student 
inthe Fredonia Academy, and boarded 
with two maiden sisters, the Misses 
Higgins,” who are now old and poor 
parishioners of Mr. Wright. 

“ Porter’s ostensible object in com- 
ing here last fall,” says Mr. Wright’s 
letter, “was to do a generous act by 
those women. He called upon them 
soon after his arrival, in company 
with Oscar Johnson, Esq., a lawyer 
here. As he had promised them an 
annuity (the interest on two thousand 
dollars), and had said that he was 
going to forward a bond for this 
amount te some one for security, and 
had also proposed to leave a draft on 
a Western bank for fifty dollars for 
immediate use, Mr. Johnson, in pass- 
ing my house, after this magnani- 
mous deed, proposed to ‘the govern- 
er’ to call upon me, as those good 
women are under my pastoral care.” 

Mr. Johnson introduced Hardin to 
the clergyman as “the present Gov- 
ernor of Arkansas.” 

“T was utterly astonished,” says 
Mr. Wright; “ for I thought he looked 
more like a gambler or a burglar!” 
The letter thus continues, — 

“The draft proved worthless. The 
money on it was obtained at The Fre- 
donia National Bank; and with part 
of it a stove had been bonght. The 
eashier soon announced the fraud, as 
no such man as Porter was known at 
the bank on which the draft was made. 

“The whole thing proved to be an 
insolent mockery to the hopes of these 
women. 

“ After this he left, and turned up 
in Quincy, IIl., where, as we were in- 
formed by the public journals, he 
pursued worse villanies.” 
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This worthy clergyman adds, what 
every honest mind echoes, “I cannot 
see how society can be safe, if a hasty 
pardoning power is exercised to remit 
the penalty of justice in a case so 
flagrant with corruption.” 

At my request, one of my Fredonia 
correspondents called on the Misses 
Higgins, and conversed with them in 
regard to Porter. They told him that 
Porter once boarded with them, and 
attended the academy from Septem- 
ber, 1853, till March, 1854; that he 
neglected to pay them, and they had 
to call in the principal, Mr. Cochran, 
to help get rid of him, being too poor 
to board him for nothing; that the 
story of his having been sick and 
nursed by them was not true, but was 
one of Porter’s stories, told for effect ; 
and that he used to study hard, and 
avowed his determination to get so 
good an education that he could get 
his hands into the United States 
treasury. They repeated the circum- 
stances already mentioned by Rev. 
Mr. Wright, in regard to the fifty- 
dollar spurious draft. 

From one of those who partook of 
the champagne supper given to “ Goy- 
ernor Porter” at the Taylor House, 
himself a Republican, to whom Hardin 
was introduced by a Democrat as 
“ Governor of Arkansas,” I learn the 
following facts: That he came to 
the fair, called on one of the local edi- 
tors, and introduced himself, and was 
by that editor presented to others, as 
“ Governor of Arkansas ;” that he re- 
ferred freely to his former connection 
with the local academy ; visited his for- 
mer landladies, praising and pitying 
them greatly, professing immense grat- 
itude, promising generously, and giv- 
ing them a draft for fifty dollars, which 
passed for genuine long enough to 
gain for him unbounded eulogy, which 
even found utterance in the newspa- 
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pers; that he was visited and lionized 
and féted by many, and was presented 
to Rev. Mr. Wright for the purpose 
of making him the almoner of his fu- 
ture bounty, and was finally escorted 
to Buffalo by a troop of admirers. 

“The governor” claimed to have 
been engaged in negotiating Arkan- 
sas State bonds in New York, for the 
purpose of raising funds to build a 
new State House, and had, as he said, 
succeeded to the amount of eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars ; had just come 
from New York with Gen. Logan and 
Senator Schurz, from whom he sepa- 
rated at Dunkirk, for the purpose of 
visiting and providing for the Misses 
Higgins, and was to rejoin those gen- 
tlemen at Toledo. 

The same authority informs me that 
Hardin-Porter, proceeding from Buf- 
falo westward, stopped in Cleveland 
over one train, and purchased a sixty- 
dollar draft of one of the banks in 
that city, probably for the purpose of 
having the signatures of the bank-of- 
ficers, and then went on to Toledo, 
where he disappeared from his travel- 
ling companion, who heard of him no 
more for a week or ten days, or per- 
haps a fortnight, when the Fredonia 
and Dunkirk public, which had al- 
ready ascertained him to be a forger 
and swindler, was further enlightened 
as to his many-sided capabilities of 
crime by the newspaper accounts of 
his villanies in Quincy, Ill. 

I do not wish to make this paper 
too long, but shall be glad, in some 
future number of your magazine, to 
spread before your readers further par- 
ticulars of Porter-Hardin-Humphrey’s 
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misconduct during his six months’ es- 
cape from the State Prison. 

My personal knowledge of this re- 
markable rogue began in the spring 
of 1864, when he was arrested in Sa- 
lem, Mass., by the Provost Marshal, 
as a spy, and sent to Fort Warren. 
As Judge Advocate of the Depart- 
ment of the East, I conducted his 
trial upon the charges of being a spy, 
and a rebel emissary. The prelimi- 
nary examinations and the trial 
brought to light his forgeries and 
frauds on the banks of Salem and 
Newburyport ; his attempt to seduce 
and carry off a Salem girl; his swin- 
dling operations at the Mount Pleasant 
Military School; his conviction and 
imprisonment in Sing Sing, and the 
extraordinary forgeries by which he 
obtained a pardon from Gov. Seymour 
of New York. The newspaper an- 
nouncement of these facts induced a 
multitude of his former victims to 
write to me respecting him and his 
history. The facts thus accumulated 
would fill a large volume, and furnish 
what may be called a romance of 
rascality, almost if not altogether un- 
paralleled. They show him to be ut- 
terly depraved and incorrigibly crimi- 
nal, and prove, beyond doubt or hope, 
that society is safe only while he is 
secluded from the possibility of fur- 
ther enormities by the walls and bars 
of the penitentiary. 

Under these circumstances, it 
seems to be a matter of duty, however 
unpleasant the task, to make public, 
in a form most likely to attract uni- 
versal attention, at least a portion of 
his extraordinary career of crime. 
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RAPHAEL’S SAINT CECILIA. 
BY THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
(Sent to a lady on receiving from her an engraving of the picture.) 


Wirz listening to the angel-choir 

She fails to heed her breathing lyre 

That hangs neglected from her hands, 
And drops its reeds: 

A song antiphonal within expands 
Her breast to higher needs. 


The instruments, from which she wrung 
A jarring music, lie unstrung 
Before her feet ; it matters not: 
Cecilia hears 
A song that flesh-bound spirits have forgot 
Since there were days and years. 


The dark apostle, listening, deems 

He hears his book-perched eagle’s screams ; 

But, doubting, hastes to place in view 
His written word 

Close grasped, upon the sword that pierces through 
The symbol of the Lord. 


The tonsured saint, with wondering smile, 
Clings to his crosier close the while. 
He would not lose the keys of heaven; 
But why should he, 
Irreverent, ask by whom the sound is given? 
’Tis one more mystery. 


A chord within the harlot’s breast 

Is touched with heaven’s sweet unrest. 

She fears the power: her fingers cold 
Are on the lid 

Of unctious self’s sweet-smelling chalice, bold 
Even heaven to outbid. 
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But one, a youthful soul, has seen 

The glory in the maiden’s mien ; 

Has read the music in her eyes 
And caught its fire. 

He burns with love’s eternal wild surprise 
And growth of quenched desire. 





*Tis ever so: an angel tone, 

A thought that grasps the all in one, 

And makes it music, aye will stir 
Sword, saint, and self ; 

For earth dreads heaven’s approach as though it were 
Hell’s deepest, darkest gulf. 


But yet no soul was ever sent 

Alone beneath this firmament. 

None ever heard the songs of heaven 
But one was near, 

With loving eyes, to read what still hath striven 
Vainly for utterance here. 


Hast thou no likeness to thy boon ? 

Hast thou not seen the heavens swoon, 

And faint, and fail, and pass away, 
And Truth stand plain — 

A naked harmony —above the sway 
Of things that wax and wane ? 


What ails thee, though thine instrument 
Of days, out-worn, be fallen and rent, 
And thou canst make no music more 
To common men, 
Nor charm again apostles, as of yore, 
Nor saint nor Magdalen ? 


Pile meikle joys on little sorrows ; 

On yesterdays, pile up to-morrows : 

And on the summit place to-day, 
And stand thou there, 

Free from all dimness, dizziness, dismay, 
High in that purer air. 
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PROTOPLASM AGAIN. 


BY J. ELLIOTT CABOT. 


Dr. Stretine’s pamphlet in reply 
to Mr. Huxley’s famous “ Lay Sermon 
on the Physical Basis of Life” has 
already been noticed, and the general 
subject sufficiently discussed, by Mr. 
Francis Tiffany, in a former num- 
ber.? 

I do not propose to add any thing 
to the case there presented against 
materialism. I only wish very short- 
ly to suggest as possible the separate 
question, Whether the position of 
Mr. Huxley and his associates in 
opinion, and the general tendency of 
physiology at the present day, are 
necessarily to be understood as mate- 
rialistic, or whether their apparent 
materialism may be only the accident- 
al prominence of one aspect of a 
view which has another and comple- 
mentary side? Let us, then, in the 
first place, consider, in a rough and 
general way, what Mr. Huxley’s po- 
sition should be, in order to be justly 
described as materialism; and then 
how far his statements correspond with 
the description. By materialism, 
we mean, I suppose, the doctrine that 
all the phenomena of life, including 
thought and will, are only manifesta- 
tions of properties originally inherent 
in matter; that is, in extended and 
resisting substance. Some of these 
properties, the materialist will readily 
admit, remain for the most part la- 
tent. The material world seems, to 
our ordinary apprehension, the very 
opposite of what we imagine as life 
and mind; but this is only because 
the peculiar manifestations to which 
we give these names involve an ex- 
traordinary complexity of conditions, 

1 “OLD AnD New,” June, 1870, p. 791. 


some of which will usually be want- 
ing. Not until the conditions all 
occur are the latent capacities trans- 
lated into energy; but they were 
there before, ready to show them- 
selves, and there they will remain, 
after the manifestation has passed 
away, — just as the capacity for mo- 
tion lies stored up in the stone so long 
as it lies at rest, and shows itself as 
living force as soon as the support is 
withdrawn. 

Matter, then, as originally consti- 
tuted, is the reality. The particular 
form in which it appears is due to. the 
accident of position, association, — to 
something which does not alter its in- 
herent constitution, but only the way 
in which it affects our senses. Differ- 
ent beings differ from each other, as 
human, or crustacean, or vegetable, 
only through the presence or absence 
of certain factors; which, although in 
one sense necessary to the result, yet 
are in themselves unessential, do not 
add any thing of their own, but only 
display what was already there. Just 
as bread and meat remain food essen- 
tially nutritive, whether they happen 
to be eaten, and so to actually nourish 
anybody or not; so nitrogen and 
phosphorus have in them the capacity 
to display these functions which we 
call vital or spiritual, whether the 
requisite conjuncture of circumstan- 
ces, or the particular stimulus needed 
to call them forth, happens to occur 
or not. 

Materialism, then, is the theory 
that life and thought are only acci- 
dents, — subjective appearances of a 
thing which itself remains always the 
same. 
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Let us look, now, at the expressions 
which are held to imply materialism 
in Mr. Huxley and his compeers, and 
see how far they agree with this defini- 
tion. In the first place, it is to be ob- 
served, that Mr. Huxley repudiates for 
himself, and for the school of thought 
to which he belongs, the charges of 
materialism and scepticism. Even to 
Hume, although Hume called himself 
a sceptic, the name, he says, does 
gross injustice. Materialism Mr. 
Huxley believes to involve grave phi- 
losophical error; and, in another of 
the Lay Sermons, he defines “ legiti- 
mate materialism” as neither more 
nor less than a sort of shorthand 
idealism, and says that the differ- 
ences of metaphysics and physics are 
complementary, not antagonistic, and 
that thought will never be completely 
fruitful until the one unites with the 
other. Dr. Stirling interprets these 


statements as merely a general con- 
fession of human incapacity for truth, 


inability to grasp either matter or 
spirit as it really is, or to discover 
any necessity in the succession of 
events. Materialism would be a 
philosophical error, then, only because 
all philosophy is an error so far as 
philosophy means the search for 
truth. Materialism would be an 
error, because it involves the assump- 
tion, that the association of ideas 
which we call knowledge is in some 
cases invariable and necessary. True 
philosophy would teach us, that this 
association is merely habitual, due to 
one point of view, not to any thing 
in the nature of the facts associated, 
and no more expressing any reality 
in them than the constellations ex- 
press any thing belonging to the stars 
groupéd in them. But this is char- 
ging Mr. Huxley not only with a want 
of due candor, but with a want of 
perspicacity just as little supposable. 


Protoplasm Again. 


Special ignorance a man may confess, 
or accuse others of, to any extent; 
but a general scepticism is an absurd- 
ity. As Mr. Huxley says, one may 
profess utter ignorance of the politics 
of the moon without being justly 
chargeable with scepticism. In this, 
ignorance implies knowledge. But 
the assertion that knowledge is im- 
possible refutes itself. If we cannot 
know any thing, we cannot know our 
own ignorance. This is Descartes’ 
position ; and although Mr. Huxley’s 
statement of the foundation of it, in 
the famous “ cogito ergo sum,’’} is far 
from irreproachable, it is Mr. Hux- 
ley’s too. And the mention of Des- 
cartes’ name may remind us, that he, 
too, declared the animal body to be a 
machine, an automaton, all of whose 
functions naturally proceed from the 
mere arrangement of its organs. Yet 
Descartes, as Mr. Huxley justly 
claims, is the father of modern ideal- 
ism as well as of modern physical 
science. Let us look a little closer, 
then, at these outrageous doctrines, 
and see whether they really contain 
all. the implications we suppose; or 
whether these implications are, as 
Mr. Huxley says they are, gratuitous 
inventions of our own. Here are 
some of his most audacious concep- 
tions: “Life is the result of the 
molecular forces of the protoplasm 
which displays it. Thought is the 
expression of molecular changes in 
this same life-stuff, and is ‘as much 
a function of matter as motion is.’” 
.. “The living body, with all the func- 
tions of intellect and sentiment, is an 
automaton, which performs its work 
in exactly the same way as a clock, or 
any other piece of mechanism.” ... “I 
believe that we shall, sooner or later, 
arrive at a mechanical equivalent of 
consciousness, just as we have arrived 
1 “] think, therefore, I am.” 
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at a mechanical equivalent of heat.” 
[“ Lay Sermons,” &c., Am. ed., pp. 
142, 338, 339.] 

These seem hard sayings; and yet 
do not the disgust and the resistance 
excited in us by the assimilation of 
the vital and intellectual functions 
to physical processes involve the tacit 
assumption, that the “ physical” func- 
tions do really belong to the material 
particles? that motion, for example, is 
really inherent in matter, although it 
would be very wrong to say that life 
is? Ifnot, if we do not assume any 
such inherency for the physical laws, 
then these laws are just as mysterious 
and transcendent as the laws of life, 
and need not be placed in any abso- 
lute contrast with them. If we do 
assume it, the assumption, as Mr. 
Huxley points out, is gratuitous. 


There is no parity between life and 
the native properties of the particles 
of which the living body is composed ; 


but neither is there any parity be- 
tween the properties of water and 
those of the oxygen and hydrogen 
which have given rise to it. If it 
does not shock us to attribute the 
properties of water to the properties 
of its ingredients, it need not shock 
us to hear the vital power attributed 
to the ingredients of the living body. 
We are disgusted at hearing life and 
thought reduced to the products of 
chemical analysis, and placed on a 
level with matter, because we have 
too hastily concluded that chemical an- 
alysis will account for matter, though 
not for mind. But what is to be ac- 
counted for is the accession of new 
properties to the compound, not to be 
found in its separate ingredients; and 
it is not accounted for by merely show- 
ing that these properties always exist 
in the compound, and never in the in- 
gredients ; nor does it make any dif- 
ference whether we can, or cannot, 
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make the compound for ourselves. We 
do not create the peculiar properties 
of water by making them appear and 
disappear under our hands in the la- 
boratory. We have on one side A, 
and on the other side B; we put them 
together, and we have C; we separate 
them, and we have A and B again. 
But, so long as we know nothing of 
the reason of C, our analysis and re- 
combination explain nothing, but only 
state the fact to be explained. A 
good deal of stress has often been laid 
on the fact, that the organic com- 
pounds, the products of animal and 
vegetable life, for the most part can- 
not be artificially imitated. But the 
argument concedes too much. It con- 
cedes, that, if they could be imitated, 
we should be a step nearer being able 
to show that life is only an accidental 
mixture of chemical elements. 
Against the looseness of thought 
and the covert materialism involved 
in the popular distinctions between 
organic and inorganic, a good remedy, 
or the first step towards a remedy, 
may be, to point out that the supposed 
differences do not exist. - It is indeed 
true, as Dr. Stirling says, that a 
mighty gulf, an incommunicable cleft, 
divides death from life, matter from 
mind. This is indeed “the break 
of breaks;” but just for this reason 
it is important that we should not 
look for this break in the wrong di- 
rection ; that we should not imagine 
that it isa difference in the means 
employed,—another force added to 
the ordinary molecular forces. Life is 
not another force, or kind of force, 
but it is the consent of all the forces 
towards an individual end. The spe- 
cific difference between animate and 
inanimate is not to be looked for in 
the agencies employed, but in the em- 
ployment of them; and the difference 
is therefore enhanced, not obliterated, 
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by the identity of the means. To 
point to the fact that the Sistine Ma- 
donna and the last daub at the pic- 
ture-dealer’s are composed of the 
same materials is not to confound 
them together, or to depreciate the 
skill of Raphael. Mr. Huxley may 
possibly believe in his secret heart 
that the pigments and the canvas 
paint the picture; but he does not say 
so, nor is this the proper inference 
from what he does say. Protoplasm is 
to him not the vase, but the clay. 
The life which is in it is not, he tells 
us, communicated directly to the re- 
sulting organism; on the contrary, it 
must die; and this continual death of 
the “matter of life” is the first con- 
dition of its resurrection in the living 
body. He does, to be sure, attach a 


quite superfluous “melancholy” to 
this inevitable fate of the life-stuff. 
It would be truly melancholy if it 
could avoid its fate; if the clay could 


resist the hand of the potter. 

But his whole argument comes to 
this, that the heterogeneousness of 
mind and matter, life and protoplasm, 
does not consist in a difference of mate- 
rials, that they are not different things. 
Obviously they are not the same 
things. The proper inference would 
seem to be, that there is no parity of 
nature between them, and hence no ba- 
sis for comparison. So much being 
fixed, to insist on the fact that they are 
found constantly associated is not ma- 
terialism. If it were, it would be 
hard to see what answer could be 
given to materialism; for it is very 
certain, that we know nothing of life 
or of mind apart from matter. But 
the charge of materialism ought, I 
think, to be confined to the theory 
which goes on to the further assump- 
tion, that, since life and protoplasm 
are always found together, they can- 
not be really different, but must be 
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only different modifications of one 
substance, which is to be discovered 
by analyzing the different organ- 
isms, and taking what remains the 
same in all of them as the funda- 
mental reality. In this fundamental 
substance, materialism assumes, all 
the diversities of vital existence are 
already implied, substantially present ; 
whatever may be further required for 
their manifestation is matter of acci- 
dent. Now, Mr. Huxley does not go 
so far as this. He does not say that 
nitrogen and phosphorus grow and 
think of themselves, that such are 
the essential properties of these ele- 
ments. He tells us, that he knows 
nothing of necessary properties, or of 
what things are or do of themseives. 
“Tf I say that thought is a property 
of matter, all that I can mean is, 
that, actually or possibly, the con- 
sciousness of extension and that of 
resistance accompany all other sorts 
of consciousness.” This is Mr. Hux- 
ley’s idealism. It is not very explicit; 
but it hardly deserves Dr. Stirling’s 
reproach, that it rests merely on “ the 
obscure necessity of ignorance ;” whilst 
the corresponding materialism rests on 
“the clear necessity of knowledge.” 
Both, in truth, rest on the same basis; 
not the necessity of ignorance or of 
knowledge, not any assured and final 
limit on either side, — but the igno- 
rance, or rather the ignoring, of neces- 
sity ; — the belief, which naturally be- 
longs to Mr. Huxley’s point of view, 
that no absolute, final statement can 
be made without falling at once into 
self-contradiction and absurdity. And, 
since it is the point of view of the ma- 
jority of mankind, the declaration by 
so eminent authority of what is not to 
be seen from it isa far from idle or use- 
less. Most people are ready enough 
to admit in general terms the limits 
of human knowledge, and to deny our 
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right in any case to make absolute 
statements; but, when they come to 
a proposition which they feel to be 
undeniably true, — for example, this 
very proposition regarding the limits 
of human faculties, — they forget 
their modest disclaimers, and become 
as dogmatic as any Thomist or Scotist 
of the schools. Assuming, for in- 
stance, as the logicians tell us we 
ought to assume, that things hetero- 
geneous cannot be at the same time 
identical ; that the same thing cannot 
have opposite properties ; that every 
thing must be either matter or else 
not matter, immaterial, not possessed 
of body, and then finding something 
in their experience which is obviously 
both at once, indissolubly mind and 
matter, they forget their reserves, and 
declare that one of these must be an 
illusion, an accidental or mistaken 
view of the other. On the one side, 
it is said that matter has no reality, 
or that it is spirit in exile, — in a state 
of degradation; on the other, that 
mind is only an abstraction. 

But Mr. Huxley, holding the same 
premises, has the good sense to see 
that the conclusion is a reductio ad 
absurdum of these premises; that it 
solves the problem of the relation of 
mind and body, by declaring that the 
problem does not exist; and he ac- 
cordingly declines to dogmatize in 
either direction. In answer to those 
who would make out life to be some- 
thing independent of matter, he points 
out that matter and life are insepara- 
bly connected in our experience, and 
that we have nothing to oppose to 
this experience except foregone con- 
clusions, the exigencies of our theory 
that it cannot be true. In answer to 
those who declare matter to be the 
reality, of which mind is only the 
show, he protests, that what we know 
as matter is not the thing itself, does 
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not cause what we see happen, but 
has no more conceivable likeness to 
the cause than one of Bach’s fugues 
has to the person who is playing it. 
Mr. Huxley’s knownothingism, then, 
is the clear recognition, that matter 
has no self, but is merely inert, plas- 
tic, receptive; that it may be any 
thing, and therefore by itself is noth- 
ing, but has to be set aside, to die and 
be transformed before it can be any 
thing; — mere being, which, because 
it has no limit, no determinate form, 
has no reality. This merely critical 
attitude cannot of course be finally 
satisfactory. Mr. Huxley does not 
give any complete account of the re- 
lation of life to matter; but then he 
does the next best thing, in disclaim- 
ing any pretension to give a complete 
account, and in pointing out the impos- 
sibility of giving such an account from 
this point of view. Thus his scepti- 
cism, like Hume’s, helps the advance 
toward a more comprehensive view, 
and the shaping of the more prudent 
question, which must be asked before 
any satisfactory answer can be had. 
Meantime, as far as it goes, his ac- 
count seems substantially in accord 
with the account which Dr. Stirling 
and Mr. Tiffany would probably give 
of this relation. A complete theory, 
it must be conceded, would be at pres- 
ent a matter of extreme difficulty and 
delicacy ; and, until the terms are bet- 
ter defined, any discussion of these so 
familiar yet so abstruse matters, and 
especially a discussion so free and off- 
hand as Mr. Huxley’s, must be liable 
to fall into ambiguous and question- 
able expressions. But the proposition 
to be maintained, supposing Mr. Hux- 
ley’s doctrine to be really materialism, 
would be, that all the endless variety 
of the animate world is due to the 
properties of protoplasm; that the 
primitive cell holds in it, already pre- 
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figured, the history and fate of the 
future being. What he really under- 
takes to prove, however, is, that proto- 
plasm is everywhere the same, and all 
cells precisely alike; in other words, 
that specific character everywhere lies 
beyond protoplasm. If Mr. Huxley 
can show that the life-stuff is every- 
where identical, surely we are not con- 
cerned to refute him. The identity 
of the materials, and of the molecular 
forces at work in all living beings, 
does not tend to persuade us that a 
speck of jelly has of itself the power 
to guide the manifold operations of 
life, but rather to make us look else- 
where for the guidance, the special 
bias, which overrules and sets aside 
the apparent independence and indif- 
ference of the elementary constituents. 
Nor even when he says, “Thought is 
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a function of matter,” need we sup- 
pose him to mean that matter thinks, 
any more than if he said, “It is the 
function of the watch-key to wind up 
the watch,” we should suppose him to 
mean that it is the key that acts. 
The utmost he does say is, that thought 
is not independent of matter. But 
should we wish to say that it is inde- 
pendent? Is it for us to preach an 
unrevealed God, a spirit to whom ex- 
istence is superfluous, or a matter of ae- 
cident? What follows legitimately 
from the doctrine that all living pow- 
ers are cognate, and all living forms 
of one character, is, that the universe 
is not a heap, nor thought guess-work. 
If Mr. Huxley means any thing op- 
posed to this, let us punish him by 
holding him to mean just what he 
says. 





A LADY’S JOURNEY IN SYRIA. 


BY MISS 8. B. 


So much has been written about 
Syria, that it is difficult to find any 
crevice of interest in the subject that 
has not been crept into and explored 
for the benefit of eager inquirers. But 
as every personal testimony, however 
slender, adds something to the gen- 
eral evidence, the writer hopes that a 
rapid survey of the most interesting 
places seen in a short journey through 
the Holy Land may not be entirely 
unwelcome. By Syria, people usually 
mean Palestine, as all the associa- 
tions connected with our Saviour’s life 
and teachings centre there, and form, 
as it were, a halo around it, attract- 
ing all eyes and hearts. Other por- 
tions of Syria, however, are quite as 
interesting, from an historical if not 


from a sacred point of view; and, as 
one of the approaches to the Holy 
Land is through Phenicia, we will 
choose this route, and, starting from 
Beyrout, visit, on our way to Jerusa- 
lem, some of the famous cities on the 
coast. 

The distance from Beyrout to 
Jaffa is not more than one hundred 
and fifty miles; but the steamers 
between these two points are so 
uncertain that the traveller hesi- 
tates to employ them, and falls back 
upon the usual mode of journeying in 
Syria, which is on horseback. The 
Arabian horses are very fine, and 
spirited enough to make this way of 
getting over the country far from dis- 
agreeable; and the gypsy life of 
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camping every night, and carrying 
one’s “household goods” from place 
to place, has too much charm and 
novelty about it to make the few dis- 
comforts attending it very hard to 
bear. The Dragomans supply the 
camp-equipage, and monkars, or ser- 
vants to take care of the mules on 
which the baggage is transported; and 
the costume and manners of these 
men make the caravan very pictur- 
esque. 

The external aspect of Beyrout is 
most attractive, with its two quaint 
old castles jutting out into the sea, 
and the terraces on which the town is 
built rising behind them, covered with 
pleasant houses and gardens, and 
commanding a fine view of the bay 
and the mountains of Lebanon. The 
residence of many English, and some 
American families, has given Beyrout 
a more refined appearance than is 
common in Syrian towns; and the 
good result of missionary labor is quite 
evident. Only about one-third of the 
inhabitants are Mahometans; and even 
these seem a finer and more thought- 
ful race than their Egyptian brothers. 
Many of the women, under Christian 
influences, have abandoned the veil, 
which is universal in Egypt, and are 
willing to send their children to the 
college and girls’ school, started by 
the American missionaries some years 


ago. 
Following the trail, which leads 
down the coast, and leaving Beyrout 
with considerable reluctance, as being 
the most civilized town we are likely 
to meet with for some time, a day’s 


ride brings us to Sidon. This city 
was originally the capital of Pheeni- 
cia, and is one of the oldest cities of 
which we have any account. Built, 
as it is supposed, by the grandson of 
Noah, it occupied a commercial posi- 
tion in ancient times only rivalled by 
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that of Tyre, its neighbor and friend ; 
a poor little town now, with stone- 
covered alleys darkening its narrow 
streets, where the houses are huddled 
together. The most that can be be- 
lieved about it is, that it stands on 
the site of the ancient city. There 
are remains of the old sea-wall; and 
an old khan, dating back no one 
knows how many hundreds of years, 
gives one some idea of the caravansa- 
ries of Bible times. This khan, of 
very rude architecture, but capable, 
perhaps, of accommodating a hundred 
people, consists of a large, circular 
court, open at the top, and with high 
stone walls, pierced by several tiers of 
windows, with arches variously form- 
ed, as if built at different periods. In 
the centre of this court is a fountain; 
and small rooms for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, and directly adjoin- 
ing each other, open into the court 
from all sides. 

The country about Sidon is pretty ; 
and there are signs of an attempt to 
cultivate it. An acre of stones to an 
acre of ground, however, is the usual 
allowance in Syria; and it is wonder- 
ful to see how many delicate wild- 
flowers force their way through a soil 
so sterile. Approaching Tyre, many 
broken granite and marble columns 
are strewn along the beach and lying 
in the water. At least five different 
cities have been erected on this same 
site; and Alexander the Great is said 
to have converted into a peninsula 
what was in his time the Island of 
Tyre, to enable him to take the city. 
An old Christian cathedral of the 
fourth century is very interesting ; 
the remains of Frederick Barbarossa 
and of Origen are interred within its 
sacred precincts. The modern Tyre 
is very like Sidon in its general ap- 
pearance and size; a little fishing- 
town, very few of whose inhabitants 
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probably know any thing of its proud 
position in ancient times. It is al- 
most incredible that so little remains 
to mark these great cities, which 
seem perhaps less ancient than they 
really are, from our familiarity with 
them through the Scriptures. 

Leaving these two great and little 
cities, we continued along the coast, 
which gradually becomes more rugged 
and precipitous; and, before reaching 
Acre, the cliffs terminate in a steep 
pass, called the Tyrian Ladder, which 
separates Pheenicia proper from Pal- 
estine. From the top of this pass a 
fine view of the snow mountains is 
all-rewarding for the hard climb; and, 
as we descend into Palestine, the 
landscape changes, and the face of 
the country becomes more smooth and 
gentle. Looking across a broad plain, 
dotted with villages, and relieved by 
trees, which have been very scarce 
hitherto, the eye rests upon Mount 
Carmel, which rises on the other side, 
beyond Acre. The crusaders made 
Acre the centre of their operations in 
the twelfth century; and in looking 
at the town, which appears to be 
strongly fortified even now, one al- 
most fancies it still occupied by zeal- 
ous Christians, eager to hurry on to 
Jerusalem, to wrest it from the infi- 
dels. The fortifications are nearly 
three miles in circumference, and keep 
up quite a warlike appearance ; but 
the cannon placed on them are very 
rusty, and would offer but slight re- 
sistance to an enemy. 

Crossing the brook Kishon, quite a 
rapid stream, and renowned as the 
place where Elijah caused the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal to 
be put to death, we ascend Mt. Car- 
mel, and find ourselves at the height 
of about four hundred feet, in front 
of the convent of St. Elias. This 
building has no claims to antiquity, 
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as it was rebuilt in the present cen- 
tury. Its situation is fine, directly 
overlooking the Mediterranean, and 
affording a view of Mt. Hermon and 
the mountains of Galilee. The Car- 
melite order professes to date from 
Elijah ; but there are only about twen- 
ty-five monks who live in this con- 
vent. The church belonging to it is 
built over the “ grotto” of Elijah, to 
which the prophet fled from the wrath 
of Jezebel. It was on Mt. Carmel 
that Elijah prayed for rain, and that 
Elisha hearkened to the cry for help 
from the Shunammite woman, whose 
son was dead. 

At Aithlit, there are the ruins of a 
very old town, and of a church and 
palace supposed to have been built by 
the Phenicians. The crusaders called 
this town Castellum Pelegrinorum, and 
used it as a landing-place during their 
wars. The supposition regarding its 
great age is drawn from the style of 
its architecture, which is described in 
guide-books as strictly Pheenician ; 
and the ruins are striking, one wall 
of eighty feet standing by itself, and 
towering above every thing around it. 

Cesarea (not Philippi) is the last 
place worthy of notice before reaching 
Jaffa. It was built by Herod the 
Great. The remains of its ancient 
grandeur are numerous, but not beau- 
tiful; consisting of many granite col- 
umns, and parts of walls standing 
alone. It was here that Paul made 
his defence before King Agrippa, and 
“almost persuaded him to be a Chris- 
tian.” Entering the plain of Sharon 
soon after leaving Cesarea, we find 
it refreshingly green and broad, and 
filled with wild flowers of most bril- 
liant hue. Fertility of soil is such a 
rare thing in Palestine, that to find 
one’s self in a plain of ordinary ver- 
dure is like coming upon an oasis in 
the desert. 
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A ride of about fifteen miles brings 
the traveller to Jaffa, which affords 
him the bright prospect of getting to 
Jerusalem, in which direction he has 
been wistfully gazing for a long time. 
But it will not do to show any dis- 
respect to Joppa, which tradition 
makes the oldest city in the world, 
inasmuch as it affirms that it existed 
before the flood. Belief in this state- 
ment is not absolutely necessary to 
make the place of some interest; al- 
though it consists of narrow, erooked 
streets, and tumble-down buildings, 
and the most remarkable edifice it 
contains is the reputed house of Si- 
mon the tanner, where Peter saw the 
vision from heaven. The house does 
not look old, and is probably modern ; 
but as one cannot hope, in Palestine, 
to put his finger upon the very place 
where the scenes in the Bible occurred, 
it is as well, perhaps, to accept as true 
the sites already allotted to them. 


There is an attempt at a road between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem; but it is not 
completed, and so poor as to make it 


scarcely preferable to the trails 
throughout the rest of Palestine. 
Orange and lemon groves, where the 
trees are literally laden with these de- 
licious fruits in their season, culti- 
vated fields and lovely wild flowers, 
render the country near Jaffa very 
beautiful; and we are.somewhat rec- 
onciled to leaving behind us the Med- 
iterranean, which has been our con- 
stant companion up to this point. As 
far as Ramleh, the road lies through 
the plain of Sharon; and the ride is a 
delightful one. 

Ramleh is thought by some good 
authorities to be the ancient Arima- 
thea, the home of Joseph; and it 
possesses some fine ruins, those of a 
khan being quite large and pictur- 
esque. From one of the towers can 
be seen Lydda, where Peter healed 
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now becomes more mountainous; 
bleak hills and dales alternate, with 
an occasional grove of olive-trees, 
scraggy vineyards, and ugly villages 
perched on the hillsides. One valley 
is designated as the place where Josh- 
ua caused the sun to stand still, that 
it might witness the defeat. of the 
Ammonites. 

The approach to Jerusalem from 
the East is not very impressive: for 
the mountains shut out the view of 
the city until almost at its very gates ; 
and the emotions befitting the first 
view of the Holy City are somewhat 
deadened by sensations of fatigue, and 
a desire to find a resting-place within 
its walls. The Russian monastery is 
the most prominent object in the view 
from the eastern side of the city. 
There are five gates leading into Je- 
rusalem, of which the most important 
are the Damascus gate on the north, 
and that of Jaffa on the east. En- 
tering by either of these, you find the 
streets very narrow and stony, crowd- 
ed with camels and mules, and quite 
terrifying to the uninitiated. Here 
are congregated all the different na- 
tionalities of the world; and crowds 
of pilgrims, Russians, Austrians, 
Turks, Poles, Armenians, &c., con- 
stantly coming and going, make this 
city of eighteen thousand inhabitants 
seem much larger. Jerusalem is built 
on four hills, the most famous ones 
being Mt. Moriah and Mt. Zion, on 
which the greater part of the city 
stands. These two hills are separated 
from each other by a valley called the 
Tyropan, formerly quite deep, but 
now filled up with débris. 

The ancient Jerusalem is supposed 
to be buried thirty or forty feet be- 
neath the present city. Interesting 
excavations have been begun; but the 
Pasha does not favor them, and often 
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stops the work. A walk around the 
walls of the city gives a very good 
idea of its position. The walls only 
date back to the sixteenth century, 
and are quite perfect, but very irregu- 
larly built, and of different heights. 
The Valley of Jehoshaphat lies between 
the Mount of Olives and Jerusalem 
on the east. This is the Jewish bury- 
ing-ground, in which “t is the ardent 
desire of every Jew to be interred. 
Among the most striking tombs are 
those of Absalom, St. James, and Zac- 
harias. In this valley also is the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. One is some- 
what shocked to find that the Greeks 
and Latins quarrel over this sacred 
spot, and have each a different loca- 
tion for it. The Latin garden is very 
small, and enclosed by a green and 
white paling, very offensive, to say 
the least, to one’s ideas of good taste. 
Inside are shown several venerable 
olive-trees; and against one of these 
Christ is said to have leaned in his 
agony, while his disciples slept. The 
walks are bordered with flower-beds, 
to supply strangers and pilgrims with 
mementoes. The view of Jerusalem 
from the Mount of Olives is acknowl- 
edged to be one of the finest; and it 
is only in looking down upon the 
city from this point, that its size and 
extent are fully realized. From this 
summit also can be seen the blue line 
of the mountains of Moab in the east, 
and the gleam of the waters of the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan. In the 
same direction rises a curious peak, 
called Frank Mountain, with a square 
top, on which there formerly stood the 
city of Herodium, built by Herod the 
Great, and now peinted out as the place 
of his burial. Somewhere near this 
mountain is the Cave of Adullam,where 
David sought refuge from Saul. The 
most prominent hills surrounding Je- 
rusalem are Mt. Scopas, on the north, 
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from which Titus reconnoitred the 
city before marching down to take it; 
the hill of Evil Counsel, where stands 
the tree on which Judas Iscariot hung 
himself after the betrayal of his mas- 
ter; and the Mount of Offence. Re- 
turning to Jerusalem, the crowning 
point of interest is the holy sepulchre ; 
under this roof have been collected and 
deposited, as it were, all the most sa- 
ered objects connected with the last 
scenes in our Saviour’s life. There is 
nothing grand or imposing about the 
exterior of the church; and the two 
domes surmounting it are insignifi- 
cant. The fagade is fine; but the en- 
trance to the building is in a court: 
and it is impossible to get an effective 
view of the front of the church. The 
interior, at the western end, is circu- 
lar in form, with chapels on the sides, 
each one being consecrated to some 
stage in the crucifixion of our Lord. 
Upon entering the church, the first 
thing you are called upon to observe 
is the stone upon which Christ was 
anointed after his crucifixion ; over this 
are hung eight beautiful transparent 
lamps; and not far from it is the spot 
where the Virgin stood during the 
anointing. The holy sepulchre itself 
consists of two small rooms, the outer 
one having in its centre the stone roll- 
ed away from before the tomb by the 
angel Gabriel; the inner room is half 
filled by the marble sarcophagus in 
which Joseph of Arimathea laid his 
Lord. Forty-one lamps are kept burn- 
ing in this most sacred spot night and 
day; and on the wall above the tomb 
hangs a diamond cross and the crown 
of thorns. Pilgrims of all nations 
crowd into the church, especially at 
Easter, to worship at the tomb; and 
it is touching to observe the devout- 
ness and eagerness of the men and 
women, who cross and re-cross them- 
selves time and time again, as if they 
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could never do enough to show their 
love and reverence for their Lord and 
Master. In one part of the church is 
shown a marble altar, behind which 
is preserved a piece of the pillar to 
which Christ was bound during the 
flagellation. A hole above this altar 
enables devout believers to see and 
touch this column. Underneath the 
church a cave is pointed out as the 
place where, under the guidance of 
St. Helena, the true cross was found, 
as well as the crosses on which 
the two thieves were crucified. A 
curious story has been handed down 
of the way in which the identity of 
the true cross was established. The 
discoverers of these sacred relics 
sought to cure a palsied man by touch- 
ing him with the three crosses in suc- 
cession. Of course the crosses of the 


thieves produced no effect upon him; 
but, when touched with the true cross, 
he was immediately cured of his dis- 


ease. Such are the traditions, with 
many others, connected with these 
sites. One does not feel much con- 
viction, but listens with respect, and 
looks at the places with interest, aris- 
ing principally from the thought of 
the thousands and thousands of Chris- 
tians who have come to this shrine 
from the most distant quarters of the 
globe to worship at the spot on earth 
most sacred to them. The holy sep- 
ulchre also was the animating cause 
of the crusades. The original church 
was erected by the Empress Helena, 
the mother of Constantine. The 
Greeks, Latins, and Armenians all 
claim a portion of the church; and 
they have their various chapels, the 
Greek division being the largest and 
most beautiful. A high partition, 
separating it from the rest of the 
building, is very damaging to the gen- 
eral effect. 

The Mosque of Omar is by far the 

ll 
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most conspicuous building in Jerusa- 
lem: it stands on Mt. Moriah; and 
a large park, surrounding the temple, 
adds greatly to its beauty. A marble 
platform, in the centre of this park, 
forms a noble foundation for the fine 
edifice surmounting it. The mosque 
is octagonal, with walls of white mar- 
ble, and designs of different colored 
marbles inlaid. A grand dome of 
copper rises on a drum of bright blue 
terra-cotta, on which are Arabic in- 
scriptions. A gold crescent is placed 
on the dome; and Mahometans keep 
a jealous watch over the building, 
which is only second in sanctity to 
their temple at Mecca. The interior 
is fine; but attention is immediately 


‘drawn to, and absorbed in, the contem- 


plation of the sacred rock in the 
centre. This is a portion of Mt. 
Moriah, rising above the level of the 
temple; but Mahometans call it 
“El Sakiah,” and suppose it to be 
suspended in mid air, and supported 
by supernatural means. From this 
rock, Mahomet ascended to heaven, 
after his famous night’s ride on “ El 
Borak” from Mecca to Jerusalem. 
The rock attempted to follow him, 
but was staid in its flight by the 
angel Gabriel, the imprint of whose 
finger is shown on its surface. The 
Jews think that it was originally the 
altar of the temple of Solomon, which 
is said to have covered the whole ex- 
tent of this vast area of thirty acres: 
and on one side of the enclosure are 
very large bevelled stones, which the 
Jews fancy to be the foundations of 
Solomon’s temple; and here they 
have their “wailing-place,” conse- 
crated to tears for the loss of their 
tabernacle, and to hopes for their res- 
toration to power. 

The Mosque of El Aksa is of Chris- 
tian origin, and was built by Justin- 
ian in honor of the Virgin Mary. It 
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is a very fine church, remarkable for 
its splendid granite pillars, but thrown 
into the shade by the Mosque of 
Omar, which stands but a short dis- 
tance from it. The Golden or Beau- 
tiful Gate is on the eastern side of the 
temple enclosure ; and, although it is 
walled up, one can see enough of 
beauty in its columns and capitals to 
credit its having been the finest of all 
the gates. Christ’s entrance into 
Jerusalem, when the people spread 
their garments before him, and 
strewed the ground with branches, 
may have been through this gute; 
and the apostles healed the blind and 
the lame, sitting within its shadow. 
Retracing our steps, and following 
the path which our Lord so often pur- 
sued, we come to Bethany, the home 
of Martha and Mary. This little 
village, on the south-east side of Mt. 
Olivet, and just beyond it, is very 
small, and almost deserted: the 
houses are low, and many of them 
roofless ; but the few wretched inhab- 
itants are eager, for the chance of a 
fee, to point out the house of Mary 
and Martha, and the tomb of Lazarus. 
How sweet it must have been to those 
loving women to welcome their Mas- 
ter and Friend to their lowly home, 
where he found rest, and a sympathy 
which he must have craved, but so 
seldom received, during his life ! 
About seven miles south of Jeru- 
salem is Bethlehem. The town has 
quite a commanding position, on a 
hilltop, from which Jerusalem is vis- 
ible. The Bethlehemites pay some 
attention to agriculture; and their 
fields are more fertile and better cul- 
tivated than is usual in Syria. There 
are a number of fine olive groves 
around the city ; and, in one of these, 
the shepherds watched their flocks 
by night, when the angels told them 
of the birth of Christ. The Church 
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of the Nativity, whither the footsteps 
of travellers naturally bend on en- 
tering the city, was built by the Em- 
press Helena, 327 A.D. The three 
convents, Latin, Greek, and Armenian, 
rather overshadow the main building; 
so that it may be said to have no vis- 
ible exterior: but the interior is spa- 
cious, and has seven beautiful naves, 
and fine old pillars, with Corinthian 
capitals. But the grottoes under- 
neath the church contain the objects 
of most sacred interest. One of these 
is consecrated to the nativity ; and the 
exact spot of the birth of our Saviour 
is marked by a silver star in the floor, 
with the Latin inscription, “ Hie de 
Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus 
est.” A fac-simile of the manger in 
which the Holy Child was laid is 
shown in the same place; but the 
veritable cradle is in the Church of 
St. Maria Maggiore at Rome. The 
oratory of St. Jerome is under the 
church; and his tomb is shown with 
the graves of St. Paula, and her 
daughter, St. Eustachia, who were 
the companions and friends of St. 
Jerome. Your credulity is somewhat 
taxed by the sight of the Chapel of 
the Innocents, the tomb of the twenty 
thousand Bethlehemite children, whom 
Herod caused to be slain. Outside 
of Bethlehem is David’s well; whence, 
at the risk of their lives, three of his 
bravest men, in time of battle, carried 
David water to the Cave of Adullam. 

The scenery through which the 
traveller passes, on the way to the 
Dead Sea and the Jordan, is perhaps 
the wildest to be seen in Syria. It 
shows a country of desolation; and 
the deep gloomy ravines and awful 
precipices prepare the mind for the 
wilderness surrounding the Dead Sea. 
The first feeling on approaching the 
Dead Sea is of surprise that it so 
nearly resembles other sheets of 
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water; and, indeed, it is the only 
bright spot in the landscape. The 
water is clear, and the reflection of a 
sunny sky almost as marked as else- 
where ; although there is often a haze, 
from the evaporation of the water, 
resting upon the mountains around 
the sea. The water is bitter, salt, 
and buoyant; but neither of these 
peculiarities is as marked as one ex- 
pects from the familiar descriptions. 
The sea is about forty miles in length, 
and perhaps eight and a half in 
breadth. It is thirteen hundred feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean : 
and there is said to be a very great 
difference in the depth of the lake at 
the southern and northern ends; the 
southern being, as one tries to believe, 
filled up by the ruins of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. The Jordan flows into 
the Dead Sea on the north, after a 
course of sixty miles in a direct line, 
increased to two hundred by the wind- 
ings of the stream. The signification 
of the Jordan is “ the descender;” so 
called, doubtless, from its descent of 
a thousand feet from Lake Genesa- 
reth, the Sea of Galilee being itself 
three hundred feet lower than the 
Mediterranean. The stream is a 
rapid one, and its: channel is deep; 
but there is nothing very striking 
about its appearance at the Greek ford, 
where travellers are taken to see it. 
But John the Baptist baptized Christ 
in its waters; and pilgrims come to 
this ford at Easter to bathe and be 
baptized in the sacred river. The 
heat in the valley of the Jordan is so 
intense that one readily perceives what 
the phrase “Go to Jericho ” implies. 

There is little to mark the site of 
the ancient Jericho; and the imagi- 
nation has much to do to call upa 
city over which a king ruled, and one 
which Joshua could not take except 
by stratagem. Returning to Jerusa- 
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lem, we must take a lingering look at 
the city, and hasten towards Damas- 
cus. The first city of historical im- 
portance on our new route is Nob, to 
which David fled from Saul, and ate of 
the shewbread at the house of Ahime- 
lech, the high priest. Gibeah, the 
home of Saul during the greater part 
of his reign, next comes into view, —a 
curious mound on the top of a hill; 
then Ramah, where the prophet 
Samuel lived. All these towns are 
insignificant and unsightly; and 
their names are the only means of 
identifying them with the places 
mentioned in the Bible _ stories. 
Bethel is more interesting; for the- 
associations with it are more numer- 
ous, although the ruins are few. Ja- 
cob set up his tent on this spot when 
he fled from the wrath of Esau, whom 
he had robbed of his birthright. 
Sleeping, there came to him the 
dream of the ladder to heaven, with 
the angels ascending and descending : 
and, “in the morning, Jacob feared 
because of his dream, and set up an 
altar to the Lord, and called the 
place Bethel; that is, ‘the house of 
God.’” Here, also, Jeroboam, king 
of Israel, made a golden calf, and 
built an altar to Baal. 

Passing Shiloh, where the taber- 
nacle was set up and the tribes di- 
vided, a long ride jJeads to Jacob’s 
well, the scene of Christ’s interview 
with the woman of Samaria. The 
scenery of this region is bleak and 
mountainous, but becomes more cheer- 
ful as one approaches Nablouse, the 
ancient Sichem. This town, in the 
valley between Mts. Ebal and Geri- 
zim, witnessed in its day the reading 
of the blessings and curses to the 
tribes of Israel by Joshua. On Mt. 
Gerizim the Samaritans erected a 
temple like that at Jerusalem, their 
assistance and aid in building the 
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great temple having been refused. 
In a synagogue in Sichem is pre- 
served the original manuscript of the 
Pentateuch, which the Samaritans 
claim to be the only one extant. It 
is written on parchment, in very close 
Samaritan and Pheenician characters, 
with no punctuation nor division of 
words. The manuscript is said to be 
three thousand five hundred years 
old, and is very precious in the opin- 
ion of its possessors. 

The plain of Esdraelon is one of 
the most famous tracts of country in 
Palestine. Its ancient name was 
Megiddo; and it was the scene of 
the battle of Saul with the Philis- 
tines, and of Gideon’s combat with 
the Amorites. In1799, on this same 
plain, Napoleon conquered the Turks 
under Abdallah Pasha. The plain is 
about eighteen miles long, and twelve 
miles broad; but it is infested with 
Bedouins to such an extent that but 


little of it can be cultivated. Fields of 
barley, however, are quite frequent. 
Esdraelon has three spurs, like out- 
stretched fingers, extending from its 


base on the east. The first of these 
divisions extends from Djimir to 
Mt. Gilboa, where Saul and Jona- 
than perished. The second extends 
from Gilboa to the lesser Mt. Her- 
mon, this being the ancient valley of 
Jezreel, and very fertile, stretching 
nearly to the Jordan. The third 
division reaches from Hermon to 
Mt. Tabor, on which the transfig- 
uration is said to have taken place. 
The best authorities, however, locate 
this event on Mt. Hermon. Fol- 
lowing one of these spurs, we come to 
Jezreel, the ancient city of Ahab and 
Jezebel. Near this city was the 
vineyard of Naboth, whom the wicked 
queen caused to be slain, that she 
might gain possession of his land. 
But “the wrath of the Lord was 
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visited upon Joram,” the son of 
Ahab; for he was defeated and killed 
in battle by Jehu, and his mother 
Jezebel thrown from a window, and 
devoured by dogs. In another part 
of the plain is Nain, where Christ 
raised up from the dead the poor wid- 
ow’s son. Questioning an Arab sheik 
at Nain, by means of an interpreter, 
a traveller asked him how he should 
like to go to America. He replied, 
“T should not like to go there.” — 
“Why not?” — “Because, if it had 
been a good country, you would never 
have left it.” These simple people 
have not the slightest idea what it is 
to travel for pleasure or instruction; 
and only sheer necessity would induce 
them to leave their own country. 
Beyond the plain of Esdraelon, and 
separated from it by Mt. Nazareth, 
lies the city where our Lord passed 
the greater part of his life. Naza- 
reth lies in a secluded spot, nestling 
among the hills by which it is sur- 
rounded. It is no exception in out- 
ward appearance to all Syrian towns, 
which are universally built of stone 
of a dull brown color, intended, per- 
haps, to conceal them from hostile 
eyes. The streets are always narrow, 
and the houses hovels; and the only 
redeeming feature in the scene are 
the monasteries and churches erect- 
ed by Christians. The Nazarene 
women are handsome; and the type 
of face among the men is very like 
the traditional portraits of the Sa- 
viour. The thought that Jesus 
Christ passed his youth here, increas- 
ing “in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man,” preparing 
for his great ministry, makes Naza- 
reth of quite as much interest as 
Bethlehem. The Church of the An- 
nunciation, built in 1620, is not re- 
markable for its beauty, but contains 
the grotto where Gabriel announced 
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to the Virgin Mary that she should 
have ason. Here, also, is shown the 
kitchen of the Virgin’s house, which 
is no longer here, having been trans- 
ported by angels to Loretto, in Italy. 
In the so-called “carpenter’s shop” 
is exhibited the table where the Sa- 
viour often broke bread with his dis- 
ciples. Mary’s well, outside the 
town, is very interesting, as it bears 
the appearance of great antiquity, 
and probably did exist in our Sa- 
viour’s time. Hither the Virgin came 
to draw water; and the Nazarene 
women still hasten to it, at eventide, 
to fill their earthen pitchers. 
Returning to the plain of Esdraelon, 
we ride towards Mt. Tabor, often 
spoken of, as we have said, as the 
doubtful site of the transfiguration. 
It was a place of assemblage for the 
northern tribes of Israel, when they 
held their great councils. The moun- 
tain is about 1,400 feet above the level 
of the plain, and is shaped like a 
truncated cone, or a grenadier’s hat. 
On the summit is a small church, 
scarcely worthy of notice ; but the view 
from it is very extensive: and the 
snowy peak of Mt. Hermon, the Med- 
iterranean, Mt. Carmel, and the grand 
plain below, unite to form a rare pan- 
orama. The road from this point to 
the Sea of Galilee is very poor, es- 
pecially in the spring, when the mud 
is almost knee-deep; but, after a tedi- 
ous ride over the rolling country, the 
first glimpse of the lake causes an en- 
tire forgetfulness of fatigue in the 
beauty of the scene. If the traveller 
be fortunate enough to approach Lake 
Genesareth at sunset, or after a storm, 
the landscape is one never to be for- 
gotten. It is not grand, for the only 
high mountain visible is the peak of 
Hermon, away towards the north; 
but the hills on its eastern side are 
quite bold, while the western banks 
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slope more gradually, and are covered 
with a refreshing greenness. It is the 
tranquillity and comparative softness 
of the view which make it so lovely in 
the weary pilgrim’s eyes ; but many of 
our American lakes have much the real 
advantage in situation and surround- 
ings. The lake is about thirteen miles 
in length, and six in breadth ; and the 
insignificance in point of size of a 
country where such a little sheet of 
water could be called a sea is very 
apparent. Mt. Hattin is one of the 
most striking hills on the western 
side; and this is considered to be the 
place where the Sermon on the Mount 
was delivered. On the plain of Hat- 
tin was fought the last battle of the 
second Crusade, in which the Chris- 
tians were defeated by Saladin, and 
driven from Syria. The only town 
on the lake is Tiberias, a quaint old 
place, which, in the time of Herod the 
Great, was the centre of an immense 
traffic. The other places, once of al- 
most equal importance, but now so 
completely in ruins that scarcely any 
trace of them is left, were Magdala, 
the home of Mary Magdalene; Ca- 
pernaum, known by a low mound of 
stones; Chorazin, which still retains 
some carved and sculptured pillars ; 
and Bethsaida, marked by an old arch- 
way. 

Striking across the hills from the 
lake, the country abounds in the ole- 
ander and brilliant flowers; and fine 
views of the Sea of Galilee and the 
mountains accompany the traveller to 
Safed. This city is not very old, 
dates back perhaps a thousand years, 
but was nearly destroyed by a terrible 
earthquake in 1837, which threw 
down the houses, and killed five thou- 
sand people. Safed is one of the 
chief cities of the Jews, who believe 
that at some future day the Messiah 
will rise from Lake Genesareth and 
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establish his kingdom here. In the 
sixteenth century, this city was cele- 
. brated for its colleges and its learned 
Rabbies. It is built on a remarkably 
high hill, and is very picturesque. 
Pursuing our way, and passing 
through the plain of El Huleh, we 
finally come to Banias, or Cesarea 
Philippi. The Greeks settled this 
city, and named it after their god 
Pan. The corruption of the name 
comes, perhaps, from the inability of 
the Syrians to distinguish between 
the letters Band P. The grotto, from 
which issues the main historical source 
of the Jordan, is in a high cliff; and 
underneath it is a large cave, full of 
water, which forces its way out under 
débris, fallen at some time from the 
stony bank above it. The river 
rushes along at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, pouring a hundred thousand 
gallons of water a minute through its 
_ small channel. Herod the Great 
built a temple near this grotto in hon- 
or of Augustus Cesar; and it was in 
the time of this Roman Emperor that 
the city received the name of Cesarea 
Philippi. To this town came our 
Saviour in the last days of his minis- 
try, and was transfigured on a “ high 
mountain,” supposed by Dean Stanley 
to have been Mt. Hermon. Eusebius 
describes a statue of Christ at Caesarea 
Philippi, which he says was erected 
by the grateful woman whom he had 
cured from the disease which had for 
twelve years baffled her physicians. 
The country around the base of Her- 
mon is bleak and stony ; but trees, es- 
pecially the olive, are quite abundant. 
These olive-trees, when very old, as- 
sume very fantastic shapes. Their 
trunks are mere skeletons; and their 
limbs stretch out in the most grotesque 
way, looking like dogs’ heads, or many- 
headed serpents. Occasionally fig- 
ures resembling Hercules, Samson, 
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Atlas, etc., or some old witch of En- 
dor nearly bent double with age and 
care, seem to be embodied in these 
trees, and make one feel that the age 
of Dryads has scarcely gone by. The 
olive is a very sturdy tree, and even 
when hoary with age never dies a 
natural death, but bears its fruit faith- 
fully year after year. 

Crossing the flank of Hermon, near 
the snow line, one gets some idea of 
the glory of Petra, in meeting curious 
rocks of various colors, — pink, yellow, 
and brown, —andsoon after strikes 
the diligence road to Damascus. 

About an hour before reaching this 
city, the road passes through a beau- 
tiful glen, watered by the Barada, and 
filled with apricot-trees. Damascus 
lies in the plain of Damascus, of 
which the boundaries are delightfully 
distant; and the view of it from the 
cliff, where the conversion of Paul oc- 
curred, is justly celebrated. The city 
has room to spread itself out; and all 
the houses have open courts, with a 
central fountain and orange and lem- 
on trees. The apricot-trees are so 
numerous as to form, when in blossom, 
a rosy circle around the city. Da- 
mascus is the capital of Syria, and 
the oldest city mentioned in the Bi- 
ble: it was a city in Abraham’s time; 
and one tradition affirms that it was 
founded by Uz, the grandson of Noah, 
and another that it was the site of 
the garden of Eden. The bazaars in 
Damascus are much larger than those 
in Cairo, and less confused: the streets 
are cleaner and wider ; and each differ- 
ent kind of merchandise has its quar- 
ter of the city. The mosque is a 
large building, imposing from its size, 
but much defaced by the whitewash- 
ing of its walls, formerly covered with 
mosaics. The great possession of the 
mosque is the head of John the Bap- 
tist, which is kept in a golden casket. 
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. The ranges of Lebanon and Ante- 

Lebanon intervene between Damas- 
cus and Beyrout; and the scenery is 
very fine. The famous cedars of 
Lebanon are somewhere on the route; 
but the deep snows on the mountains 
often prevent travellers from visiting 
them. The plain of Celo-Syria sepa- 
rates the two ranges of mountains: 
it is well watered by the Leontes; but 
scarcely a wild flower grows upon it. 
The sides of the mountains are ter- 
raced ; and this part of the country is 
densely populated. And now the 
weary reader and traveller catches 
sight at last of Beyrout, which seems 
like home after our long journey, and 
will afford us a grateful resting-place. 
A little poem, taken from Dr. Bellows’s 
“Old World in its New Face,” gives 
a very pretty version of a tradition 
current among the peasants of Syria. 


There is a ruby flower that blows 
On Judah’s mountains cold, 

Wherever Jordan’s river flows, 
Or Sharon’s plains unfold. 
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Not Solomon, in all his pride, 
Was e’er so richly dressed 

As the green fields or mountain side 
By these fair flowers caressed. 


They sparkle with the morning’s dew ; 
They kindle in the sun; 

Their blushes have a lustre new 
When the bright day is done. 


When our dear Lord his wounded side. 
Emptied on Zion’s ground, 

The winds caught up the precious tide, 
And scattered it around. 


From every drop a flower sprung up, 
And in strange beauty stood, 

Till every acre had its cup 
Full of that sacred flood. 


So the sweet truth by Jesus taught, 
Borne on the Spirit’s breath, 

To every distant clime is brought, — 
The antidote of death. 


In each believing heart there grows 
One healing plant of God, 

An offshoot from sweet Sharon’s rose, 
That sprung from Jesus’ blood. 





OPTIMISM. 


BY CAZNEAU PALFREY. 


Is this the best possible of worlds ? 
Are all things in it tending to the 
greatest ultimate good? The affirma- 
tive of this question has been main- 
tained as a philosophical opinion, un- 
der the name of Optimism, both be- 
fore and since the existence of Chris- 
tianity. What are the grounds of 
that belief ? 

In the discussion of this question, 
the existence of an intelligent Creator 
and Ruler of the universe is pre-sup- 
posed. The character and nature of 
the Supreme Intelligence, so far as 


they can be ascertained, are essential 
elements in the question; without 
which, a discussion of it would be im- 
possible, since the only way left of de- 
termining whether good is the end 
and aim of all creation would be by 
observing and comprehending the 
whole universe in all its complexity, 
and through its whole extent in space 
and duration. 

In this essay, it will also be assumed 
that a solution of the problem of the 
universe is not to be sought entirely 
within the circle of this mortal life; 
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but that there is an endless life be- 
yond the present, in which an expla- 
nation may be found of some of the 
difficulties connected with this sub- 
ject. 

To every human soul is given the 
idea of God; that is, every soul has a 
native instinct, in which it cannot help 
placing implicit faith; which, when 
fully developed into consciousness, 
is found to involve the idea of God. 
No one indeed has this idea in per- 
fection. In the infancy of the indi- 
vidual and of the race, and by reason 
of ignorance, insensibility, and sin, it 
is often imperfect. As the soul grows, 
and its spiritual powers and affections 
- come into exercise, this idea becomes 
more full and complete; and what- 
ever degree of fulness and complete- 
ness it may have reached at any time 
in the conception of any individual, 
to him for the time it represents God. 
His faith in it is a part of his nature: 
he cannot escape from it; he is more 
sure of it than of any arguments by 
which he might seek to prove it. 

What are the contents of this na- 
tive idea of God? It may be an- 
swered briefly, absolute being, infin- 
ity of nature, perfection of character. 
The absolute Being must be perfectly 
good. Any deficiency of benevolent 
will would be imperfection. He must 
be supposed to have designed for ev- 
ery creature he has made the greatest 
good he is capable of receiving. We 
cannot conceive him as inflicting 
unnecessary suffering upon any one. 
He must unerringly know what the 
true good of each of his creatures is, 
and by what means it may be best 
effected. He must be able to accom- 
plish all the purposes of his wisdom 
and goodness. He is universally 
present, eternal in his naturé, un- 
changeable in all his attributes: he 
can never disappoint the trust reposed 
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in him. Never, nowhere, can any 
creature of his pass beyond the limits 
of his care and love. 

Almighty; all-wise, omnipresent, 
eternal love. This, then, we will say, 
is the fulness of our idea of God. 
Nothing short of this satisfies the in- 
stinctive craving of man’s — heart, 
This is the conclusion to which pure 
reason leads. This is the intimation 
which the order of nature and the 
course of events suggest; though, from 
the necessity of the case, they cannot 
demonstrate it to the finite under- 
standing. This is the faith towards 
which the universal heart of humanity, 
in its religious education, manifestly 
tends; and with this the manifesta- 
tion of God in Christ perfectly harmo- 
nizes. This, then, is really man’s 
idea of God; and we have a right to 
say of it, as we said of his first germi- 
nal notion of Deity, it is a part of his 
nature; he cannot escape from it; he 
is more sure of it than of any argu- 
ments by which he may seek to prove 
it. 

It would seem, then, that our only 
alternative is between optimism and 
atheism. What we mean when we 
assert the existence of a God is, that 
good will ultimately prevail; that 
thought is indicated in our native 
speech. God and good are kindred, 
almost identical words. We say God 
is good: and we might say good is 
God; that is, it is the governing and 
victorious principle in the universe. 
If all things are not tending to good, 
it must be because the highest intelli- 
gence is not benevolent enough to 
will the highest good, or wise enough 
to know what is truly good, or how it 
is to be effected, or powerful enough 
to fulfil his wise and good purposes; 
in other words, he is not God, and 
there is no God. 

So long as we remain in the region 
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of abstract truth, the demonstration 
of optimism seems to be complete; 
but when we look to see how the or- 
der of nature and the course of events 
agree with it, we are confronted at 
once with much that at first sight 
seems to contradict it. How much 
pain and disease are endured, how 
many hopes are disappointed, how 
many affections wounded, how many 
good purposes frustrated, how many 
fine powers wasted in uncongenial sit- 
uations, how rarely does the ideal of 
a life approach fulfilment! What 
shall we say of the privations of pov- 
erty, which large portions of the race 
hopelessly endure; the necessity of 
grinding and consuming toil, by which 
multitudes prolong a miserable exist- 
ence; the degradation of ignorance, 
and the pollution of vice, in which 
large masses are plunged ; the wrongs 
that man suffers by the fraud, vio- 
lence, injustice, and oppression of his 
fellow-man ; the desolations of famine, 
pestilence, and earthquake, produced 
by the uncontrollable and incalculable 
agencies of nature? None of these is 
to be left out of the account. Faith 
in the final prevalence of good is to 
be maintained, if at all, in the face of 
these facts. These facts, and those 
truths concerning God, must be view- 
ed together; they have mutual re- 
lations. The facts can be rightly un- 
derstood only in the light that the 
truths shed upon them; and the truths 
need the interpretation that the facts 
put upon them. 

Before looking into this mass of 
evil, let the admission be made, that 
a satisfactory demonstration of the 
truth of optimism is not to be obtain- 
ed by induction. The idea of perfect 
love, such as the heart craves, and 
such as the healthy and well-develop- 
ed soul believes in, is not got by tak- 
ing an inventory of successive events, 
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setting down to the credit of the di- 
vine beneficence such as happen to 
accord with our wishes, and carrying 
to the other side of the account those 
of an opposite character. It cannot 
but be that many events will be met 
with whose resulting good is far beyond 
the reach of our sight. The critical 
understanding has no rightful juris- 
diction of such cases; they must be 
carried up for final adjudication to 
the higher tribunal of pure reason. 
If we could take into one view the 
whole scheme of the universe, we 
might see that it is perfectly good; 
but only God himself can so view it: 
no finite mind is competent to such 
a comprehension of it. The real ques- 
tion, then, to be answered by observa- 
tion of Nature and the course of 
events, is, whether we get from it as 
complete confirmation of the truth we 
have otherwise demonstrated as could 
fairly be expected, considering the 
necessary limits of our powers; and 
whether we find any thing utterly ir- 
reconcilable, upon any rational princi- 
ple, with the idea that good will ulti- 
mately prevail. In so vast a subject, 
what can we do but indicate a few 
lines of thought that lead to satisfac- 
tory conclusions ? 

First, we notice that the universe 
is governed by general laws, as a uni- 
verse designed by a perfectly wise 
Being for the abode of rational be- 
ings must necessarily be; and that 
those general laws have for their end 
the production of good, though evil 
is sometimes incidentally produced by 
them. The material universe is made 
up of wise adaptations of means to 
ends, which intimate an intelligent 
author; and those ends are always 
beneficial ends. All the traces we 
find of creative intelligence indicate 
also a benevolent Creator. Natural 
science consists in the discovery of 
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uses in material nature; and, by uses, 
we mean « beneficial purpose. In ex- 
amining the structure of an animal, 
the naturalist assumes that every part 
and organ is designed to answer some 
good end. That assumption furnish- 
es at once the motive and the object 
of his investigations. If he meets 
with a part of which he does not 
readily see the use, he does not con- 
clude that it has none; but his curi- 
osity is stimulated, and he pursues 
his inquiry till he discovers the pur- 
pose which that part was meant to 
answer. Neither would he be satis- 
fied if the only purpose he could dis- 
cern was the production of pain or 
disease. He would be sure that he 
had not yet discovered its ultimate 
purpose; and he would look farther, 
till he found in what way it promoted 
the well-being and enjoyment of the 
animal. Thus does faith that all was 


meant for good underlie science, and 


stimulate and direct our studies of 
the works of God, and receive fresh 
confirmation from all that we learn 
of them. 

So, in the course of events, good is 
the rule; and what we call evil is the 
exception. Every human being, in 
passing through life, has more of 
happiness than of misery. If one is 
disposed to think otherwise, let him 
consider that evil, for the very reason 
that it is exceptional, is much more 
conspicuous than good. The loss of a 
few lives by a railroad accident is 
proclaimed in all the newspapers in 
the land; but who hears of the mil- 
lions of travellers who make safe and 
comfortable journeys? So, in times 
of general calamity, the sufferers by 
it are brought to notice, as it is well 
that they should be; but there is no 
occasion to mention the innumerable 
individuals who are unaffected by it, 
and the safe and happy families and 
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homes that it has not touched. In- 
deed, we discover our instinctive faith 
in the prevalence of good by the way 
in which -we talk about the events of 
life. When we speak of the myste- 
ries of Providence, we always mean 
by them calamity, suffering, some 
form of what we call evil. We never 
call any thing good that happens to 
us a mystery. Why? Evidently 
because we expect it; it happens ac- 
cording to what we consider to be the 
natural course of things. We feel no 
need of reconciling it with our theory 
of the universe. Evil alone needs 
explanation; good explains itself. 
What would it be to live in a world 
in which good were a mystery ? 
Much of the evil that we meet in 
the course of events appears so to us, 
because we look at it from a wrong 
point of view. We misjudge the 
ways of Providence from a misappre- 
hension of their purpose. Do we 
wish to see it demonstrated that good 
is the great end of creation? What 
sort of good? Men hold various 
opinions about what is good. Are all 
things working together for what to 
our short sight seems good, or for 
what God knows to be truly good? 
Shall we hold the divine government 
pledged always to promote our ease 
or present comfort, — what we blindly 
call our happiness ? or shall we sup- 
pose its great purpose to be our moral 
and spiritual well-being? A little 
child, if he were to express what 
seems to him most desirable, would 
demand an unlimited supply of sweet- 
meats, liberty to play with every 
thing within his reach, that his will 
should never be thwarted, no desired 
gratification withheld, no unwelcome 
task imposed. A world ordered on 
this plan would seem to him the best 
possible world. Every thing short of 
this, — all denial of his wishes, all op- 
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position to his will, all wholesome re- 
straint, all requirement of unwonted 
effort, — appear to him mysterious 
dispensations of the parental govern- 
ment. ‘These are the first forms in 
which the great question of evil, 
which will pursue him to the end, 
presents itself to his little mind. He 
does not know that the state of 
things that he so desires would be the 
worst evil that could befall him; that 
it would be fatal to his bodily health, 
and to his mental and moral develop- 
ment; and that he would never cease, 
in after life, to deplore the irremedia- 
ble evil it would inflict upon him. 
We are not dissimilarly situated as 
children in the hands of the infinite 
Father. We are to be trained for 
states of being which we are as little 
able to conceive as the child is to un- 
derstand the duties and responsibili- 
ty of mature life. We are unable 
now to fathom the depths of our own 
nature, or to measure the extent of 
our own capacities and powers, or to 
imagine the spheres of activity into 
which we shall hereafter enter. We 
cannot, therefore, judge of the disci- 
pline by which we may be best pre- 
pared for the unknown and mysteri- 
ous future. Only we may reasonably 
conclude, that there will be in it some 
things that will seem strange to us; 
that it will sometimes wear the sem- 
blance of severity. Indeed, a world 
that tallied precisely with our notion 
of what a world should be might be 
fairly presumed, for that very reason, 
not to be the best possible world. 
The question presents itself, by whom 
is it best that the child should be 
taken care of, — by himself, or by his 
parent? How would the best possi- 
ble world be likely to be produced, — 
by our wisdom, or by God’s ? 
Imagine a state of things in which 
our wills were never crossed, in which 
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every wish were gratified as it arises, 
every rough place grew smooth as we 
approach it, every obstacle yielded to 
our slightést touch, or vanished before 
we reached it, our energy never 
tasked to grapple with a single diffi- 
culty; who would desire such a con- 
dition? Its insipidity would be in- 
tolerable. Moreover, a moral being 
could not grow, or even live, in such 
a condition. There is nothing in it 
that a moral nature can feed upon. 
There is in it no opportunity of per- 
forming a moral act. What, then, 
would we have? Just so much evil 
as we can easily overcome, as would 
afford a pleasant exercise to our power 
of resistance, as would give an agree- 
able variety to life? Such a condi- 
tion would be little different from 
that just described ; it would amount, 
indeed, to the same thing in the end. 
Such evil would be no trial. We 
should not improve under it. What 
is needed for the full development of 
our moral energy is something more 
than we should voluntarily choose for 
ourselves; something from which we 
naturally shrink ; something that, at 
first sight, looks invincible. In this 
present state of being, we can see np 
way in which all the strength of our 
nature, all its capacities of action and 
endurance, all its various sensibilities 
and deep affections, could be called 
forth and exercised without some such 
course of events as we call evil. The 
harp that receives only the impulses 
of the passing wind gives forth, in- 
deed, a wild and pleasing melody, but 
never such strains as reveal its full 
power, and most deeply touch the 
heart of the listener. In order that 
it should yield its richest music, it 
must be not merely breathed upon by 
the gentle airs of summer, but struck 
by the hand of a master who per- 
fectly understands its capability, and 
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knows how to evoke the soul of har- 
mony that is hidden in its chords. 

When we have once apprehended 
the truth that the great end of Prov- 
idence is not to make us happy, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, but 
to make us good, or rather to make 
us happy in the highest sense, by 
making us good, a large subtraction 
is already made from the aggregate 
of apparent evil. The pain, sorrow, 
disappointment, loss, that have called 
forth the energy of the soul, exercised 
its moral power, and developed its 
spiritual nature, no longer appear as 
evil. The evil that was in them is 
lost in the greater good they have 
produced. They who have passed well 
through such an experience call it a 
blessed one, and would not have had 
it otherwise. But all outward evil is 
capable of being so used. Such is 
manifestly the divine purpose in it; 
and thus the benevolence of the Cre- 
ator in ordering it is justified. 

But what shall be said of sin, the 
greatest, the most unqualified, of all 
evils? First, it may be said that it 
is an incidental result of man’s moral 
freedom, and therefore not directly 
chargeable upon the divine govern- 
ment. Without that freedom of will 
which makes sin possible, there could 
be no virtue; the exalted excellence 
that is sometimes attained would have 
no existence; unceasing progress 
would be impossible. ‘Then, there is 
a remedy for sin; it may be repented 
of, and forsaken. Its evil effect upon 
the soul may be undone; and one who 
has fallen into it may rise to lofty 
heights of goodness. Thus a variety 
of character may be produced, that 
fills a necessary place in the scale of 
moral being. There may be, in some 
region of the universe, pure spirits, 
who have never known sin, and never 
experienced the sorrows of repentance, 
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nor the peace of pardon. And there 
are spirits of just men made perfect; 
not originally created perfect, but who 
have become so through a varied ex- 
perience of error and correction, wan- 
dering and return, lapse and recovery, 
sin, repentance, pardon, and renewal. 
Chords of deeper harmony have been 
touched in their souls; and it may be 
that they have been thus prepared for 
spheres of service that no one of the 
angelic host could fill. Thus even out 
of the evil of sin God may eventually 
bring-a greater good than could else 
have existed. 

But, it may be said, these considera- 
tions explain a small part only of the 
class of evils to which they refer. 
How shall we account for the many 
sins that are not repented of and re- 
nounced, and the suffering that has 
not made the heart better, but has 
hardened it rather into insensibility, 
or weakened it into chronic queru- 
lousness and discontent? It must be 
confessed that these are the great 
mysteries. There is nothing within 
the bounds of our natural vision by 
which they can be explained. If they 
result in good, it is at a point beyond 
our sight. But is there nothing with- 
in our present knowledge of our own 
nature, and of the government under 
which we live, that may help us to 
form some rational conception of a 
method by which these mysteries may 
be solved ? 

There are facts that seem to show 
that the mind never forgets; that it 
possesses a latent capacity of recalling 
every past act, word, purpose, wish, 
thought; that we can never, there- 
fore, escape from our sins and their 
consequences, except by repentance 
and reformation; that, though they 
may seem to have passed into oblivion, 
uncancelled, they may hereafter be viv- 
idly recalled, and the shame and self- 
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reproach they ought to have produced 
will be felt, and true penitence for 
them be experienced, and the soul be 
at last restored to its right condition 
and true good. The power of the hu- 
man will to resist the divine will is 
indeed indefinite; but the power of 
divine love is infinite. Surely God is 
able, consistently with the confessedly 
limited freedom that belongs to man, 
eventually to subdue all moral evil, 
and to gather all souls into his bosom. 

So of suffering and sorrow. Their 
purpose may not have been recog- 
nized at the time of their occurrence : 
they may have passed off, and the 
memory of them may seem to have 
faded away ; but an imperishable rec- 
ord of them has been laid up, to be 
hereafter read in a true light. And 
then the soul may gather up all the 
fruits of its whole experience, and go 
on in its everlasting career, with the 
wisdom it has thus acquired. 

There is an infinite difference be- 
tween temporary evil that is instru- 
mental to greater good, and eternal 
and irremediable evil. The former is 
all that we have to account for. Com- 
pared with the everlasting prevalence 
of good which is to follow the extinc- 
tion of the last vestige of evil, it is 
infinitely small. In the whole vast 
scheme of Providence, it is as nothing. 
But, it may be said, it is much to us, 
who dwell in time, and are obliged to 
measure the duration of all things by 
our computation of time. Granted ; 
it may be further said, that all things 
are tending to the greatest possible 
good. Is it not an evil that we can- 
not see that it is so, at every step? 
So, to go yet more deeply into the 
heart of the mystery, why, it may be 
asked, should evil be a necessary in- 
strument for the production of good? 
Why might we not have the good 
without the evil? The more pro- 
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foundly these questions are pondered, 
the more clearly will they be seen to 
resolve themselves into questions like 
these: Why is man a limited and 
imperfect being? Why does he not 
know all things? Why can he not do 
all things ? Why is he not made so per- 
fect that progress shall forever be im- 
possible to him? Why is he not God? 

If it was well that God should give 
a place in his creation to a race of 
moral beings, limited, of course, in 
their nature, capable of growth and 
of constant tendency toward their 
ideal perfection, then it was well that 
he should surround them with the 
conditions under which alone they 
could live and grow; it was neces- 
sary that they should have something 
to contend with or submit to, some- 
thing to choose or refuse. Without 
evil, man would never have known 
good. All the forces and elements 
of the natural world are revealed by 
their alternations and changes. If 
every object on which we ever placed 
our hands had been of precisely the 
same temperature, we should never 
have had an idea of heat. Electricity 
and magnetism are brought to our 
knowledge only by disturbances of 
their equilibrium. So good is re- 
vealed to us by contrast with evil. In 
a world without evil, there would have 
been no opportunity of moral choice, 
no conception of a better state to 
which to aspire. Man’s first eating 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
is spoken of as a calamity, because its 
immediate consequence is an expe- 
rience of suffering; but it is a neces- 
sary step in his moral progress. By 
means of it, he loses indeed his earth- 
ly paradise ; but, without it, his face 
would never have been set towards 
that kingdom of God and Christ and 
heaven which is so much more glori- 
ous a state than Eden. 
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As when in heaven the stars shine clear round the moon in her brightness ; 
Mountain-peaks, and groves, and high-cliffed headlands appearing 
Clear in the windless air; while skyward the ether is parted, 
Baring each star to the view; and in heart the shepherd rejoices : 
So many watch-fires, between the ships and the waters of Xanthus, 
Lit by the Trojans, appeared before Troy : for watch-fires a thousand 
Burned in the plain ; and by each, in the light of the blazing embers, 
Warriors fifty sat ; while their steeds by the chariots standing 
Champed white barley and oats, and awaited the fair-throned morning. 

S. R. CaLTHrop. 





TRvTH, crushed to earth, shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, stricken, writhes in pain, 


And dies amid her worshippers. 


Bryant. 


* In terram Verum cedas licet, usque resurget : 
Verum habet AXterni secula vasta Dei ; 
At, sibi sacratus Error percussus ad aras, 
Inter cultores concidit ipse suos. 
S. R. CaLTHRop, 


* N.B. Iam indebted to an Oxford friend for part of first verse. 
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BEFORE I WENT TO BROOK FARM. 


[Readers of “ The Overland Monthly » will remember a sketch by this author of 
her experiences at Brook Farm. She has promised to continue the record of those 
experiences for the readers of “ OLD anD New.”] 


As the members in The Brook Farm 
Association represented in their ante- 
cedents such widely different social 
phases, it may not be amiss, before 
proceeding further, to give a brief 
sketch of the previous experiences of 
one of them. 

Some months intervened between 
my first visit to Brook Farm and my 
permanent residence there as a mem- 
ber of the community; indeed, the 
correspondence between myself and 
the Lady Superior and Sybil did not 
look, at first, beyond six months’ oppor- 
tunity for me to study American his- 
tory, and arithmetic, in which, like 
most English girls of that day, I was 
sadly deficient. This defect in my 
education once supplied, it was my 
intention to turn my face westward, 
and seek “employment as a teacher. 
I could hasten but slowly towards the 
community; since from my scanty 
earnings as seamstress in the Enge 
family must be saved the wherewithal 
to clothe me and cover incidental ex- 
penses during the proposed term, — 
six hours a day labor being considered 
an equivalent for my board and lodg- 
ing; so, after the eventful two weeks 
previously described, I returned to my 
repressed and unnatural life in Bos- 
ton, but returned with a new spirit 
aroused in me. The path which had 
been so hopelessly blocked up for 
nearly two years opened wide and fair 
before me ; and, with a definite point 
to look forward to, I could well afford 
to smile, and sometimes, when occa- 
sion justified, release my old hearty 

1 See “ Overland Monthly” for July, 1870, 


laugh, so long barred by formal and 
forbidding circumstances. 

The English family, whose children 
I had taught on such pleasant terms 
since I was little more than a child 
myself, having returned to England, 
it was left for me to take my “ desti- 
ny” into my own hands, and prove 
myself. I had travelled with them 
from La Joie, the most charming spot 
in the highlands of Lower Canada; 
but foreseeing the change that must 
take place in their domestic arrange- 
ments on their return home, and hav- 
ing already discovered my innate sym- 
pathy with American ideas, I preferred 
to take my chance of obtaining em- 
ployment in the city of Boston, rather 
than risk failure or dependence among 
my friends in the old country. Could 
some faint mathematical light have 
dawned on my calculating faculties, 
I could have at once assumed control 
of the district school at La Joie; but, 
with fractions appearing as lawless 
enigmas, that door was closed on me. 
I had the more readily decided to part 
with them here, for the reason that 
some very distant connections of my 
stepfather’s were among the “first 
families” of the city; and it seemed 
not unlikely that through them I 
might hear of some suitable situation, 
or at least one that might suit me un- 
til I could more clearly see my way. 

The New World had so much more 
hopeful an aspect than the Old to a 
young and independent girl, that, rash 
and self-willed as my decision appear- 
ed, my determination to remain be- 
hind never wavered for a moment: 
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so, the tearful parting over, I sought 
without delay the residence of the 
Enge family; first, it is true, con- 
sulting the landlady of The Minerva 
House, whose view of my case was 
rather hopeless. 

I found street and house, through 
the traditional courtesy of the Bos- 
tonians, inherited conjointly with their 
crooked and intricate streets. My 
very, very distant connection having 
been found, it was no easy task to 
introduce myself to the cold, dignified 
and self-possessed member of a “ first 
family.” Mrs. Harry Enge ignored 
at once and forever the very faint link 
that connected us, yet taxed her mind 
and memory, though in vain, to dis- 
cover some opening for me. It had 
happened, casually, during the con- 
versation, that the seamstress of the 
Enge establishment had been called 
away, and that her place remained 
unsupplied. As the gray dusk of the 
winter afternoon streamed grayer 
through the parlor windows, a before 
unfelt loneliness and fear crept over 
me; and, with the terrible emergency 
staring me more closely in the face, I 
at length ventured to suggest that I 
could fill that place. It was a desper- 
ate proposition from a young woman, 
brought up in a land second only to 
India in caste spirit, and where, for- 
tunately, her position as belonging to 
the educated class had never been 
questioned. 

With some hesitation, Mrs. Enge 
entertained the proposition. Final- 
ly, after questioning me further, and 
reading the letters of introduction 
from my friends and late patrons, she 
weighed the matter yet more careful- 
ly, scrutinizing me, at the same time, 
in a manner that affected me most 
painfully, and decided in the end to 
try me. HowI braced myself to car- 
ry out the rest of this interview I well 
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remember. I seemed somehow to 
have doomed myself. Mrs. Enge was 
so cold and clear and calm, that the 
very parlor caught her air. Intellect, 
without emotion or imagination, was 
traceable on the gravely-defined pat- 
tern of the carpet, on the cold and 
stately chairs, and the unrelieved 
bronze candelabras on the mantle-piece; 
but I was healthy and courageous, 
with no inclination to sit down and 
weep, and wait for some one to take 
up my burden, and carry it for me. 
If my services should prove satisfac- 
tory, — and I had no doubt on that 
head, as I was both neat and swift 
with my needle, — here would be safe 
shelter while I could collect my senses, 
a little stunned by the late events. 
At the time, I could not fully make 
real to myself what, socially speak- 
ing, the position of seamstress in- 
volved; when, however, at the close 
of the interview, Mrs. Enge remark- 
ed in an explanatory, business-like 
tone, — 

“You will, of course, take your 
meals with the other domeStics,” and 
I answered, “ Yes,” with a forced ef- 
fort, I became all at once very chil- 
ly, while a heavy weight pressed down 
my heart. It was all so strange and 
new, that I prayed silently for help 
from above ; while I leaned more heav- 
ily against the chair, to assure myself 
that all was stable as before. By no 
movement of a muscle did I allow my 
vague fearto become apparent, lest, ap- 
prehending inconvenience, she might 
wish to cancel the agreement. 

“Your name, again?” she urged, 
in the same stiff tone, as a conclusion. 
It was evident that here circumstan- 
ces must alter cases. “ Miss Loma” 
and “ Miss Brandt ” would never do; 
and Salome, my baptismal name, nev- 
er used before, would be the proper 
thing. 
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“Well, Salome, you can come to- 
‘morrow;” and with dignity she 
swept out of the hall, leaving me to 
make my exit as best I might. At 
that moment, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, which I had absorbed at 
sight six months before, seemed some- 
how blurred and invalidated ; and on 
my way back to The Minerva Hotel, I 
reasoned miserably with myself. “ How 
could she look me in the face, and con- 
demn me to society which she was 
not willing herself to share? But 
could she tell: me from an impostor? 
Was there, then, nothing in the ex- 
pression of the face, in one’s tones of 
voice, in what was said, and what 
was not said, that bore conclusive tes- 
timony to one’s true rank in the so- 
cial scale?” But what right had I 
to demand a just appreciation at once, 
or a delicate sense of justice in total 
strangers? What had sentiment todo 
with a business transaction? I had 
asked for the situation, and obtained 
it; ought I not to be thankful? If 
any one could afford to wait for recog- 
nition, I could; for I had inherited a 
pride that went both below and above 
the ordinary caste spirit. I was es- 
pecially proud of my descent from gen- 
erations of radicals. As far back as 
I could read, my race had been brave 
thinkers and bold actors, heretic al- 
ways to the popular theology. My 
great-grandfather had defied the 
scheming French priests; my grand- 
father, on his deathbed, insisted that 
my mother should read to him her 
mother’s love-letters. “They contain 
the purest religion I know of,” he 
said; and, if there is indeed a heaven, 
[ have a passport through her.” My 
father, a bluff sea-captain, was wont 
good-naturedly to set aside “that pal- 
try scheme of salvation, than which 
any school-boy could have invented a 
better;” and at night, pacing the 
12 
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deck of his ship, read quite another 
than the so-called Christian theology 
in the peopled sky. Thus I came 
honestly by my heterodoxy, and also 
by my democracy. Now, the latter 
was to be put to proof; for it was ap- 
parent that I had fallen out of my 
class, —an event that threatened to 
prove as hazardous in the first city of 
New England as it would have been 
in the capital of Old England. 

It must be understood, that, at this 
time, I was nineteen: was well read 
in current English literature; read 
French fluently ; had some knowledge 
of music; was eager for truth; had 
an infinite faith in immortality; was 
conscientious, pure-minded, and full 
of sympathy. Women had always 
loved me. “She will when she 
knows me,” I hoped and prayed. 
“The isolation could not last long; 
and the experience, if faithfully used, 
must prove valuable.” 

The Enge family consisted of Mr. 
and Mrs. Enge, two younger sisters 
of the latter, an invalid uncle, and, 
during vacations, a lately-adopted 
nephew, now at Cambridge. Mr. 
Enge was senior partner in a South- 
ern house. He was also a prominent 
member of the Hoosack-street Unita- 
rian Church, devoting much of his 
time to its business and welfare. The 
women of the family were equally 
engrossed with the interests of the 
new-old faith; and tracts, sermons, 
journals, and solid volumes of the- 
ology, controversial and affirmative, 
from England, Ireland, Scotland, to- 
gether with that steadily emanating 
from the New-England press, was the 
daily food of all. Finding that I 
leaned in this direction, no objection 
was made to my sharing the benefits 
of the same light; and, by degrees, 
I was permitted the use of their val- 
uable library of standard English 
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authors. And, while drinking at 
these fountains, I was enabled to for- 
get that I was excluded from the 
genial and cultured life of the par- 
lor; that a careful distance was main- 
tained, and all freedom and cordiality 
disappeared at the “east-room” 
door; that I ate my meals in a base- 
ment kitchen, which at night was 
overrun with cockroaches; and that 
I was advised to address as “ Miss 
Barbara” and “Miss Sophia” the 
two uninteresting sisters, who rarely 
lingered in the sewing-room after the 
work had been decided upon, and re- 
ligiously abstained from the least ap- 
proach to familiarity. 

For the sake of “respectability,” 
and from the lack of liberal churches 
at that day in England, I had been 
brought up in the Episcopal Church. 
From a child, I had mentally rebelled 
against the orthodox exposition of 
the divine government, and positively 
refused to be saved on any such in- 
vidious terms as were offered; in- 
deed, to my mind, the heaven de- 
scribed by the Church was the most 
tedious place imaginable, compared 
with which, any busy life, testing 
one’s powers, was preferable. To 
grasp history in a broad and deep 
sense, to touch the springs of charac- 
ter, and find how all action. could be- 
come harmonious, all shapes beautiful, 
this was the heaven I sought, as a 
higher school for my hungry faculties. 
What I most needed, for the present, 
was a philosophic statement of the 
amicable relations between the infinite 
and the finite, —a justification of my 
heterodox belief in universal benefi- 
cence. In Channing, the Wares, 
William J. Fox, and Martineau, I 
found myself more than justified. 

Viewed without reference to my 
own false position, I found much to 
admire in the characters of those 
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about me; and I was aware of a cer- 
tain intellectual atmosphere more ad- 
vanced than that I had been accus- 
tomed to, which had been musical and 
social rather than speculative. I 
felt more sincerity of speech, more 
downrightness; and the New-Eng- 
land women, I noticed, had more 
judgment, more self-reliance and de- 
cision of character, than any English 
women with whom I had come in 
contact. Conservative and cold as 
they were, they were yet persons of 
ideas, imagination. A generous and 
free sentiment, that makes the poetry 
of life, had no home in this “ first 
family,” orderly and pure as_ were all 
the surroundings. Inside her coterie, 
Mrs. Enge was capable of evanescent 
enthusiasm for aspiring, struggling 
souls ; outside, she had only her pale, 
cold charity. 

How I hungered during these two 
years for the old cordiality !— a word, 
a look, a kiss, from the woman whom 
I could but esteem for her many vir- 
tues. One spark of love would have 
illuminated the household to me. 

The sewing went on incessantly, 
though not oppressively; and there 
were other duties which it was found 
could be conveniently intrusted to 
reliable hands, —a delicate message to 
be delivered, the character of a ser- 
vant to be ascertained, a mistake in 
a bill to be explained, household 
secrets to be wisely guarded. Some- 
times these errands would bring me 
face to face with the caste spirit in a 
way that called for all my strength: 
as when, on one occasion, the bearer 
of a note to old Dr. Channing, I was 
coolly shut out in an outer entry to 
await reply ; or, when taken for special 
service to Nahant, I was sent into the 
servants’ hall to take my supper, 
where the presence of a crowd of 
coarse men and women, and the dis- 
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orderly character of the table, almost 
terrified me; while the uncleaned 
knife made eating almost an impossi- 
bility. At home, the servants were 
devoted to me, and I to them. I was 
their counsellor and consoler. They 
related to me their histories, their 
past joys and sorrows, loves, strug- 
gles, marriages, and poverty; and I 
found so much romance in these con- 
fidences, that, ever since, I can see 
nothing but a libel in Canning’s 
knife-grinder, who is made to say, — 


“ Story ? God bless you! 
I have none to tell, sir.” 


On Sundays, I went regularly to 
the Hoosack-street Church, but not 
to sit in the pew with the rest of the 
family. The sexton, duly notified, 
directed me to a remote place in the 
gallery appropriated to the use of 
poor strangers, where no grasp of the 
hand met mine during the period of 
my servitude. Fortunately, the music 
_ was good, and the preaching remark- 
able for fervor, if lacking in depth; 
and I was always in my place. 

I greatly enjoyed being present at 
the ordination of young ministers, — 
to me an important feature in the 
great drama. These cultivated young 
men were not to go forth to arouse 
afresh the passions, the superstitions, 
the fears of humanity: they had a 
much more difficult, but more real 
and enduring work before them, — 
that of awaking the higher faculties, 
the finer conscience, the broader sym- 
pathy of men and women; and no 
more tearful blessing than mine was 
added to give weight to the benedic- 
tion. Then came the address of 
Theodore Parker at the ordination of 
Mr. Shackford, on the transient and 
permanent in Christianity, which 
shook conservative Unitarianism to 
its foundation. The repose of the 
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Enge mansion was disturbed with the 
rest, and there was no end of condem- 
nation. “How did he dare talk so, 
the rash and positive young man!” 
“The battle had been fought. Uni- 
tarianism had arrived at rest and re- 
spectability, but had hardly drawn 
one long breath of satisfaction when 
the enemy would again be aroused by 
this bombshell falling into the midst 
of their camp.” I could not account 
for the extreme sensitiveness mani- 
fested by this religious body at being 
assailed as “infidels” by the ortho- 
dox clergy. ‘To have reached the fair 
fields of reason, to be certain that 
every soul was safe in the arms of 
Almighty love, made me conscious 
only of tolerant pity for those wh 
minds were chilled and limited % 
childish, traditionary superstition te- 
specting a personal devil, an endless 
hell, and sacrificial atonement, and 
the evil principle successful at last. 
Minority of one, with truth, I thought, 
ought to give peace and gladness. 
But the liberalism of that day was 
timid, and readily winced at the fresh 
volley of epithets called out by this 
broader definition of the religious 
faculty in man; and the spiritual 
cruelty which only civilization knows 
was visited on the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the great American theolo- 
gian whose days were so nearly num- 
bered. 

Thirty years ago, Garrison had de- 
scended from the garret; where, with 
the help of the small boy, he com- 
menced his onslaught on slavery. 
Such a vulgar, unimportant, far-off 
thing as anti-slavery sentiment was in 
those days! 

At a party given by one of the 
“ first families,” a young lady was in- 
spired to sing, “ The Slave Mother's 
Lament;” and, in consequence, the 
machinery of a polite civilization ex- 
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cluded her from its ranks. “The 
Liberator ” came with other journals, 
—the insane, outrageous, unconstitu- 
tional “ Liberator,” — with its self- 
evident propositions about human 
rights, and its fearless denunciations 
of slavery; “The Lowell Offering,” 
too, replete with beautiful sentiment, 
that the dust of cotton mills could 
not dim. I had half a mind to go 
and make common cause with these 
New-England girls, some of whom 
were saving money to pay off mort- 
gages on their fathers’ farms, or to 
help send a brother through college ; 
but dread of an unknown public kept 
me where I was. 

About this time, an event occurred 
that bade fair to revolutionize existing 
theories of the mind. In the various 
journals, from time to time, new men- 
tion had been made of the half-for- 
gotten experiments of one “ Mesmer,” 
on the will and consciousness of cer- 
stain negative or sympathetic person, 
termed “subjects.” The more 
thoughtful and educated gave little 
heed to this new charlatanism ; it was 
fraud, jugglery, unworthy even of ex- 
posure. But one day a singular sort 
of bustle and confusion prevailed in 
the house, and a grave and mysteri- 
ous air, not free from apprehension, 
was observable in the countenance of 
each member of the family. The 
domestics caught the idea that death 
had, in some way or other, been an- 
nounced to the invalid, Mr. Boggs, 
who nevertheless sat smiling in his 
easy-chair, in the sunny up-stairs 
chamber. This time, Miss Barbara’s 
sense of the marvellous overcame her 
poor pride; and, brim-full of the fact, 
before caution could be enjoined, she 
sought relief in speech. “Uncle 
Boggs could see through the walls with 
his eyes closed! could see people miles 
and miles off, and tell what they did 
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yesterday!” More definite investi- 
gation disclosed the following: — 

Between the patient and his physi- 
cian, a very singular bond had been 
found to exist, which made regular 
and frequent visits of the latter abso- 
lutely essential to the well-being of 
the invalid. On one occasion, Mr. 
Boggs urged, as reason for a longer 
consultation, “When you come in, 
you bring me health; when you leave 
so soon, I suffer as if my soul were 
wrenched from my body!” This, re- 
iterated in a variety of ways, at length 
suggested to the kindly and robust 
physician the possibility of there be- 
ing something in the new “ism” 
which, in France, was claiming, 
through Cahagnet, the attention of 
the thinking and reading public; and 
in jovial, rather than serious mood, he 
requested permission to test the form- 
ulas of Mesmerism. This granted, the 
eyes of Mr. Boggs closed as in dream- 
less slumber. The magnetizer, at the 
moment, could think of no question 
the reply to which would be a test; 
so he made the unimportant query, 
“Is Enge coming home to dinner? it 
is nearly time. Do you see him?” 
Mr. Boggs, to the surprise of the doc- 
tor, replied in restful tones, — 

“T will try to find him.” And, 
presently, “Yes, I am with him. He 
is in the cars. I do not wish to go to 
Lowell with him.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “get out, 
then, and tell me what he has gone 
to Lowell for.” 

“T am out now; but you hurried 
me so that I cannot tell what he is 
going for. Stay! I see. He has writ- 
ten a note to explain. A boy is bring- 
ing it up the street. How careless! 
He has stopped at Luther Enge’s: 
but the girl will return the note. 
She has told him to wait. Now he 
comes along: he is on the steps;” 
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and, before the bell had ceased ring- 
ing, the doctor had dropped the pa- 
tient’s hands, snapping, as one would 
suppose, the thread of his “ will-pow- 
er,’ rushed suddenly down stairs, 
opened the door, and had the note in 
his hand directed to “Mrs. Robert 
Enge.” 

“ You came straight from the office, 
did you? Had no difficulty in 
finding the house, eh?” said the 
doctor suavely, with inconsequential 
air. 

“Yes, sir; straight from the office. 
I made a mistake, though, and rung 
at Mr. Luther Enge’s. Then I re- 
membered. I might have read the 
direction.” 

The note, in the hands of Mrs. 
Enge, explained that the threatened 
failure of the mill-owners, Fagg & 
Littlejohn, had made it necessary for 
Mr. Enge to leave on the first train 
for Lowell, whence he hoped to re- 
turn early the following morning. 

Without waiting to explain, the 
doctor, with an air of profound scru- 
tiny, ran his fingers through his iron- 
gray locks, and ascended to the cham- 
ber; where his patient, without sign 
of interest or impatience, awaited, like 
the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, the 
magician’s’ wand to restore him to 
himself. 

This was enough of the supernatu- 
ral for one day; and, having placed the 
matter fully in the hands of Mrs. 
Enge, he left, to attend his other pa- 
tients. He left behind a most uncom- 
fortable array of circumstances ; for if 
people, if anybody, could be made to see 
through the walls of the house, were 
we not all living in glass houses ? 
Where was privacy, seclusion? I 
was not very bad, I felt; but if intru- 
sive strangers could see all my 
thought! Was it possible that one 
could not be alone, at choice? What 
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defences could be erected against this 
unseen inquisitiveness ? 

On the return of Mr. Enge, by the 
consent of the invalid, a convocation, 
consisting of a dozen or so, — law- 
yers, doctors, merchants, and minis- 
ters, of known intelligence and solid- 
ity, were invited to make further 
investigations, when still more start- 
ling developments occurred : then the 
whole thing was hushed up; and we 
were all sworn to secrecy. 

For some weeks, I lived under a 
sense of great insecurity, almost of 
indignation. To think that window 
curtains were no sort of protection ! 
Then, gradually, the affair faded out 
of memory. The old sense of secu- 
rity and solitude returned, and became 
confirmed as true, in spite of Mesmer- 
ism. But no after miracles could pro- 
duce the impression of this one; nor 
could the most unusual or unlooked- 
for event excite the old surprise. 

I had not ceased, during all these 
months, to correspond with my old 
friends at La Joie. I had meditated 
plans, too, for regaining my old free- 
dom, and allying myself once more 
with my race. 

But I was proud of every victory 
over my own caste feeling. I gloried, 
down deep in my soul, in an ability to 
meet each trying emergency with a 
spirit erect and serene. Tried in the 
furnace of Boston conventionalism, I 
came out victor. The cross I had ta- 
ken up was carried until, piece by 
piece, it fell away of itself. To re- 
sist the verdict that summed up my 
spirit’s forces in the terms, “clean in 
her person, and honest;” to hold on 
to my best and highest estimate of my 
best self, —this was, for the time, my 
most religious duty. To yield to the 
enforced decision of caste would have 
crushed aspiration, honor, every noble 
sentiment. 
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My life had been steeped in ro- 
mance from my earliest childhood; 
not the romance of the shallow hero- 
ine of novels, dependent on the ac- 
cessories of wealth and beauty. How 
poor and hollow such romance seemed 
beside that of democracy, of self-reli- 
ance, of severe truthfulness, — the po- 
etry of difficult and unusual circum- 
stance! This last gave me free access 
to those we call “the people.” 

I never tired of looking into the 
brown eyes of our nut-brown cook 
from New Brunswick, who told how 
she and her babies watched and 
watched for the sailor husband, tear- 
ing, each week, for towels, a piece 
from the skirt of her one remaining 
dress, until, when he at last arrived, 
there remained but a short ruffle at- 
tached to the waist behind! And 
other stories of the sort. For the 


rest, I understood, alone in the east 
room, that I was denied the social 


amenities with cultivated and refined 
people; that I might discuss no in- 
tellectual problems, hear no charm- 
ing personal experiences that are the 
spice of social life, share no refined 
pleasures. Could my experience be 
repeated, I wonder, now that Boston 
has listened to thirty years more of 
liberal preaching ? 

I was to visit La Joie; and, if an 
opening offered (an offer of marriage 
awaited my nearer consideration), was 
not to return. 

I have neglected to say how sud- 
denly clear the atmosphere would be- 
come, at intervals, when Tom, the 
adopted nephew, came in from Cam- 
bridge, full of college stories and blus- 
tering good-will, which found its way 
even into the “east room.” So lately 
from a farm in the Green Mountains, 
he was oblivious to the nicer distince- 
tions of caste; and, in spite of hints 
and injunctions, managed constantly 
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to find his way, with one of the 
younger aunts, into the sewing-room. 
The simple, unspoiled boy, in some 
inscrutable way led me on to disclose 
my hidden self, as well as to sympa- 
thize more than the others with his 
ups and downs at college. It was 
strangely improper, doubtless, that, 
singularly enough, we resembled each 
other, though none but ourselves 
were willing to admit this. Now, it 
so happened that just as I was ready 
to set out on my four days’ journey to 
Canada, this youth came home, and 
took to his bed with a violent attack 
of inflammatory rheumatism; which, 
besides taxing the strength of every 
one in the house, effectually hindered 
my proposed visit. He could not be 
left alone; and it devolved on me to 
watch with him, especially while the 
others were at their meals. As the 
fever subsided, it left him restless and 
irritable to the last degree. Reading 
proved an anodyne; and so I becaine 
reader, since so much reading aloud 
tired every one except myself. My 
superior strength was partly due, it is 
true, to the reading so often involving 
conversations which led far from the 
subject-matter of it. 

“Talk,” he would urge impatient- 
ly; “I forget the pain and misery 
then. Tell me about the Isle of 
Wight, Kent, or the Indians in Can- 
ada, or any thing;” and, asking for 
the book, he flung it contemptuously 
to the other side of the room. What 
a refreshing sensation to be able once 
more to interest others; to be appre- 
ciated as an equal, and at one’s best! 
To please him, I again took my little 
brothers wandering over the North 
Downs. We climbed up the rugged 
face of the white cliffs, watching the 
tide; or played beneath the arms of 
the giant windmills, that stood sen- 
tries over the winding valley-road 
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called “The Dane;” or, leaving the 
shore, we turned our steps inland, to 
scramble over the ruins of Dent de 
Lion Castle. Here we labored up the 
steep, rough, stone steps, to the top of 
the one remaining tower; then de- 
scended by the yet steeper steps to 
the dungeon below. We went to the 
old gothic churches, that seemed to 
have settled lower and lower in the 
midst of their graveyards; or rode in 
donkey chaises to Ranosquet’s, St. 
Peter’s, and Bellevue. 

“ That’s jolly! go on; I have not 
groaned for five minutes. How old 
were you then? Why, in Heaven’s 
name, do you stay shut up here? 
Strangers? without arithmetic? Well, 
this is the right country, if you want 
arithmetic. I wish I had a chance to 


teach you; it’s easy as awink. Where 
does your mother live ? ” 

“She is dead,” I replied. “I have 
supported myself since I was fifteen ; 


in a different way from this, though, 
as I told you once.” 

He was so weak, poor fellow! that 
his eyes filled with tears, — eyes that 
had grown serious and large now in 
the pallid face. 

“Salome,” he asked, “would you 
mind shaking hands with me? My 
mother is dead; and oh, howI miss 
her! though aunt is so kind.” 

How could I help responding to the 
appeal? I not only gave the sign he 
asked, but, with my heart full of a 
sister’s tenderness, I stooped down to 
kiss his wan forehead. 

“ How good you are! You always 
reminded me of my mother. We must, 
somehow, be related. I feel, in my 
bones, that we are cousins. I am real 
sorry you are going to La Joie; that 
is, sorry never to see you again. I 
know you'll never come back to this 
nunnery; and I would not have you. 
Aunt is so remarkably good; so are 
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Barbara and Sophy: but there’s a 
something stiff about things here in 
Boston. Perhaps it’s the climate, 
or the great respectability! I can’t 
tell which. Don’t call me ‘ Mr. Thom- 
as’ again, anyhow,” he continued. 

“ But I shall be obliged to. I 
never felt it meant any thing, — the 
title, I mean, — with you. You have 
none of the sense of position that 
rules here.” 

“Position!” He tried to snap his 
fingers, but failed, they were so thin 
and weak. “ Why, my mother, whom 
all the neighborhood adored, never 
had an idea of position!” 

After this mutual understanding, I 
was in constant fear that one or the 
other of us would attract attention to 
it. I put an extra guard over myself, 
in order to prevent the discovery. I 
dreaded unnecessary demonstration, 
and congratulated myself each day 
on the approach of the new era, that 
would make such unnatural self-re- 
straint needless. 

I should always cherish an affec- 
tion for the ingenuous, handsome 
youth; though my enthusiasm was 
kept slightly in check by his compar- 
ing me to his mother. I heard, in- 
cidentally, on one occasion, at least, 
that, after his recovery, he broached 
the subject of my false position, but 
only to be overwhelmed with the ap- 
parent difficulty of the case. What 
would the Chaffers and the Quarls 
say to being introduced, as on equal 
footing, to one who had been but 
lately a seamstress in the family? 
Any attempt to right the wrong (and 
it was admitted to be an anomalous 
case) would involve so much incon- 
venience, and excite so much remark ! 
It would be an innovation; and the 
ery of agrarianism would be raised. 
It was not desirable at this late day. 
I was going to Canada, perhaps to 
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remain. I would be desperately 
missed, as a sort of factotum. It was 
not to be helped. 

When again the time came for my 
departure, I provided myself with 
some Unitarian publications, which 
I intended should be the seed for a 
harvest of liberal Christianity at La 
Joie, — “ Norton’s Statement of Rea- 
sons,” “ Zenobia,” “ Channing’s Let- 
ter to Henry Clay,” and a goodly 
package of Unitarian tracts, —and 
set out. 

After four days of rough travel (it 
would take less than one now by 
rail), I reached the banks of the pic- 
turesque and unnavigable La Joie, 
and presently the village of the same 
name, with half of whose population 
I had been on terms of amity and 
comity. Alas! how soon it became 
apparent that either I or they had 
greatly changed! Had I arrived at 
the veritable Sleepy Hollow, my sen- 
sations would have been, much the 
same. 

The young suitor, who had, two 
years before, stood fairly with the 
rest at the tea-party and sleighing, 
was he indeed the junior Rip Van 
Winkle? I was deeply mortified at 
the new and unexpected aspect of 
affairs. In the lover, there was 
neither argument nor inspiration. I 
was living in my intellect, in the pos- 
sibilities of others, in the ever-ex- 
panding future; he, on the other 
hand, was living in purely material 
activities, and in the more sensuous 
regions of the mind. I was full of 
the missionary spirit, and produced 
my tracts; he satisfied with his acres 
and the slow movement of things as 
they were. “Let the world go. 
Why should I trouble myself? ” Each 
meeting widened the distance between 
us. 


Half-pay officers of the English 
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army and navy had bought out the 
“improved farms” of the Yankee 
settlers; and the district school had 
given place to a private one of infe- 
rior grade, where the catechism was 
imperatively in order Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. On condition of 
teaching it, I could take charge of 
the same. 

The proposal was obviously impos- 
sible ; for how could I instil a creed 
against which my reason, as a child, 
had persistently rebelled ? 

Only the old friend and counsellor, 
the peacemaker and adjudicator of 
the village, stood in the original re- 
lation to me. The others were unin- 
teresting and inadequate, judged by 
my newer standard. The first week of 
disappointment over, I grew to accept 
the situation with abated mortifica- 
tion, and to see that freedom without 
culture was worth little or nothing. 
The absence in those I met of that 
peculiar grain of discontent which is 
necessary to insure progress made 
me doubtful if Norton and Ware 
would not be undervalued. However, 
they were out of my hands, and must 
take their chance. 

With less tender farewells, almost 
ashamed of the change in myself that 
made the monotonous life at La Joie 
so distasteful, I set my face southward 
once more, to be received, finally, at 
the Enge residence with some con- 
gratulation, as a part of the establish- 
ment, but with no human warmth or 
interest. j 

Tom, I found, had gone, by the 
advice of his uncle, to Brook Farm, 
hoping to recuperate, without falling 
entirely out of his classes. The first 
real understanding I had of the thing 
came in a letter from himself, de- 
livered privately by himself, soon 
after my return. In the same way, 
I conveyed to him my hopes of suc- 
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ceeding in some other direction. Mr. 
Enge, a man of more feeling than 
thought, was rather annoyed when, 
after a time, his nephew ventured to 
sympathize with the co-operative 
movement; and his occasional irrup- 
tions were received, as far as possible, 
with closed doors, lest the balance of 
the domestic economy should be dis- 
turbed. 

“ Do you believe, sir, that the pres- 
ent condition of society is a finality?” 
I heard him ask one day. “Is it not 
based on pure selfishness, — on laissez 
faire, and the devil take the hind- 
most ? ” 

“Tom, my boy, I’m rather afraid 
of all this talk of yours. You must 
not be reasoning from first principles 
all the time. If I had thought you 
would have become involved in the 
rationale of this thing, I should 
hardly have advised your going 
there.” 

“Well, sir, I cannot help glancing 
from the churches and the religion 
taught to the jails and prisons and 
almshouses, — the religion lived ; and 
then the ignorant, uncared-for chil- 
dren, whom society does not consider 
as its own until they are in prison! 
It is such wretched economy, sir; you 
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must admit that, — each person strug- 
gling blindly along, plans and inter- 
ests so constantly conflicting, so use- 
lessly conflicting, with the plans and 
interests of others,—every plan so 
unsafe because so disconnected.” 

Then he drew a picture of our 
present mode of living : — 

“ Seventy-five miserable little 
ranges or cooking-stoves, and seventy- 
five inferior, unhappy, distracted 
women, doing poorly the work that 
one cook of genius and half-a-dozen 
assistants at a royal range could do 
pertectly! Then there would be the 
saving of fuel. I believe poor mother 
was dragged to her grave by the end- 
less three meals a day.” 

“Well, well: oh! I hope not; I 
trust not, my boy. I don’t see but 
your views would create a revolution, 
eh? You’re very young, remember.” 

“A peaceful revolution, sir. That 
is what the professor hopes for.” 

It was a delicate matter to bring 
about another absence so soon, even 
though it was to last but a week; 
however, it was managed, as my 
record has shown. It now remains 
to set forth the character of our life 
at Brook Farm during the succeeding 
two years. 


Hemisphere. 
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HEMISPHERE. 


BY WALTER MCLEOD. 


[In the last number of “ OLD AND NEw,” we published the explorations made by the 
courageous adventurers, whose memoirs we have in hand, on that hemisphere of the 
moon which cannot be seen from this earth. So soon as they trespassed on the hem- 
isphere nearer ours, their observations have a value for young students of astronomy, 


to which we call especial attention. 
dismissed as a mere play of fancy. ] 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE wonder and excitement occa- 
sioned at our return, my readers can 
imagine, without attempt on my part 


We should be sorry to have these observations 


to describe it. Men of science were 
perhaps most interested in the vindi- 
cation of Hansen’s hypothesis, which 
had been discredited by later theorists; 
but the popular enthusiasm was far 
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more excited by the fact that com- 
munication had been opened with an- 
other planet, meagre as was the in- 
formation we could give concerning 
it. The fate of Clitus and his wife, 
and the possibility of securing some 
sort of correspondence with them, 
were subjects of constant thought. 
But all our effort was fruitless; and 
when, after long years, communication 
was indeed commenced, the beginning 
was made on his part: for since the 
great obstacle lay in his own position, 
—in a region always concealed from 
our view, — it was necessary that he 
should take the first steps by putting 
himself, by some means, within sight 
of earth. To accomplish this, he nat- 
urally thought of the manner in which 
we had made our journey to the moon ; 
and, as our own thoughts had run in 
the same direction, we were not sur- 
prised, but overjoyed and grateful, 
when we heard at last that a small 
planet had emerged from behind the 
moon’s disc, and was apparently with- 
in the attraction of the larger body. 
We were in doubt, at first, whether the 
new globe was not intended to convey 
our friends to earth; but its course 
soon showed that it was to revolve 
about the moon, and serve merely for 
communication with us. Clitus had 
so impelled it that its orbit would ap- 
proach very aear the moon on the side 
of the hidden hemisphere, but stand 
out far from the surface as it ap- 
proached the earth. At the former 
point, he had contrived means to de- 
scend from the globe, or reach it from 
the moon’s surface, without arresting 
its course; and thus he could easily 
converse with either world at will. 
For telegraphing with us, he used an 
apparatus for producing electric light, 
which he arranged so that it could be 
moved quite rapidly along a straight 
line; and, from this, the letters of 
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Morse’s alphabet were flashed across 
the void to the telescopes and friendly 
eyes waiting to receive them. 

But there was still a difficulty in 
the way,—the same that has long 
prevented a perfect view of all the 
heavenly bodies, — that great veil of 
air which ever shades the face of 
earth. Here our old friend the brick 
moon again proved his value; for it 
was not till the great lens was mount- 
ed there that the vast gulf was fairly 
bridged. Then Clitus’s globe on one 
hand, and Orcutt’s on the other, 
stood between the larger spheres as 
interpreters; and a ready path was 
prepared for the thoughts and feelings 
of each. There was plenty to be said 
on both sides; for the intervening 
years had been eventful with us as 
well as with them. That Elsie and I 
were married; that Wenstock had 
gone West, and his adventures there, 
— these, and many other items that we 
had to communicate, were no doubt 
interesting to our absent friends; but, 
as my present readers would scarcely 
find them so, I will pass at once to 
Clitus’s story, which I will give as com- 
pletely as possible in his own words, 
compiled from the numerous de- 
spatches which we received, and care- 
fully recorded. The first important 
adventure which he met after our de- 
parture was a visit to the nearer hem- 
isphere, with a party of lunar savans, 
for exploring purposes; and, as this 
event affected deeply his whole life in 
his new home, he has described it at 
length. 


CHAPTER X. 


“The night after you left us was a 
gloomy time indeed for me, as you 
may well believe. Fora full week, as 
you reckon time, while the sun was 
beneath the horizon, we two were 
alone in that underground house ; Sa- 
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rah sick, and myself scarcely better ; 
our companions gone, and with them 
our best chance of ever seeing our 
home again. Is it wonderful that we 
-were despondent? But the return of 
the sun, and the presence and sympa- 
thy of our host and his family, cheer- 
ed us in a measure; at least, it re- 
lieved the terrible loneliness of the 
night. After a short time, spent in 
classifying the specimens and the in- 
formation we had already obtained, 
we concluded to visit the largest city 
on the shores of the central sea, — the 
London of the lunar world. Resolv- 
ing to be no longer dependent for our 
support on the liberality of the peo- 
ple, we fortunately soon found an op- 
portunity to earn a livelihood, while 
reserving the most of our time for ob- 
servation of nature. This advantage 
was procured by means of my physi- 
cal strength, which appeared gigantic 
to the pygmy inhabitants of this plan- 
et: and well it might; for, beside the 
superiority given me by my larger 
frame, my present muscular power in 
raising weights, &c., was six times 
that I had exerted on earth. An in- 
telligent engine of such power as this 
found ready appreciation; and by 
agreeing to work at certain regular 
intervals, embracing only a small por- 
tion of my time, I earned enough forour 
support. In the course of a short time, 
we made friendships among our new 
neighbors, which we have enjoyed ever 
since, especially one with a distinguish- 
ed physician of this city. His first vis- 
its were in the line of his profession; for 
he wished to investigate the supposed 
lusus nature exhibited in our colossal 
proportions; but the acquaintance soon 
assumed a more agreeable form. Af- 
ter some time, he informed me that he, 
with several other naturalists, was 
planning a visit of exploration to the 
great desert region surrounding their 
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habitable world. The plan of the ex- 
pedition, as he explained it to me, 
was based upon a singular though 
plausible theory of the lunar geogra- 
phy. It appears that astronomers, in 
order to find the figure and dimen- 
sions of their planet, had lately been 
measuring lines along its surface. 
One was measured across the sea, by 
taking advantage of a chain of islands, 
end found to be, as you would suppose, 
the arc of an exact circle. Another 
was measured along the shore; and 
it was found that this also was the 
arc of a circle, but of a larger one, 
so that the curvature was not so 
rapid. This, as you and I know, 
results from the fact, that, while 
the sea is collected round the moon’s 
centre of gravity, the land surface cor- 
responds to the centre of figure, which 
is some thirty miles further from the 
surface of the sea. Now, if you recollect, 
that every thing on the moon’s habit- 
able surface seems to gravitate towards 
this central sea, every river flows to- 
ward it, and, as you recede from it, 
even the air grows thin, you will be 
scarcely surprised to hear that the as- 
tronomers supposed that they had 
been measuring their arcs on the in- 
side instead of the outside of a globe ; 
that is, that their world rounded in 
instead of out, or they regarded it 
not as a ball, but as a bowl. At the 
bottom of the bowl, they supposed the 
sea to be collected ; about this the air 
reaching partly up the sides; beyond 
that, nothing till you reach the sky 
which covers over the top. As they 
had found the curvature to be less 
rapid just on the shore of the sea than 
across its waters, they supposed that 
it grew less and less as you advance 
up the sides of the bowl, till finally 
the latter spread out into a vast ele- 
vated plain, barren, and devoid of air. 


Their idea of the possibility of inhab- 
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ited worlds beside their own was, that 
there might be other depressions in 
this barren surface into which air and 
water had been poured by the Crea- 
tor’s hand, and life thus rendered pos- 
sible. To the orbs of heaven they at- 
tached no such idea, regarding the 
sky merely as a vast, solid concave, 
supported on an axis lying horizontal- 
ly along this plain, and revolving 
once in six hundred and fifty-six 
hours. Astronomy has here been the 
least cultivated of the physical scien- 
ces; and not even the motions of the 
planets have been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. But these motions appear 
from here, as you know, much more ir- 
regular than when seen from the earth. 

You can now understand the prin- 
cipal objects which our expedition had 
in view. First, to determine the cur- 
vature of the land surface, which they 
proposed to do by means of a pendu- 
lum. The rate of vibration of this 
instrument, compared with its known 
rapidity at the city, would give, as 
they thought, their height above the 
bottom of the bowl; would actually 
give the distance of the surface from 
the centre of gravity. Second, to de- 
termine whether the great elevated 
plain actually existed, and to explore 
it as much as possible, in the hope of 
finding some other world-bowl, inhab- 
ited by another race. The prime 
requisite for these discoveries had al- 
ready been prepared, —an air-tight car- 
riage, capable of motion over an uneven 
surface, by power applied from within, 
and furnishing its passengers the 
means of respiration, as well as stor- 
age for the necessary food, &c. All 
that science could do had been em- 
ployed in every detail, to render the 
whole compact as well as complete; 
and when, after many failures, the 
work was done, it was a very wonder 
for its perfection. Yet it was foreseen, 
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that, in traversing very rugged sur- 
face exigencies might arise which 
the most delicate machinery could not 
reach, and where it would be neces- 
sary to have a considerable power, un- 
der the immediate control of a single 
mind. How to meet this want was a 
great question, till the physician, of 
whom I have spoken, thought of the 
store of energy reposing in my own 
arm; and, at his suggestion, the lead- 
er of the party offered me an oppor- 
tunity to accompany them. I did not 
hesitate to accept his invitation, and 
in due time was instructed in every 
part of the mechanism. After one or 
two short trial trips, we took in our 
load of * provisions, instruments, and 
explorers, and began the eventful 
journey. 


CHAPTER XI. 


: The point from which we set out 
was on the western edge of the in- 
habited circle, near the head-waters 
of one of the great equatorial streams. 
The scenery here was suggestive of 
great elevation ; the air was cold ; and 
vegetation had a stunted appearance. 
The barometer, too, showed a reduced 
pressure. My companions made a 
careful record of the indications both 
of this instrument and of the pendu- 
lum, and continued te do so at inter- 
vals, till all traces of the presence of 
an atmosphere had ceased. These 
observations exhibited the exact rela- 
tion of atmospheric pressure to height. 
They were made frequently during 
the first part of our course; but quite 
soon we found them no longer possi- 
ble, and knew, from the bare and 
utterly lifeless appearance of all the 
rocky surface of the ground, that we 
had indeed entered upon the desert, 
a greater and more terrible wilderness 
than any upon theearth. The effects 
of the gigantic earthquake throes 
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which have convulsed the lunar sur- 
face are here preserved in all the 
rough wildness of their original form, 
uninfluenced by the smoothing and 
beautifying power of water. The 
general color of the soil was whitish, 
or rather ashen; and the reflection of 
the bright sunlight upon it was ex- 
tremely painful to the eyes. As one 
of our number was constantly em- 
ployed in watching the ground in ad- 
vance, in order to select the most level 
‘and direct path for the car, it was 
found necessary that he should use a 
mirror, to moderate the intensity of 
the light. 

The sun was now directly behind 
us, for we started in the early morn- 
ing; and our westward motion was 
sufficiently rapid to retard perceptibly 
his progress up the sky. You may 
think this implies a very high speed, 
as indeed it would if I were speaking 
of motion on the earth’s surface. The 
sun passes over your equator at the 
rate of more than a thousand miles 
per hour; so that a ship starting at 
noon on a voyage from east to west 
along the equator must sail at that 
prodigious rate, in order to have a ver- 
tical sun over it throughout its course. 
But to attain the same result on the 
moon’s surface, a speed of only nine 
and six-tenths miles per hour is 
necessary; because the moon, having a 
circumference one-fourth as great as 
the earth’s, revolves with about a 
thirtieth of its velocity. Had our 
average hourly speed been equal, or 
even near, to nine and _ six-tenths 
miles, we might have made the entire 
journey by daylight; but the inequal- 
ity of the ground put this out of the 
question. Not even the electric power 
which moved our car could surmount 
such obstructions as we constantly 
met; and the long détowrs which we 
were often obliged to make were the 
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most serious hinderance to our west- 
ward progress. All our changes of 
direction, and the distances traversed, 
as nearly as we could compute them, 
were carefully recorded ; for, without 
them, the most important facts which 
the expedition was to reveal would 
have been lost. 

The sun, then, gained rapidly upon 
us; and, in proportion to his increas- 
ing height, the heat of his beams grew 
in intensity. We felt this the more, 
in consequence of the absence of 
air around us; for one of the great 
benefits which an atmosphere confers 
is its equalizing effect on the temper- 
ature of day and night. 

At length the rays ceased to fall 
from behind us, and we saw the sun 
high over the unexplored western 
horizon. It was then, long after all 
traces of air had been left behind, 
that I first caught sight of earth, and 
knew we had left the “ hidden hemi- 
sphere.” At first, we sawonlya bright 
object on the horizon, appearing like 
the summit of some distant hill shin- 
ing by reflection from the sun. Such 
my companions at first supposed it 
really was, though they wondered at 
its regularity of outline. But, as we 
proceeded, it rose from the horizon, 
beginning in the centre; while the 
right and left followed gradually, till 
at length its complete crescent form 
was seen, both horns pointing directly 
downward. Before this time, of 
course, I knew the face of my native 
planet; and, strange as was the form 
in which it appeared, I was moved as 
though I had met a long-absent friend. 
My companions did not notice my 
emotion, being occupied with gazing 
and wondering at the strange object, 
the sight of which was to them, of 
course, entirely unexpected. When 
I began to- listen to their conversa- 
tion, I found they were discussing 
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whether it had probably some con- 
nection with the ground, or was really 
a heavenly body. The weight of 
opinion inclined to the former view, 
for the latter had nothing to support 
it save the apparent suspension of the 
body above the land, and its brilliancy, 
surpassing that of the stars. We 
could easily compare the two; for the 
lack of atmosphere enabled us to see 
every star and planet as plainly by 
day as by night. The reasons for the 
opposite theory were; first, that the 
new body had never been seen before, 
while all the stars by which it was 
surrounded were familiar acquaint- 
ances; second, the fact, that, instead 
of rising in the east like the sun and 
stars, it appeared in the direction ex- 
actly opposite; third, its crescent 
form was unlike any thing ever seen 
with the naked eye in the lunar 
heavens. The conclusion was, that it 
was some electric display, like the 
Aurora; and this belief was confirmed 
when the breadth of the crescent was 
seen to be decreasing, as though it 
were about to fade away. At length, 
however, it was noticed that the stars 
which encountered the crescent as 
they set were lost to view. behind it; 
but, instead of reappearing beneath 
its lower edge, they remained invisible 
till they had passed the entire circle, 
of which the bright bow formed the 
upper part. ‘The sun himself now 
approached it; but, before the edge 
was reached, the illuminated portion, 
which had long been growing more 
narrow, entirely vanished, leaving 
only a dark circle, in which no stars 
were visible. The sun soon reached 
the limit of this charmed circle; 
when, to the astonishment of my 
friends, his edge appeared to be eaten 
away, as though by some corroding 
influence. The cause, however, was 
so plain, that none of the party could 
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be more than briefly alarmed ; though 
what they saw had never before been 
so much as imagined by any of their 
race. In fact, a total solar eclipse, 
which is never known in the hidden 
hemisphere, is by no means an evéry 
day occurrence on the visible one; 
it takes place whenever a lunar 
eclipse is seen from the earth. It 
was fortunate that we saw it as we 
did, for it furnished the strongest pos- 
sible proof that the object which cut 
off the solar light was really a dense, 
solid body. Without this proof, the 
sight of our mother planet might 
have been regarded till now, by the 
lunar world, as a singular result of 
electric action. As the sun’s surface 
became rapidly hidden, the motion of 
our car was stopped; and we silently 
awaited the total darkness. At 
length, as the last ray was shining, 
we saw the shadow coursing rapidly 
towards us from the west along the 
ground. Every object, as it was 
reached, instantly vanished, swallowed 
up in the black night. Another mo- 
ment, and we saw no more, ourselves 
ingulfed in the same darkness. I 
have witnessed a total eclipse on 
earth; but I must admit that this was 
much more impressive,—the dark- 
ness was so intense, and the change so 
sudden. 

The silence which followed the de- 
parture of light was at length broken 
by one of our number, who said that 
he had noticed the time a star had 
been obscured by the same marvel- 
lous body, namely, about two hours; 
and he supposed the sun would be in- 
visible as long. The event proved 
him right ; though, if we had been in 
the centre of the earth’s shadow, the 
time might have been extended to 
nearly three hours. No total solar 
eclipse, as seen from the earth, can 
possibly last longer than eight min- 
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utes; but the size of the obscuring 
body will explain the difference in the 
duration of this which we were ob- 
serving. 

As soon as the sun re-appeared be- 
low the obscuring circle, we made 
preparations to resume our journey ; 
for the eclipse had excited in all an 
intense curiosity to see more of the 
wonderful object which had been its 
cause. We therefore made all haste 
towards the west; but a new obstacle 
soon appeared in the gradual approach 
of night. Rapidly as we advanced, 
the sun was more fleet than we; and, 
ere long, we saw him vanish from be- 
fore us, leaving us to halt again in 
the heart of the wilderness. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The approach of darkness at sun- 
set would have been as sudden as the 
eclipse, had not the landscape been 


illumined by the earth, which had 
now resumed the crescent form, with 
horns pointing directly upward. Af- 
ter admiring for a while this new 
phase of the extraordinary luminary, 
my companions retired to their long 
night’s sleep, leaving me alone. My 
own sleep could not be regulated, like 
theirs, by the course of the sun; I 
could not so readily forget the habits 
of my home on earth, where but 
twenty-four hours make the day. 
Twenty times already since the jour- 
ney commenced, I had been obliged 
to leave my post for sleep; though of 
course I could be wakened at once, if 
my services were needed. It would 
now be necessary to pass a proportion- 
ate time awake and alone, while the 
rest were sleeping. But the increas- 
ing light afforded by the earth re- 
lieved me from this necessity, while 
as yet the night was not one-quarter 
gone. I awoke the chief of the ex- 
pedition, and called his attention to 
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the brilliant illumination of the 
ground ; and he at once agreed with 
me that no further delay was neces- 
sary. The excessive, blinding splen- 
dor of the solar light was absent; 
but this was an advantage rather than 
otherwise. So, with just so many on 
duty at once as were necessary to at- 
tend to the engine, observe the pen- 
dulum, and record the course, we set 
out anew. Our path was now over 
less uneven surface than we had be- 
fore found. We were north of the 
moon’s equator, just entering one of 
those tracts of land so smooth and free 
from mountains that the early astron- 
omers of earth mistook them for seas. 
We therefore made rapid progress; 
and, before the circle of the earth was 
filled out with light, we had advanced 
so far as to see it high above the ho- 
rizon. 

Its position in the heavens de- 
pended solely on our motion; while 
we halted, it was stationary; when 
we advanced, it rose: for the effect of 
rotation on its apparent place is neu- 
tralized by the moon’s revolution in 
its orbit. Hence, from any one point 
on the moon’s surface from which the 
earth is visible, the latter would never 
appear to rise or set, but be constantly 
fixed in one part of the heavens. At 
the time of “full earth,” the entire 
party was called together to observe 
the rotation, which could now be seen 
with great distinctness, as Asia, Afri- 
ca, Europe, and America, passed in 
stately procession before our eyes. 
The sight, — to myself a new remem- 
brancer of home, — was again only a 
new marvel to my companions; and, as 
they returned to their interrupted 
sleep, their theories respecting the na- 
ture of the planet were still more wild 
and inconsistent than ever. The 
principal objection now to admitting 
it to the list of heavenly bodies was 
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its great size; for it occupied more 
than ten times as much space in the 
sky as the sun himself, whom they 
were unwilling to degrade from his 
ancient pre-eminence. But their ob- 
jections were doomed to speedy dem- 
olition; for, before day dawned, we 
passed directly under the new planet, 
without observing any perceptible 
change in its size, or any thing that 
would indicate that we were nearer 
than when we first saw it. Thus dis- 
appointed in their hopes of discovery, 
the most of the party would probably 
have decided to return by the way in 
which we came, had not a new motive 
appeared to attract us onward: for 
the records of the pendulum now 
showed that our course had ceased to 
ascend; that is, as my companions in- 
terpreted it, we had entered upon the 
vast elevated plain, depressions in 
which formed the inhabited worlds of 
the universe. We could not turn back 
from so rich a field of exploration, at- 
tained with so much difficulty. 

But, as we advanced, the sur- 
face began to increase in roughness; 
and the mountains appeared more 
large and numerous than in our 
previous course. In the early morn- 
ing, we saw, far to our left, the circu- 
lar summit of the crater, or ring 
mountain, called by terrestrial astron- 
omers, Hipparchus, which has a diam- 
eter of about a hundred miles. A 
little later we came in sight of Ptol- 
emy, still farther to the south, but of 
ampler dimensions. How strange 
to be myself among the mountains 
which years ago I often observed with 
the telescope! In the tables I then 
used, I remember this mountain Ptol- 
emy ranked as third in the list of lu- 
nar craters, with a diameter of one 
hundred and fifteen miles. Still more 
familiar to me was Copernicus, a 
smaller crater, but one very conspicu- 
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ous to the terrestrial observer. Now 
that I had come into the midst of this 
group, I took great interest in identi- 
fying them: and this was easy to do; 
for the earth’s apparent height and 
direction from my own position show- 
ed the place on the moon’s disc, as 
seen from the earth, which that posi- 
tion would occupy. In the neighbor- 
hood of Copernicus, the surface of the 
ground was extremely rough, and was 
intersected here and there by broad 
crevasses, filled with glassy rock. They 
diverged in all directions from the 
crater itself, and were evidently the 
beds of lava-streams in the ancient 
volcanic period of the planet! As 
they offered a smoother path for our 
car than we could elsewhere find, we 
traced one for a number of miles, till, 
at length, we were brought to the 
edge of the crater itself. It is a cir- 
cular opening, surrounded by the 
mountain, and having a breadth of 
no less than fifty-five miles. The 
height of the mountain above the 
surrounding plain is 11,000 feet, and 
the depth of the crater within it is 
even greater; while its descent is al- 
most perpendicular. At the foot of 
this tremendous precipice lie volcanic 
rocks and scorie@, which are piled up 
in the centre of the crater, forming 
a conical mountain of no small height. 
We could not linger long to enjoy the 
terrible sublimity of the scene, espe- 
cially as my fellow-adventurers were 
now beginning to hope that we were 
entering another bow!-like depression, 
where they might expect to find a 
new world, inhabited by beings of an 


1 The glassy lava-streams here described by Cli- 
tus must be the occasion of the remarkable streaks 
of light which are shown by the telescope, diver- 
ging from the craters Tycho, Kepler, Copernicus, 
and Aristarchus. These have been an unsolved 
problem toastronomers; though several theories 
have been offered for their explanation, among the 
most common of which is the one Clitus has dis- 
covered to be true. Vv. MCL. 
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alien race. This hope was excited by 
the motion of the pendulum, which 
had indicated, before we commenced 
the ascent of the mountain, that the 
average surface of the ground was 
becoming gradually lower. We has- 
tened onward, then; but soon after 
passing the smaller mountain, Kepler, 
we were overtaken again by night. 
For a while we were able to con- 
tinue our journey, as before, by earth- 
light, but were at length obliged to 
halt, and wait for the day. On the 
re-appearance of the sun, we again 
advanced, and ere long lost sight of 
earth behind the mountains in our 
rear. The descent still continued, 
and increased in rapidity, till we were 
startled and delighted at noticing the 
barometer arouse from the lethargy in 
which it had lain, and again give to- 
ken of the presence of a rare atmos- 
phere. This evidence of a habitable 
world could not be mistaken; and it 


was soon confirmed by many others. 
All the forms of vegetable life which 
we had observed in the commence- 
ment of our journey were now re- 
peated in reverse order; the only won- 
derful thing about them, in the esti- 
mation of my companions, being the 


lack of new and strange forms. The 
truth was, of course, that we had en- 
tered their own country again from the 
opposite side; but, as this fact was 
utterly inconsistent with their geo- 
graphical theories, it never occurred 
to them. . At length we met with peo- 
ple of their own race, speaking their 
own language; and, in conversation 
with them, the real state of the case, 
wonderful as they deemed it, became 
too plain to be doubted. They were 
bitterly disappointed, and seemed to 
regard their expedition an utter fail- 
ure; but, failure or no, the event 
proved its usefulness beyond what 
they had conceived. They had plan- 
18 
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ned it to prove the truth of their bowl 
theory, and investigate the questions 
it left open; but it resulted in the 
demolition of that hypothesis, and the 
discovery and establishment of scien- 
tific truth. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


One of the most obvious results of 
the expedition was a better knowl- 
edge of the figure ‘of the moon itself. 
The point at which our journey ter- 
minated, as well as that from which 
we set out, was exactly known; 
hence the records of our course fur- 
nished the means of determining 
with considerable accuracy the nature 
of the surface over which we had 
passed. It was found to be nearly 
spherical, with a radius of rather more 
than a thousand miles. As the natu- 
ral consequence of this discovery, 
another of scarcely less importance 
succeeded, in regard to gravity and 
the direction in which bodies fall. 
Under the old theory, all vertical 
lines were supposed by the lunar as- 
tronomers to be parallel; and the 
words “up” and “down” were used 
to express distance either above or 
below a fixed unvarying plane. Had 
this idea been correct, the most of 
our journey would necessarily have 
been on the under side of the lunar 
globe ; or rather we should have been 
obliged to abandon it near its com- 
mencement, through fear of falling 
from the ground into the sky. The 
mere fact of the expedition, then, 
showed that gravity must tend in 
different directions towards the inte- 
rior of the globe; but, by the help of 
our observations with the pendulum, 
its law could be more exactly dis- 
covered. Having determined the al- 
titudes of many stations on the 
moon’s surface, we found that each 
of these corresponded exactly with 
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the distance of the station from a 
single point within the moon, at a 
distance of thirty-three miles from its 
centre. This was the same position 
at which their previous computations 
had fixed the centre of the spherical 
surface of the lunar sea; and natu- 
rally the coincidence increased their 
confidence in our reports, and in their 
deductions from them. Still further 
assurance was gained when they 
knew the peculiarities of that diame- 
ter of the moon which passes through 
the same important point. It was 
found that one extremity lay in that 
famous electric island in the middle 
of their sea, from which you effected 
your return ; while the other pointed 
directly to that strange earth-globe, 
whose appearance formed so promi- 
nent a feature of our journey, and 
had already excited so much fruitless 
conjecture. 

This circumstance made it again 
the object of universal attention; the 
more so, as astronomers began to sus- 
pect that here they might find the 
key of many mysteries as yet un- 
solved. Fortunately, the constant 
visibility of the stars about it en- 
abled us to determine with consider- 
able accuracy its position in the heav- 
ens; and it was found that our motion 
during our journey had changed its 
place among the stars to the extent 
of almost half a degree. This fact 
furnished the means of determining 
its distance, which was computed at 
two hundred thousand miles; and, as 
its apparent breadth had been about 
two degrees, its real diameter must 
be nearly four times that of the 
moon. 

The conclusions which I have thus 
far mentioned, though not exact, were 
reached by correct methods of reason- 
ing; but there were others which in- 
volved enormous error. Long before 
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our journey, astronomers had noticed 
a slight displacement of the nearer 
planets as they approach the horizon. 
They now endeavored to account for 
this by the fact that they viewed the 
heavenly bodies from a point remote 
from the axis of rotation; and hence 
each appeared moved from its true 
place to an extent depending on its 
distance from the moon. Believing 
that the axis of rotation passed 
through the centre of the moon, which 
they knew to be situated a thousand 
miles from its surface, they thought 
they had discovered an easy method 
of calculating the distance of the 
planets. 

Now, if they had been the inhab- 
itants of a primary planet, instead of 
a satellite, this reasoning would have 
been quite correct ; for this is the very 
process by which the astronomers of 
earth compute planetary distances. 
But, in the case ef the moon, the dis- 
placement noticed depends on the dis- 
tance of the observer, not from the 
centre of the moon, but from that of the 
earth. As the latter quantity is more 
than two hundred times the former, 
the results of this computation and 
all others based upon it included the 
same great error. They gave the sun 
a diameter only half as large as that 
of the newly-discovered earth, and 
placed him at about double its dis- 
tance. They concluded, that, in some 
parts of their orbits, the planets 
Venus and Mars were much nearer 
the moon than the earth was; and 
consequently could not be a thou- 
sandth part as large as the moon it- 
self. In short, their mistake led them 
into a perfect maze of contradictions 
and absurdities; and though, in en- 
deavoring to escape from them, they 
expended a vast amount of labor and 
ingenuity, their efforts seemed en- 
tirely fruitless. Their perplexity im- 
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pressed me more deeply than ever 
with a fact I have noticed during my 
whole stay, —the great disadvantage 
under which astronomers here labor, 
mainly on account of the invisibility 
of the earth, the centre of their own 
planet’s motion. A single hasty 
glance at it had brought up such a 
crowd of new truths, so carelessly 
_ observed as to overset all their pre- 
vious theories, without affording them 
much aid in establishing new ones; 
yet, had they been able to observe 
it accurately and constantly, they 
could have accumulated all the infor- 
mation necessary to conduct them to 
a true idea of the solar system. 

I, therefore, resolved to aid my 
friends in their difficulty by revealing 
to them my origin, and the advantage 
which my former home had given me 
in understanding the very topics now 
under discussion. A few words were 
sufficient to state the true explanation. 

“Your world is not fixed as you 
suppose it, neither does the axis of 
the universe pass through its centre ; 
but it is a globe which has three dis- 
tinct motions: a rotation on an axis 
of its own; a revolution around the 
earth, accomplished in just the same 
time; and still another revolution 
with the earth around the sun, which 
is the central body about which all 
the planets move.” 

Thus easily was the proposition 
stated, but not so easily believed. 
Had I remembered that it was the 
same theory, which, when announced 
on earth, had caused the imprison- 
ment of Galileo, and the excommuni- 
cation of every adherent to his sys- 
tem, I might have been less ready in 
thus helping my lunar friends from 
their dilemma. But their opposition 
to the new doctrine did not lead to 
measures so violent, which would have 
been entirely at variance with their 
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mild and liberal natures. Besides, I 
had claimed an origin which seemed to 
them celestial; and as my claim was 
supported by the difference of my 
organism from their own, — a differ- 
ence marked enough to prove me of 
another race,—this very circum- 
stance entitled my opinion to their 
respect. So it happened, that, after 
weary months of examining, arguing, 
and combating, the strange theory 
gained one and another adherent, till 
ultimately it became universal. 

My wife and I, of course, were 
now the centres of considerable at- 
tentior.; and our friends were never 
wearied in hearing us describe the 
strange world beneath their feet. 


‘But these descriptions, and the opin- 


ions which our audience formed of 
our mother-planet, I must give you 
at another time. Meanwhile, though 
you cannot doubt that we shall ever 
think lovingly of our native earth, 
and of you, our brothers, yet we 
wish to assure you that we find our 
new home pleasant, and our new 
friends dear; and, if we can but hear 
from you again, our satisfaction is 
complete. 


Such was the message of the exiled 
Clitus, which was flashed, night after 
night, from the electric light of his 
little orb. As it reached its close, 
the month was nearly finished and 
the waning moon steadily approached 
the strong splendor of the sun, which 
at last hid it from our sight. When 
the new moon appeared, we looked 
for further tidings; but, though the 
globe was still seen in the heavens, 
the signals which were sent from it 
had ceased. Of all the moons that 
have waxed and waned, that was the 
first that ever held converse with 
men; and, at present, none may say, 


but it may also be the last. 
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AN EASTERN STORY, 
OF HIM “WHOM ALL THINGS NAME.” 
BY MRS. H. L. BOSTWICK. 


I. 


THREE times our world hath been in deadly strait, 

Plucked sorrowing from the verge of awful doom. 
List to the Arab fable: All men know 

The great, just mandate of the Lord of life, 

That, if there come a moment when no voice 

In all the idolatrous, forgetful earth 

Speaks the dread name of Allah, swift shall fall 

Black chaos and destruction everywhere. 


II. 


Once, in long ages past, there came a time, 
A summer noon, when all the lands lay still, 
Drunk with hot suns, and palpitant sweet airs 
That wandered wanton from the land of Gul; 
Through Jength and breadth of habitable space 
Not one soul called on God! Dark grew the sun 
Against the shrivelling sky; when, lo! it chanced 
An outcast woman, idiot, leprous, starved, 
Lay dying by the city’s outer gate. 
Fevered, she dreamed of waters walled and cool, 
And beings plashing in them with white feet, 
Who called to her, “ Come wash, be whole, and live!” 
Such gladness overcame the sleeping wretch, _ 
Some memory, sealed up in brighter days, 
Burst its hard sepulchre within her brain, 
And from the unclean portal of her lips 
Leaped forth the one all-hallowed, saving Name : 
So, as she died, the hovering doom passed on. 


III. 


A thousand years thereafter lowered again 

The threatening besom. Then a three-months’ babe, 
Swinging cool-hammocked from an almond-tree, 
Woke from its slumbers, saw its mother’s face, 
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Struck out its happy feet, and curved its neck, 
While “ Lal-la-al-la,” gurgled from its lips 
Betwixt the hindering kisses. Once more Fate 
Was cheated of her errand. 

Yet again, 
And now more near and dreadful, seemed the end; 
For terrible agues shook the sickened earth, 
And from the loftiest tree-tops jarred the fruit. 
Dumb with great fear were tongues of men; when, lo! 
A hungry parrot, chattering on her perch, 
For joy to see the ripe dates rattling down, 
Screeched, “ Praised be Allah!” in the nick of time. 


Iv. 


So runs the Moslem legend ; ending which, 

Our guide brought fruit to wash our wonder down. 
Then spoke our merry traveller, bleeding out 

A red pomegranate’s heart upon his lips, — 

“ Sure we may rest in safety, unalarmed ; 

The crack of doom will sound not in our time, 
Since babes and dreaming idiots everywhere 

Are on the increase. Parrots too, we know, 
Praise well in Christian as in Moslem tongue!” 


Vv. 


Answered him thus our gentlest spirit: “ Nay! 
There is a dash of sweetness at the core 

Of this odd tale. What could they speak, but God? 
Is aught that lives so ignorant, weak, or vile, 
It cannot lend the All-in-All a tongue ? 

‘If these spake not, the very stones would cry,’ 
Our prophet said; and, were the story true 

Of such a mandate, I would think the flowers, 
The very daisies, holding up their lips 

To greet the blessed dew at eventide, 

Do speak enough of Allah to make sure 

The golden chain that holds the farthest stars.” 
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SORRENTO PAPERS. 


BY CHARLES 


D. WARNER. 


IIl.—THE VILLA NARDI. 


Tue Villa Nardi hangs over the 
sea. it is built on a rock, and I 
know not what Roman and Greek 
foundations, and the remains of yet 
earlier peoples, traders, and traffickers, 
whose galleys used to rock there at 
the base of the cliff, where the gentle 
waves beat even in this winter-time 
with a summer swing and sound of 
peace. 

It was at the close of a day in Jan- 
uary that I first knew the Villa Nar- 
di; a warm, lovely day, at the hour 
when the sun was just going behind 
the Capo di Sorrento, in order to disrobe 
a little, I fancy, before plunging into 
the Mediterranean off the end of Ca- 
pri, as is his wont about this time of 
year. When we turned out of the 
little piazza, our driver was obliged 
te take off one of our team of three 
horses driver abreast, so that we could 
pass through the harrow and crooked 
streets, or rather lanes of blank walls. 
With cracking whip, rattling wheels, 
and shouting to clear the way, we 
drove into the Strada di San Fran- 
cisca, and to an arched gateway. 
This led down a straight path, between 
olives and orange and lemon trees, 
gleaming with shining leaves, and 
fruit of gold, with hedges of rose-trees 
in full bloom, to another leafy arch; 
through which I saw tropical trees, 
and a terrace with a low wall and bat- 
tered busts guarding it, and, beyond, 
the blue sea, a white sail or two slant- 
ing across the opening, and the white- 
ness of Naples some twenty miles 
away on the shore. 

The noble family of the Villa did 


not descend into the garden to wel- 
come us, as we should have liked; in 
fact, they have been absent now for a 
long time, so long that even their 
ghosts, if they ever pace the terrace- 
walk towards the convent, would ap- 
pear strange to one who should meet 
them; and yet our hostess, the Tra- 
montano, did what the ancient occu- 
pants scarcely could have done, gave 
us the choice of rooms in the entire 
house. The stranger who finds himself 
in this secluded paradise, at this sea- 
son, is always at a loss whether to take 
a room on the sea, with all its changea- 
ble loveliness, but no sun, or one over- 
looking the garden, where the sun all 
day pours itself into the orange boughs, 
and where the birds are just begin- 
ning to get up a spring twitteration. 
My friend, whose capacity for taking 
in the luxarious repose of this region 
is something extraordinary, has tried, 
I believe, nearly every room in the 
house, and has at length gone up to a 
solitary room on the top, where, like a 
bird on a tree, he looks all ways, and, 
so to say, swings in the entrancing 
air. But, wherever you are, you will 
grow into content with your situa- 
tion. 

At the Villa Nardi, we have no 
sound of wheels, no noise of work or 
traffic, no suggestion of conflict. I 
am under the impression that every 
thing that was to have been done has 
been done. I am, it is true, a little 
afraid that the Saracens will come here 
again, and carry off more ef the nut- 
brown girls, who lean over the walls, 
and look down on us from under the 





‘boughs. I am not quite sure that a 





French Admiral of the Republic will 
not some morning anchor his three- 
decker in front, and open fire on us; 
but nothing else can happen. Naples 
is a thousand miles away. The boom 
of the saluting guns of Castel Nuovo 
is to us scarcely an echo of modern 
life. Rome does not exist. And, as 
for London and New York, they send 
their people and their newspapers 
here, but no pulse of unrest from them 
disturbs our tranquillity. Hemmed 
in on the land side by high walls, 
groves, and gardens, perched upon a 
rock two hundred feet above the wa- 
ter, how much more secure from in- 
vasion is this than any fabled island 
of the southern sea, or any remote 
stream where the boats of the lotus- 
eaters float ! 

There is a little terrace and flower- 
plat, where we sometimes sit, and over 
the wall of which we like to lean, and 
look down the cliff to the sea. This ter- 
race is the common ground of many 
exotics as well as native trees and 
shrubs. Here are the magnolia, the 
laurel, the Japanese medlar, the ole- 
ander, the pepper, the bay, the date- 
palm, a tree called the plumbago, an- 
other from the Cape of Good Hope, 
the pomegranate, the elder in full leaf, 
the olive, salvia, heliotrope; close by 
is a banana-tree. 

I find a good deal of companion- 
ship in the rows of plaster busts that 
stand on the wall, in all attitudes of 
listlessness, and all stages of decay. 
I thought at first they were Penates 
of the premises; but better acquaint- 
ance has convinced me that they never 
were gods, but the clayey representa- 
tions of great men and noble dames. 
The stains of time are on them; some 
have lost a nose or an ear; and one 
‘has parted with a still more important 
member, his head, —an accident that 
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might profitably have befallen his 
neighbor, whose curly locks and vil- 
lanously low forehead proclaim him a 
Roman emperor. Cut in the face of 
the rock is a walled and winding way 
down to the water. I see below the 


‘archway where it issues from the un- 


derground recesses of our establish- 
ment, and there stands a bust, in seri- 
ous expectation that some one will 
walk out and saunter down among 
the rocks; but no one ever does. 
Just at the right is a little beach, 
with a few old houses, and a mimic stir 
of life, a little curve in the cliff, the 
mouth of the gorge, where the waves 
come in with a lazy swash. Some 
fishing-boats ride there; and the shal- 
low water, as I look down this sunny 
morning, is thickly strewn with float- 
ing peels of oranges and lemons, as if 
some one was brewing a gigantic 
bowl of punch. And there is an un- 
common stir of life; for a schooner is 
shipping a cargo of oranges, and the 
entire population is in a clamor. 
Donkeys are coming down the winding 
way, with a heavy basket on either 
flank; stout girls are stepping light- 
ly down with loads on their heads; 
the drivers shout, the donkeys bray, 
the people jabber and order each other 
about ; and the oranges, in a continual 
stream, are poured into the long, nar- 
row vessel, rolling in with a thud, un- 
til there is a yellow mass of them. 
Shouting, scolding, singing, and bray- 
ing, all come up to me a little mel- 
lowed. The disorder is not so great 
as on the opera stage of San Carlo in 
Naples; and the effect is much more 
pleasing. 

This settlement, the Marina, under 
the cliff, used to extend along the 
shore; and a good road ran down 
there close by the water. The rock 
has split off, and covered it; and per- 
haps the shore has sunk. They tell 
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me that those who dig down in the 
edge of the shallow water find sunken 
walls, and the remains of old founda- 
tions of Roman workmanship. Peo- 
ple who wander there pick up bits of 
marble, serpentine, and malachite, — 
remains of the palaces that long ago 
fell into the sea, and have not left 
even the names of their owners and 
builders, — the ancient loafers who 
idled away their days as everybody 
must in this seductive spot. Not far 
from here, they point out the veritable 
caves of the Sirens, who have now 
shut up house, and gone away, like the 
rest of the nobility. If I had been a 
mariner in their day, I should have 
made no effort to sail by and away 
from their soothing shore. 

I went, one day, through a long, slop- 
ing arch, near the sailors’ chapel of 
St. Antonino, past a pretty shrine of 
the Virgin, down the zig-zag path to 
this little Marina; but it is better to 
be content with looking at it from 
above, and imagining how delightful 
it would be to push off in one of the 
little tubs of boats. Sometimes, at 
night, I hear the fishermen coming 
home, singing in their lusty fashion ; 
and I think it is a good haven te ar- 
rive at. I never go down to search 
for stones on the beach: I like to be- 
lieve that there are great treasures 
there, which I might find; and I 
know that the green and brown and 
spotty appearance of the water is 
caused by the showing through of the 
pavements of courts, and marble floors 
of palaces, which might vanish if I 
went nearer, such a place of illusion 
is this. . 

The Villa Nardi stands in pleasant 
relations to Vesuvius, which is just 
across the bay, and is not so useless 
as it has been represented; it is our 
weather-sign and prophet. When the 
white plume on his top floats inland, 
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that is one sort of weather; when it 
streams out to sea, that is another. 
But I can never tell which is which: 
nor in my experience does it much 
matter; for it seems impossible for 
Sorrento to do any thing but woo us 
with gentle weather. But the use of 
Vesuvius, after all, is to furnish us a 
background for the violet light at sun- 
down, when the villages at its foot 
gleam like a silver fringe. I have 
become convinced of one thing: it is 
always best when you build a house to 
have it front toward a volcano, if you 
can. There is just that lazy activity 
about a volcano, ordinarily, that satis- 
fies your demand for something that 
is not exactly dead, and yet does not 
disturb you. 

Sometimes when I wake in the 
night, —though I don’t know why one 
ever wakes in the night, orthe day-time 
either here, — I hear the bell of the 
convent, which is in our demesne, —a 
convent which is suppressed,and where 
I hear, when I pass in the morning, 
the humming of a school. At first, I 
tried to count the hour; but, when the 
bell went on to strike seventeen and 
even twenty-one o clock, the absurdity 
of the thing came over me, and I 
wondered whether it was some fre- 
quent call to prayer for a feeble band 
of sisters remaining, some reminder 
of midnight penance and vigil, or 
whether it was not something more 
ghostly than that, and was not respond- 
ed to by shades of nuns, who were 
wont to look out from their narrow 
latticed windows upon these same gar- 
dens, as long ago as when the beauti- 
ful Queen Joanna used to come down 
here to repent—if she ever did re- 
pent—of her wanton ways in Na- 
ples. 

On one side of the garden is a sup- 
pressed monastery. The narrow front 
towards the sea has a secluded little 
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balcony, where I like to fancy the 
poor, orphaned souls used to steal out 
at night for a breath of fresh air, and 
perhaps to see, as I did, one dark even- 
ing, Naples with its lights like a con- 
flagration on the horizon. Upon the 
tiles of the parapet are cheerful de- 
vices, the crossbones tied with a cord, 
and the like. How many heavy- 
hearted recluses have stood in that 
secluded nook, and been tempted by 
the sweet, lulling sound of the waves 
below; how many have paced along 
this narrow terrace, and felt like 
prisoners who wore paths in the 
stone floor where they tread; and 
how many stupid louts have walked 
there, insensible to all the charm 
of it! 

If I pass into the Tramontano gar- 
den, it is not to escape the presence 
of history, or to get into the modern 
world, where travellers are arriving, 
and where there is the bustle and the 
proverbial discontent of those who 
travel to enjoy themselves. In the 
pretty garden, which is a constant 
surprise of odd nooks and sunny hid- 
ing-places, with ruins, and most lux- 
uriant ivy, is a little cottage where, 
I am told in confidence, the young 
king of Bavaria slept those nights not 
very long ago. I hope he slept well. But 
more important than the sleep, or even 
death, of a king, is the birth of a poet, 
I take it; and within this enclosure, 
on the eleventh day of March, 1541, 
Torquato Tasso, most melancholy of 
men, first saw the light; and here 
was born his noble sister Cornelia, 
the descendants of whose union with 
the cavalier Spasiano still live here, 
and in a manner keep the memory of 
the poet green with the present gen- 
eration. I am indebted to a gentle- 
man who is of this lineage for many 
favors, and for precise information as 


to the position in the house that stood 
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here of the very room in which Tasso 
was born. It is also minutely given 
in a memoir of Tasso and his family, 
by Bartolommeo Capasso, whose care- 
ful researches have disproved the slip- 
shod statements of the guide-books, 
that the poet was born in a house 
which is still standing, farther to the 
west, and that the room has fallen 
into the sea. The descendant of the 
sister pointed out to me the spot on 
the terrace of the Tramontano where 
the room itself was, when the house 
still stood; and, of course, seeing is 
believing. The sun shone full upon 
it, as we stood there ; and the air was 
full of the seent of tropical fruit and 
just-coming blossoms. One could not 
desire a more tranquil scene of advent 
into life; and the wandering, broken- 
hearted author of “ Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered” never found at court or palace 
any retreat so soothing as that offered 
him here by his steadfast sister. 

If I were an antiquarian, I think I 
should have had Tasso born at the 
Villa Nardi, where I like best to stay, 
and where I find traces of many pil- - 
grims from other countries. Here, in 
a little corner-room on the terrace, 
Mrs. Stowe dreamed and wrote; and 
I expect, every morning, as I take 
my morning sun here by the gate, 
Agnes of Sorrento will come down the 
sweet-scented path with a basket of 
oranges on her head. 


Iil.—SEA AND SHORE.. 


It is not always easy, when one 
stands upon the highlands which en- 
circle the Piano di Sorrento, in some 
conditions of the atmosphere, to tell 
where the sea ends and the sky be- 


gins. It seems practicable, at such 
times, for one to take ship, and sail 
up into heaven. I have often, in- 
deed, seen white sails climbing up 
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there, and fishing- boats, at secure 
anchor I suppose, riding apparently 
like balloons in the hazy air. Sea 
and air and land here are all kin, I 
suspect, and have certain immaterial 
qualities in common. The contours 
of the shores and the outlines of the 
hills are as graceful as the mobile 
waves; and if there is anywhere 
ruggedness and sharpness, the atmos- 
phere throws a, friendly veil over it, 
and tones all that is inharmonious 
into the repose of beauty. 

The atmosphere is really something 
more than a medium ; it is a drapery, 
woven, one could affirm, with colors, 
or dipped in Oriental dyes. One 
might account thus for the prismatic 
colors I have often seen on the hori- 
zon at noon, when the sun was pour- 
ing down floods of clear, golden light. 
The simple light here, if one could 
ever represent it by pen, pencil, or 
brush, would draw the world hither 
to bathe in it. It is not thin moon- 
» shine, but a royal profusion, a golden 
substance, a transforming quality, a 
vesture of splendor for all these Med- 
iterranean shores. 

The most comprehensive idea of 
Sorrento and the great plain on 
which it stands, embedded almost 
out of sight in foliage, we obtained 
one day from our boat, as we put out 
round the Capo di Sorrento, and stood 
away for Capri. There was not wind 
enough for sails ; but there were chop- 
ping waves, and swell enough to toss 
us about, and to produce bright 
flashes of light far out at sea. The 
red-shirted rowers silently bent to 
their long sweeps; and I lay in the 
tossing bow, and studied the high, 
receding shore. The picture is sim- 
ple,—a precipice of rock or earth, 
faced with masonry in spots, almost 
of uniform height from point to point 
of the little bay, except where a deep 
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gorge has split the rock, and comes to 
the sea, forming a cove, where a clus- 
ter of rude buildings is likely to 
gather. Along the precipice, which 
now juts and now recedes a little, are 
villas, hotels, old convents, gardens, 
and groves. I can see steps and gal- 
leries cut in the face of the cliff, and 
caves and caverns, natural and artifi- 
cial: for one can cut this tufa with a 
knife; and it would hardly seem pre- 
posterous to attempt to dig out a cool, 
roomy niansion in this rocky front 
with a spade. 

As we pull away, I begin to see 
the depth of the plain of Sorrento, 
with its villages, walled roads, its 
groves of oranges, olives, lemons, its 
figs, pomegranates, almonds, mulber- 
ries, and acacias; and soon the ter- 
races above, where the vineyards are 
planted, and the olives also. These 
terraces must be a brave sight in 
spring, when the masses of olives are 
white as snow with blossoms, which 
fill all the plain with their sweet per- 
fume. Above the terraces, the eye 
reaches the fine outline of the hill; 
and, to the east, the bare precipice of 
rock, softened by the purple light; 
and turning still to the left, as the 
boat lazily swings, I have Vesuvius, 
the graceful dip into the plain, and 
the rise to the heights of Naples, 
Nisida, the shining houses of Pozzu- 
oli, Cape Misenum, Procida, and 
rough Ischia. Rounding the head- 
land, Capri is before us, so sharp and 
clear that we seem close to it; but it 
is a weary pull before we get under 
its rocky side. 

Returning from Capri late in the 
afternoon, we had one of those effects 
which are the despair of artists. I 
had been told that twilights are short 
here, and that, when the sun disap- 
peared, color vanished from the sky. 
There was a wonderful light on all 
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‘the inner bay, as we put off from 
shore. Ischia was one mass of violet 
color. -As we got from under the 
island, there was the sun, a red ball 
of fire, just dipping into the sea. At 
once the whole horizon line of water 
became a bright crimson, which deep- 
ened as the evening advanced, glow- 
ing with more intense fire, and hold- 
ing a broad band of what seemed 
solid color, for more than three-quar- 
ters of an hour. The colors, mean- 
time, on the level water, never were 
on painter’s palette, and never were 
counterfeited by the changeable silks 
of Eastern looms; and this gorgeous 
spectacle continued till the stars 
came out, crowding the sky with sil- 
ver points. 

Our boatmen, who had been re-en- 
forced at Capri, and were inspired 
either by the wine of the island or 
the beauty of the night, pulled with 
new vigor, and broke out again and 
again into the wild songs of this coast. 
A favorite was the Garibaldi song, 
which invariably ended in a cheer 
and a tiger, and threw the singers 
into such a spurt of excitement that 
the oars forgot to keep time, and there 
was more splash than speed. The 
singers all sang one part in minor: 
there was no harmony, the voices were 
not rich, and the melody was not re- 
markable; but there was, after all, a 
wild pathos in it. Music is very much 
here what it is in Naples. . I have to 
keep saying to myself that Italy is the 
land of song; else I should think that 
the people mistake noise for music. 

The boatmen are an honest set of 
fellows, as Italians go; and, let us hope, 
not unworthy followers of their patron, 
St. Antonino, whose chapel is on the 
edge of the gorge near the Villa Nar- 
di. A silver image of the saint, half 
life-size, stands upon the rich marble 
altar. This valuable statue has been, 
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if tradition is correct, five times cap- 
tured and carried away by marauders; 
who have at different times sacked 
Sorrento of its marbles, bronzes, and 
precious things, and each time,- by 
some mysterious providence, has found 
its way back again,—an instance of 
constancy in a solid silverimage which 
is worthy of commendation. The little 
chapel is hung all about with votive 
offerings in wax of arms, legs, heads, 
hands, effigies, and with coarse litho- 
graphs, in frames, of storms at sea and 
perils of ships, hung up by sailors who, 
having escaped the dangers of the 
deep, offer these tributes to their dear 
saint. The skirts of the image are 
worn quite smooth with kissing. Un- 
derneath it, at the back of the altar, 
an oil light is always burning; and 
below repose the bones of the holy 
man. 

The whole shore is fascinating to 
one in an idle mood, and is good 
mousing ground for the antiquarian. 
For myself, I am content with one 
generalization, which I find saves a 
world of bother and perplexity: it is 
quite safe to style every excavation, 
cavern, circular wall or arch by the 
sea, a Roman bath. Itis the final re- 
sort of the antiquarians. This theory 
has kept me from eutering the dis- 
cussion, whether the substructions 
in the cliff under the Poggio Syracuse, 
a royal villa, are temples of the Sirens, 
or caves of Ulysses. I only know that 
I descend to the sea there by broad 
interior flights of steps, which lead 
through galleries and corridors, and 
high, vaulted passages, whence extend 
apartments and caves far reaching in- 
to the solid rock. At intervals are 
landings, where arched windows are 
cut out to the sea, with stone seats 
and protecting walls. At the base of 
the cliff, I find a hewn passage, as if 
there had once been here a way of em- 
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barkation; and enormous fragments 
of rocks, with steps cut in them which 
have fallen from above. 

Were these any thing more than 
royal pleasure galleries, where one 
could sit in coolness in the heat of 
summer, and look on the bay and its 
shipping, in the days when the great 
Roman fleet used to lie opposite, above 
the point of Misenum? How many 
brave and gay retinues have swept 
down these broad interior stairways, 
let us say in the picturesque middle 
ages, to embark on voyages of plea- 
sure or warlike forays! The steps 


are well worn, and must have been 
trodden for ages, by nobles and rob- 
bers, peasants and sailors, priests of 
more than one religion, and traders 
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of many seas, who have gone, and left 
no record. The sun was slanting his 
last rays into the corridors as I mus- 
ingly looked down from one of the 
arched openings, quite spell-bound by 
the strangeness and dead silence of 
the place, broken only by the plash 
of waves on the sandy beach below. 
I had found my way down through a 
wooden door half ajar; and I thought 


-of the possibility of some one’s shutting 


it for the night, and leaving me a 
prisoner to await the spectres which I 
have no doubt throng here when it 
grows dark. Hastening up out of 
these chambers of the past, I escaped 
into the upper air, and walked rapid- 
ly home through the narrow orange 
lanes. 





PRACTICAL ATHEISM. 


BY C. H. BRIGHAM. 


Sprcunative Atheism is by no 
means the most common form of 
Atheism. It is comparatively easy 
to acknowledge the being of God and 
his infinite perfection, even where he 
is excluded from the affairs of the 
world that he has made and the men 
who are his children. The “high 
priori road,” instead of bringing 
doubt, as one of our poets tells, will 
show by an inevitable logic every 
attribute of power, wisdom, and good- 
ness in the divine Father. In theo- 
logical reasonings, God never appears 
a phantom, or a “poor, discrowned 
king,” like weak Richard or blind 
Lear. Theology is ready with its 
reverence. It makes Deity the great 
fact. of the universe, fills the world 
with the Lord’s presence, and subor- 


dinates all created beings. None 
may complain that its confessions are 
halting, or that there are any reserva- 
tions or evasions in its first articles of 
faith. It begins to equivocate, hesi- 
tate, and stagger, not while it is ab- 
sorbed in the celestial argument, and 
is drinking from the Elysian goblet, 
but when it is out of doors, and has 
to jostle among men in terrestrial 
streets. Never a reasoner denies to 
God his prerogative Within the sacred 
court, whatever he may say outside of 
the gate. The shopmen in the Lon- 
don strand are free enough in their 
censure of the royal household: they 
will tell you that the Queen is cold 
and selfish, that the Prince of Wales 
is a dissolute idiot, and that the whole 
of majesty is only an empty. show and 
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parade; but not one word of this 
criticism will pass their lips when 
they have crossed the palace thresh- 
old, and are within its charmed pre- 
cinct. There the obsequious subject 
will prostrate himself before this im- 
becile royalty, and worship the divin- 
ity that doth hedge a king. Irrever- 
ence utters itself only when men are 
off the sovereign’s ground, and the 
dealing is with common and secular 
things. In the Church, it is the order, 
the mode, to make God the centre, and 
to say of him extreme words; but it 
is another thing when worldly affairs 
are uppermost. Then theological con- 
clusions are intrusive, vexatious, and 
become doubtful, because they seem 
out of place. The principal recogni- 


tion of the divine Being in the deal- 
ings of common life is as men swear 
profanely ; it seems irreverent to bring 
God into these gross associations. 

If theological argument had usually 


any practical intent, its ready confes- 
sion of the divine attributes might be 
taken as the sign of living faith ; but, 
unfortunately, this reasoning has rare- 
ly such a practical purpose. It is a 
card castle, built carefully enough 
upon the table, as ingenious in struc- 
ture as any castle of stone, but which 
will of course be thrown down and 
brushed away when the table is 
needed for its proper use of eating 
and drinking. It is a choice picture, 
finished nicely for the Sunday school 
or the chapel, but not to be hung in the 
drawing-room or the counting-house. 
The confession of God and his attri- 
butes is only a theological art, not 
expected to become an efficient force, 
—a precious jewel, which we bring 
out on occasion, and are always proud 
in owning; good to wonder at, good 
to exhibit, part of our residue of 
wealth, but not invested, not at 
interest, not reckoned with our active 
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capital, yielding no income. We 
show it now and then as evidence 
of faith, but do not urge it as proof 
of any efficient piety. In the prayer- 
meeting, God is honored in phrases 
which outrun all clear thought of his 
perfections; and the metaphors of 
devotion, strong as they are, seem too 
weak to tell the height of his holi- 
ness, and the wonder of his incompre- 
hensible fulness. But when, at the 
doorway, the world accosts us with 
its proposals, are we not apt to bring 
out the wares which were covered in 
the sanctuary, and leave divine things 
to their hiding by the altar? Then, 
like those money-changers in Jerusa- 
lem, as we come out from the place 
of prayer, we unbind the jewelled 
phylactery, and gird on the leathern 
purse. We have finished, for the day, 
our intercourse with God. So a vis- 
itor in the throne-room of Vienna, as 
he sits in sport in the emperor’s seat, 
feels his soul swelling with unwonted 
emotions, and imagines himself for 
the moment a king. But presently, 
as he is led on through inferior rooms, 
the emotion vanishes; and, chaffering 
with the servile janitor about the 
kreutzers of the fee, he forgets his 
short spasm of royal dignity. 

There is small need of vindicating 
the being of God as a postulate of 
theological reasoning. But there is 
great need of hunting, tracking, and 
exposing the practical Atheism which 
undermines his government and his 
influence in the world. Even while 
the loyal utterances are clear on the 
floor of the House of State, Guy 
Fawkes and his fellows are at work 
with their lanterns to bring down the 
fabric. There are current formulas, 
accepted outside the Church, and not 
wanting in the Church, which nullify 
all that theology affirms of the divine 
attributes, and deny its first princi- 


. 
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ples. God is made to repent and fal- 
sify his promise by the very worship- 
pers who lift anthems in his most 
worthy praise, and hear submissively 
his most holy word. 

Of the numerous methods of nulli- 
fying the doctrine of God’s perfect 
being, we may mention the distance 
set between God and man ; the antip- 
athy in which they are placed toward 
each other; the interposition of second 
causes; the absorption of God in a 
special work; the postponement of 
his sovereignty; and the prevalent 
doctrine of prayer. These are enough 
to illustrate our position. 

1. In the first place, God’s being 
in the world, his active sovereignty 
in the world, is denied by his removal 
so far away from the world and men. 
He is so far off that his hand cannot 
reach us; his smiting falls short of 
our remote planet: and though his 
arrows fly swift as comets, terrible in 
their fiery tracks through space, yet 
they fall short, and drop harmlessly. 
An atheistic conclusion comes in the 
devout confession that God is so in- 
finitely far from the creatures of his 
hand. In three kinds is this separa- 
tion of God from man efficient to put 
him away: in time, an infinite dis- 
tance here, since God is eternal, while 
we are only of yesterday; in space, 
God being beyond the universe, while 
we are in this distant corner of the 
universe; in measure, God filling im- 
mensity, while we take only this small 
foothold of earth. In our common 
speech, all these distances divide God 
from his children. God is so very old, 
that he is lost in the twilight of tra- 
dition, and we imagine his face with 
the look of age, which is so far be- 
yond the life of the existing genera- 
tion that it has ceased to care for this. 
That hoary and wrinkled brow belongs 
no longer to the world. He was be- 
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fore the deluge, with the primeval 
world, and does not belong to history. 
Men think that the special place for 
God is in Genesis and cosmogony, 
and shut his being up in that six 
days’ work and that fiat of Creation. 
It is quite possible to emphasize so 
much the past being and work of God 
that we shall forget that heis now. We 
may muse so much upon the mystery 
of the world’s twilight, upon the light 
rising from the darkness, that we 
shall lose the blaze of the noon-day 
sun; we may see God so much in the 
gray light of the horizon that we shall 
not feel the direct rays of his influ- 
ence. 

And so the distance of God in 
space seems to separate him from 
this earth of ours. Shall he who 
walks among the far stars in their 
wilderness be brought to dwell in 
this remote satellite? Shall the God 
of air and sky, invisible to mortal 
eyes, be engaged in affairs of this lit- 
tle world? There are stars whose 
light, starting at the first day of 
mundane creation, has not yet reached 
on the waves of ether this planet which 
we call our world ; shall we say that 
the light of the infinite Being be- 
yond the farthest star has reached 
us? It is possible to think so habit- 
ually of the far-off home of God, that 
he may be excluded from any near and 
narrow home with us. We may im- 
agine him so far beyond the outer 
edge of his universe that he shall 
have no grasp of it anywhere, much 
less hold on this fraction of it where 
we are dwelling. 

And the distance of God from the 
world in measure seems an even more 
effectual separation. How great he! 
How small any man, any work of his 
hand! Deity is so immense that there 
seems to be no room for him anywhere 
in a finite world. Shall a forest be 
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bounded by a garden-hedge? Shall 
the cottage acre hold the sweep of the 
prairie? Shall we find the ocean in 
our cistern? Would not the single 
touch of an infinite God crush this 
fragile world as surely as the tooth of 
behemoth breaks the reed, or the foot 
of the elephant treads down the worm? 
God is so great that he seems too great 
for this insignificant world; fills so 
much space, that there is not space 
enough for him here. Air and wa- 
ter, the most elastic of bodies, may be 
pressed together; the genie of fable, 
gigantic when free, may be held in 
his shell securely: but can any force 
press an infinite Being into the shell 
of a finite world? So God is exclud- 
ded, and we are divided from him. He 
may overshadow us, may encircle us; 
his infinite being may be a ring and 
penumbra around our world, but can- 
not come into it. There is no room. 


We seem to dwell in his universe, 


while he does not dwell in our life. 
Thus by considering the distance 
between man’s world and God, in 
time, in space, and in measure is 
the Lord separated from his children. 
This is wholly a mechanical way of 
separation, as if the joiner in his 
workshop should say that his tool is 
too large, or too old, or too far from 
his reach, and so is nothing to him. 
The apparent honor to God in this 
large thought of his being is really 
more impious than crude superstition. 
It were better to think of God as finite 
and half mortal than to leave him in 
such vague infinity. An Indian who 
hugs his ugly idol of clay like him- 
self, sure that it is Ais God, is richer 
in his possession than a theist, who, 
in his excess of exalting God, loses 
from his sight the Deity whom he 
seems to adore. A tamed falcon, 
which will come back from soaring at 
the call of his owner, is worth more 
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to him than the eagle with golden 
crest, which heeds no signal, but van- 
ishes in the distant sky. A God in- 
habiting only our earth, and no sov- 
ereign in other spheres, were better 
for us than a God who should rule 
the universe, yet be no lord or pres- 
ence on this our earth. 

2. In the second place, there is a 
moral way of nullifying the work of 
the Deity by insisting on the antago- 
nism of his nature to the nature of 
man. Our sin is alien to his holi- 
ness; and, the more we meditate on 
his- holiness, the more we seem to feel 
that such a holy Being can have no 
part in our infirmity. Is he not of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity ? 
Shall the Lord of angels be the prov- 
idence of transgressors ? Shall he who 
is crowned with whiteness descend to 
treat with man, who feeds on ashes, 
and brings a lie in his right hand? 
Are not God’s sphere and man’s 
sphere separate, — as much as the 
church from the street, the Court of 
Cesar from the chaffering of the fo- 
rum? God seems to move so habitu- 
ally in those ways where man in his 
sin may not presume to move, that 
we cannot expect to see the Lord in 
the midst of men. His fastidious 
sanctity must refuse such base com- 
panionship, as the monk of Carmel 
spurns the touch of the Syrian leper. 
God is holy; and so he cannot be with 
men. God is in heaven; and so he 
cannot be where there is negation of 
heaven,— with the race cast out 
of Paradise. God hates wickedness : 
can he then permit and manage it? 
Thus, as one dwells upon the moral 
perfectness of God, his high, true, 
and unspeakable loveliness, his cen- 
tral and entire purity, he may be 
separated from man, the imperfect 
creature, — separated from the world, 
so full of misery and sin. The an- 
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orphic view will not save us 
from this kind of Atheism, if we make 
the contrast between the divine man 
and the human man too absolute. 
The more of human attributes we 
give to Deity, —if we see these all 
white, while man’s qualities are all 
black, — the more apt we shall be to 
slide into a denial of God’s presence 
and action. The tone of Christian 
piety, in this meditation of God’s 
perfect holiness, gets to be that of 
longing for a Ged far off, who cannot 
be near to thesinfulsoul. The Jeho- 
vah of Israel, in some of his attributes 
hardly perfect, sharing national pas- 
sions, vindictive, jealous, severe, was 
nearer withal to the Hebrew people 
than the Christian’s God. — of more 
complete celestial type to many who 
call him in prayer their Father. God 
cannot, indeed, be conceived as too 
holy; yet it is a misfortune and a 
wrong when he is conceived as too 


holy to have any care for earth and 
men. We stop half-way in the thought 
of his holiness, if we limit this even 
to heaven, even to the most exalted 


place and sphere. His holiness is 
greater really, as we see it manifested 
where there is sin and pain and woe; 
as the sanctity of St. Francis, visiting 
the cabins and cellars and haunts of 
pollution, is more real than the sanc- 
tity of St. Simon of the desert, raised 
for forty years on the summit of his 
lonely pillar. Does the light fulfil its 
highest office, or show its noblest glo- 
ry, as it floats in the cloud, or gilds 
the mountain peaks? Is it not no- 
bler, more wonderful even, as it pierces 
the caverns, and runs in the streets of 
cities, and touches in myriad chambers 
the foreheads of sleepers, rousing them 
to the toils of the day? And is not 
the holiness of God more real, when 
we can recognize his power, where he 
should seem to have no attraction and 
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no moral bond, than where his bright- 
ness is only reflected from the fore- 
heads of glorified saints? Reverent 
as it seems, this way of considering 
God leads to a practical Atheism. 
And then, in the third place, there 
is a scientific way of separating God 
from the world that he has made. 
Second causes are interposed in such 
numbers that the first cause is hidden 
behind them. In the crowd of cap- 
tains of companies, and chiefs of bat- 
talions, the commanding general is 
not seen, and his voice is drowned ; 
so many masts of the fleet screen 
from our view the flag of the admiral. 
The multitudes of reasons which we 
can allege for every fact, for every 
process in nature, and every circum- 
stance in life; for the acts of men, and 
the measures of States, and the move- 
ments of races; for physical tides, or 
for the caprices of folly ; for crimes as 
much as for earthquakes; for social 
changes as much as for the returning 
seasons, or for signs in the sky, — the 
second immediate causes which we 
can find for all these things that we 
see seem to thrust God so far back 
that his agency is no more felt than 
a shower among the hills is felt in the 
city or the plain. Ten thousand | 
leaves above our heads may hide the 
heaven with their canopy as effectu- 
ally as any black curtain of the night. 
Ten thousand reasons for things, 
good as these reasons may be, and all 
the more that they are good, shall 
hide from our narrow view the work 
of omnipotence. Chemistry, mechan- 
ics, optics, botany, anatomy, meta- 
physic and logic, the sciences of mat- 
ter and of mind, of society and of 
spirit, excellent as they may be, can 
be so massed and marshalled, that, 
standing together, they shall stand 
in the stead of God. “What need 
of God,” asks the German cynic, 
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“ when you have the law of gravity ?” 
Are not all things ruled by laws? 
Can we not show cause and conse- 
quence in all the phenomena of phys- 
ical nature and of human life? Why 
must we bring in Deity to press his 
way in this throng, disturbing its 
order, deranging the harmony, and 
jostling among the fixed laws? 
Why ask more than that plant and 
insect and beast and man and nations 
and ages shall keep their intrinsic 
and inevitable instinct and justice ? 
Even if a supreme Ruler sit behind 
these laws, why should he be more 
than a lay figure ?— why should he 
come down from that calm dignity, 
that grand repose, of one who has fin- 
ished his work, and set it in order, to 
assist the lower sufficient causes, to 
plough fields, to wait in senates, or 
even to save souls? Let us be con- 
tent with what we can see, and not as- 
sume a needless Providence. 


So human science, in its confident 
way, rids the world of a personal God 
in the multiplication of second causes. 
But second causes can never be the 
substitute for that first cause, to 
find which is the impulse and the 
struggle of all thought and all in- 


quiry. The leaves of the forest, 
though endless in number, only make 
shade; they do not annihilate the 
light which they lessen: the more 
subtle light enables us to count and 
number the leaves. No second cause 
is really adequate without the assump- 
tion of a ruling first cause; and God 
is the only bond of these innumer- 
able laws. Laws become one and 
harmonious only as the God is with- 
in them. Gravity and the force of 
the axe do not fell the tree without 
the woodman’s zeal and stroke. The 
engine in the basement, the cards, 
the spindles, the flying shuttles, with 
all their fine complication of band 
14 
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and wheel, of motion direct, reversed, 
eccentric, here and there, up and 
down, every part in its place, and 
nothing wanting, —all these, work- 
ing separately, and working together, 
are nothing without the will of the 
master: his hand at the fires, his step 
in the hails, his watch of the wheels, 
his omnipresent and pervading influ- 
ence, make all this mechanism effi- 
cient. These second causes in the 
life of the world and men may be ad-- 
justed never so wisely, but they fall 
short of their proper issue if the om- 
nipresent thought and will of infinite 
cause and rules be not with them and 
in them. 

A fourth method of removing God 
from his universe is what we may 
call the dogmatic, or, more exactly 
perhaps, the ecclesiastical, — the 
method which limits his work to re- 
ligious things, and makes him grand 
manager of the scheme of salvation. 
God, as many view him, has special 
charge of the wheel of spiritual fate; 
and, in turning that, has quite 
enough to do. The “ work of grace ” 
is his work; and this leaves no time 
for secular things. To rescue sinners 
and redeem man is enough to absorb, 
if not to exhaust, the utmost energy 
of the great Father. If the plan is 
perfect, the architect must keep 
always his eye upon the process, and 
see that the plan receives no harm. 
The Church shows us an almighty 
Redeemer, bent to this perpetual task, 
a task renewed with the generations 
of men, and as eternal as human sin. 
The infinite must not let go the 
handle of this scheme of salvation, 
but must turn it forever, so long as 
any soul waits for its bliss. To save 
man in heaven is enough for omnipo- 
tence. God seems to come to his 
children when they get into this ec- 
clesiastical order, and when they ask, 
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about the way of grace. The creed 
and its adjuncts hold him; and we 
are left to infer that he must always 
be sought for in that circle. God 
is, and must be ever, the manager 
of this great drama of redemption, 
to keep in steady rehearsal this course 
of the incarnation, the atonement, 
the resurrection, and the fight with 
Satan,—a drama which can never 
be played out so long as man is born 
to sin, and is exposed to the wiles of 
the devil. God’s work in the salva- 
tion of souls being infinite and all- 
important, why add to it any meaner 
work? With this large task contin- 
ually before him, the Deity seems to 
have no place in the course of common 
life, in the seed-time and harvest, in 
the joys and sorrows of men. Look- 
ing upon the pageant, we may forget 
easily the Providence that rules in 
our routine. Liberal Christians, in- 
deed, are less wont to use this method 
of keeping God away from his world ; 
but as they borrow evangelical 
phrases, and tell of “God’s plan,” 
“ man’s sin,” the “need of an atone- 
ment,” the “ awful day of judgment,” 
they are in danger of narrowing the 
omnipotent work of God to a single 
province. 

The same result may come about 
by what some would call the pro- 
phetic method, — by putting God for- 
ward and beyond the world to some 
coming time of judgment. The Lord 
is wholly separated to his dies irae, 
his awful tribunal, his stern decision, 
his fatal. discriminations, as he ac- 
cepts the righteous, as he dooms the 
wicked, as he ends the age, and 
closes the procession of the human 
centuries. We see God there on his 
distant future throne, waiting for the 
world to come up to him, holding the 
trumpet until the appointed time 
shall come. Every day brings nearer 
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that day of doom; but it is far off 
still, and it hinders the far-off Lord 
from approaching. In the stupendous 
change to come, we may forget that 
God is doing any thing for us now. 
It seems pious to leave the Ruler to 
that reserved and future work, —to 
allow the apocalypse of God to annul 
his daily grace. The colors of Prov- 
idence may be hidden in the lurid 
light of this thunder-cloud, which 
already on the horizon stills the rus- 
tling of leaves, and the song of birds, 
and changes the hue of the flowers 
at our feet. In the roll of that call 
in the sky, we cease to hear the voice 
which calls us in our common toil and 
joys. The thought that God shall 
be, and what he shall be, overrules 
the thought of God’s present being. 
And there is one more method of 
losing God which must not be omitted, 
what we might name the religious 
method. The blessed office of prayer, 
which ought to bring the Lord close 
to the souls of men, has sometimes 
an atheistic effect. As we pray so 
fervently, is there not often the feel- 
ing that God is only with us when 
we pray? When the finger is lifted 
from the key of this magnet, its vir- 
tue escapes; and the current between 
divine and human spirit is broken. 
Our doctrine of prayer may make of 
God an intermittent influence, a vis- 
itor, who comes as physician when we 
are sick, or as almoner when we are 
poor, or as priest when we are about 
to die, and need extreme unction. 
God stops in his celestial routine only 
to hearken and answer to the voice 
of our prayer. Taken as a particular 
act, or series of acts, prayer seems to 
hinder the steadfast and abiding ac- 
tion of God. The best tone of Chris- 
tian prayer meditates on what can be 
done in the service of the great Fa- 
ther, rather than asks beseechingly 
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what he will do forus. When prayer 
makes of God a visitor, even if it be 
daily or many times in the day, makes 
his coming dependent upon our call, 
then it removes him from us, and does 
harm, even while it brings comfort. 
In these ways, the sovereignty and 
presence of God are practically lost, 
while they are confessed as abstract 
doctrine. God’s presence is now in 
the past, now in the future ; here nul- 
lified in the multitude of its minis- 
ters, there in the meanness of its 
objects. One man confines it to a 
small circle in heaven; while another 
sees it fitful and irregular here on the 
earth. The apparent piety of these 
evasions of God’s being does not re- 
deem them from the charge of virtual 
atheism. A living God will be real 
to-day in his work and his judg- 
ment; and no partial service, in any 
household or any church or any na- 
tion, whether of the former time or 
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the present time, can be adequate to 
a rational and Christian theism. We 
must think of God always as working 
with men and with the world, — not 
merely for men and the world, — 
even to save them in heaven. The 
divine Sovereign is not only a leader, 
who goes among the tents by night 
to watch sleeping ranks, but one who 
leads the march by day, and is in 
the van of the host to cheer, to in- 
spire, and to judge, to punish, and to 
reward. This is the God of the 
Christian gospel, the Father that 
worketh hitherto, and still works, —the 
force divine in all human life. The 
peril of atheism is not alone to those 
who say in words that there is no 
God, that the universe is a chance, 
and the Creator a foolish myth; but 
to those as well who keep the confes- 
sion of Deity, but in their reasonings 
or their vagaries drop the recognition 
of his ever-present, ever-active life. 





LETTER FROM 


GOV. ANDREW. 


{The following letter was written by John A. Andrew toa Virginia lawyer, who was engaged in the 
attempt, before the Supreme Court of Virginia, to procure anew trial for John Brown, by means of a 


petition for a writ of error.] 


My pear Sir, — Your letter, 
which came to me by the last mail, 
was received, and read with interest 
and pleasure. I regret the defeat of 
the application presented by yourself 
and Mr. Chilton, and of the positions 
so ably and admirably illustrated by 
the amplest learning and reason. I 
esteem it a great blunder of the court 
(if I may use that word in such a con- 
nection), that they did not allow an 
argument, and place their own reasons 
before the world. I wish you would 
have the goodness to prepare a state- 
ment of the case for the use of the 


editors of “The Monthly Law Re- 
porter” (Boston): I will get them to 
publish it; and, if they can spare the 
room, I will get them to publish the 
petition and reasons. The case is im- 
portant ; is a part of the public and 
judicial history of the country, and 
ought to be fully and fairly stated in 
print. 

There are some things I would be 
glad to say to you in the same friend- 
ly and courteous spirit in which your 
remarks on “the great question” 
were conceived. I can understand 
and can sympathize with your feel- 
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ings, position, and attitude; and I 
am sure that if the question of slavery 
rested, for its solution, solely with 
gentlemen of education, culture, and 
refinement, instead of being managed 
by speculators in politics, land, and 
negroes, who take no thought for 
the future of men and nations, I 
should have no fears. But slavery 
must be the ultimate ruin, I hold, of 
any people, however grand and virtu- 
ous otherwise, by whom it is treated 
as if it were a normal institution, or 
‘as the normal condition of any of the 
human race. 

I am, however, at this moment in 
the midst of a professional engage- 
ment, and have no command of time 
to write you in reply with the care 
and fulness your favor deserves. I 
will give myself the pleasure of 
writing to you again in a few 
days.’ , 

I beg leave now only to say, that 
while I agree that the course of con- 
duct at Harper’s Ferry is indefensible 
and wrong, and that no such violence 
ever could be justifiable (unless a rev- 
olutionary process of emancipation by 
external force could bedefended, which 
I should utterly deny if I could find 
anybody to assert it), still I recognize 
great and admirable properties in 
Brown, of both mind and character, 
and an apparent consciousness of a 
self-sacrificing and noble purpose, and 
a heroic devotedness to his own long- 
cherished view of truth ; which, while 
they may stamp him a fanatic, can 
never allow him, in calm history, to 
be regarded as a felon. 

Those men only are criminals to 
be punished, who, with wicked pur- 
pose, fly in the face of society, and 
break its laws because their own self- 
ish purposes lead them over the laws 
and over other men on the way to 


their gratification. 
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To confound enthusiasts, no mat- 
ter what they may do (men who in 
the fear of God break the laws of 
man), no matter how wrong they may 
be in fact, is one of the greatest mis- 
takes of which society is capable ; yet 
in all history, every people, to their 
cost, have frequently made it. Vir- 
ginia would do a grand and worthy 
act, reflecting credit upon her charac- 
ter, magnanimity, and consciousness 
of strength, could she see her way 
clear to save the life of Brown and the 
lives of those he led: but she will 
not do it; and, too late, she will see 
her error. History is inexorable, and 
forgives nothing. A man may inno- 
cently blunder: a people, in their 
blunders, are criminal; for the col- 
lective wisdom of society is bound to 
be absolutely right. If it is not so, 
time always transfers the crown. 

I am opposed to slavery simply as 
one of the obstacles in the way of hu- 
man progress. There is a better hope 
for all races than that. It cannot be 
perpetual; nor can any unnatural 
thing or social wrong be immortal. 
The ages will conquer it. Shall it 
conquer us too? The stone will grind 
to powder him on whom it falls. Shall 
it fall on slavery, and crush us, the 
American people, in the fall? God 
knows how much I believe in the force 
and conquering power of the truth it- 
self. I feel sure that our general free- 
dom to think, to know, and to utter will 
secure the ultimate triumph of truth 
and justice, and ultimate freedom and 
happiness to the whole. In that faith, 
according to my measure, I speak to 
others, as I now do to, you, with that 
respect to other men, and that kind- 
ness and patience, I feel to be due from 
one honest man to another. 

Believe me to be very respectfully 
and faithfully yours, 

Joun A. ANDREW. 
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Since the last number of “‘Otp anp New” went to the press, Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams has delivered before The Historical Society 
of New York that remarkable address on the political history of 
America which has arrested so widely the attention of intelligent men. 
It was not simply that the audience who heard that address was the 
most distinguished which the State could assemble. We should in- 
deed hesitate before we named any assembly ever convened in 
New York which challenged so completely the respect of the whole 
community for weight of character. The address itself, whether 
to those who read it or those who heard it, led at once to the most 
serious thought on the way in which our national policy has been 
wrought out in the passage of acentury. It has also awakened ques- 
tions of the first importance as to our several schools of diplomacy, 
if we may so speak, and our systems of national administration. 

The address, at the moment when we write, has not been pub- 
lished, excepting in the newspapers of the day after the delivery, so 
that we do not have it yet with the full notes of the author. We do 
not propose, therefore, to attempt now any review of its history of 
the foreign policy of America in the past, or the suggestions which 
Mr: Adams makes as to the conduct of our diplomacy now; but, as 
it is certainly the most important addition made to our literature for 
some time past, suggesting indeed the study of much of our noblest 
literature, which has been too much kept in the background, we 
ought to say something on that comparative neglect into which the 
history of our diplomacy and our international policy has fallen. 

Mr. Pollard called attention in these pages, some months since, to 
the contrast between the political literature of the early years of the 
nation and that of to-day ; drawing the distinction that men of letters . 
were formerly pressed forward to public trusts, while of late those 
who are placed in office would not generally be called men of letters. 
This remark, though it is to be received with some caution, states 


one of the causes for the comparative neglect of our diplomatic litera- 
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ture. The caution to be observed is this: that all culture, literary, 
political, or scientific, is now much more elaborate than it was at the 
end of the last century. In comparing an administration in 1790 
with an administration of to-day, if we measure each by the stand- 
ard of its time, we must remember that we are using two stand- 
ards. Very much more is expected now of the man whom we call 
foremost in literature than was expected then. If we mean to com- 
pare a Congress of the last ten years with a Congress of the first ten, 
there is little question but the absolute superiority of information and 
literary training is with the moderns. There are more men in the 
later Congress who can read Montesquieu in the original, more who 
have studied the contemporary statistics of political economy ; or, if 
we take the favorite test of Englishmen, more men who could write 
Latin. But, if we compare a Congress of 1790 against the hun- 
dred best American scholars of its time, its grade of accomplishment 
and erudition would doubtless appear much higher than that of a 
Congress of our own time, measured by a similar comparison against 
the men of to-day. 

Remembering such differences, it is easy to see why there is now 
less study of political and diplomatic literature than there was seventy 
years ago. There is a thousand-fold more literature in quantity than 
there was then. A man of sense is obliged to read more, to keep in 
any sort even with the time; and, if the political writers or speakers 
do not keep as near the front as they were, their art suffers in the 
comparison. 

To this overwhelming pressure of other subjects forced upon the 
people we ascribe the comparative indifference to the study of po- 
litical science, rather than to the failure of our time to present such 
science well. Mr. Bancroft’s despatches, Mr. Marsh’s, Mr. John Big- 
elow’s, Mr. Motley’s, and Mr. Charles Adams’s own will not suffer 
in a comparison with those of Morris, John Adams, or Pinckney ; 
certainly not with those of Silas Deane, or of James Monroe. Nay, 
to name the greatest name of all in the old diplomacy, Franklin, the 
exceptional man of his century, we could find papers among Mr. 
Charles Adams’s despatches which we should be willing to compare 
with those of Franklin, when he was placed in the position of a rebel 
envoy. It is not when we compare the leaders with the leaders that 
our deficiency appears. It is when, to open the diplomatic corre- 
spondence at random, we compare the letters of Dallas, Hannegan, 
Wright, or Bigler against those of Carmichael, Dumas, James Mon- 
roe, or any other of the second and third rate men among the fathers, 
that we doubt whether American diplomacy has advanced, in eighty 
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years or more, as fast as have the other sciences studied by our lead- 
ing men. 

We shall publish in the next number of “ Otp anp New” a very 
suggestive article, by one of our historians, on the decline of political 
science among us, and the real difficulty now in obtaining information 
regarding our real political status. A “ Tribune Almanac” will tell 
what was the last vote for governor in Arkansas. But that knowl- 
edge is hardly a part of political science. What book will tell what 
is practically the method of poor-relief, of education, of criminal 
jurisprudence, or of any other detail of administration, whether in 
Arkansas, in Virginia, or even in New York herself? “I cannot find 
anybody who can tell me on authority how many States there are in 
the Union.” That was the complaint, the other day, of an intelligent 
traveller. A civil note to Mr. Fish would probably have brought a 
correct answer. But that such a note should be suggested, even in 
jest, is an index not insignificant of the general indifference even to 
the printing, far more to the reading, of reliable political information. 

We speak of this matter more at length, because we conceive that, 
in a reaction, not unnatural, from the earlier systems, the colleges of 
the country have in this generation looked askance at the political 
enthusiasm of their students. They do not encourage much the arts 
of oratory, nor that training in debate which made much of the col- 
lege-life of Marcy and Calhoun and Everett. In general, as we be- 
lieve, they have adopted the notion, that any taste among their pupils 
is better worth encouraging than a disposition to enter the service of 
the State. Mr. Calhoun once said, that he remembered the time 
when Connecticut and Yale College furnished forty-five per cent. of 
the members of the House of Representatives. Connecticut and Yale 
College could not say that now. There are at this time half-a-dozen 
Yale graduates in both Houses. There are three Harvard graduates, 
Senators Sumner and Sawyer, and Mr. Hoar in the House. Now, it 
is easy to say that the men educated at the oldest universities do not: 
care to go into Congress. Perhaps they do not; but perhaps the 
reason is, that their education and habits in the years of their train- 
ing made them much more fit for the pursuits which now engage 
them than for meeting other men, and discussing the central questions 
of our policy. 

Of two hundred and sixty-five members of the present Congress, 
of whom we have some biographical notes in “The Congressional 
Register,” ninety-nine had an education in institutions known as 
colleges or universities, seventy-one are recorded as educated in 
“academies,” and the rest, ninety-five in number, as educated 
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at home, or in the “public schools,” or the “ common schools.” 
The ninety-nine college graduates came from fifty-five different 
American colleges, and from one in Europe. Yale College fur- 
nished six; The Western Reserve and Brown University, five each ; 
Princeton and Union, four each; Harvard University, Miami Univer- 
sity, Dartmouth College, Williams College, Madison College, and 
Franklin College in Ohio, three each ; and forty-four other * colleges ” 
each a quota of one or two. From a distribution so equal of honors, 
it is difficult to make any comparison as to the methods of the dif- 
ferent institutions. It will probably be found that no American college 
intentionally holds up the public science as one of the objects to be 
kept steadily in view by a student. The case recorded on ‘page 147 of 
this number of our journal, of young Porter, who “ wanted to get a 
good education, so that he might get his hands into the United States 
Treasury ” does not constitute an exception. 

Whether the men of culture of the country, in trying to bring up 
the standard of liberal education, can afford to be indifferent to the 
great sciences under which States are formed will hardly be a ques- 
tion. We suppose that Mr. Adams wishes to call attention to that 
issue. The other question is scarcely less important, — whether it is 
wise for men of education to neglect those methods of public address, 


whether of the senate or the forum, by which, in a republic, men of 
conviction and principle must act upon their fellow-men. 





GENEALOGY OF TRADE-UNIONS. 


Dr. Luso Brentano of Aschaf- 


and different sort of bodies; namely, 
the town-gilds, or gilds’ merchant, 


fenburg, Bavaria, has published (in 
English) a work on The History of 
Guilds; or, as he spells it, gilds, and 
the Origin of Trade-Unions, which 
contains a good deal of matter in a 
small compass, and much curious his- 
tory.? 

The trade-unions of the present 
day, as organized in England and 
America, he thinks were the succes- 
sors of the “craft-gilds,” or trade 
organizations, of the middle ages. 
These again succeeded to an older 


1 The History of Gilds, and the Origin of Trade- 
Unions. By Lujo Brentano. London. 


which were local rather than profes- 
sional, and included the commercial 
rather than the producing class. 
These were preceded by a yet more 
ancient sort of gilds, — the religious 
or social gilds; for they were min- 
gled of both characters: and before 
these came the original gilds, the 
frith-gilds of the Anglo-Saxons; 
which seem to have been associa- 
tions of neighbors for mutual help 
and defence. 

In these five dynasties were visible 
as many different characters and ob- 
jects ; and they began, flourished, and 
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fell according to the law which is fol- 
lowed by nations, races, royal houses, 
doctrines, and parties. They were, of 
course, all alike in proceeding from the 
instinct of co-operative action which 
pervades so great a portion of human 
attivities of all kinds, and were alike, 
for the most part, in disappearing in 
consequence of the passing away of 
the circumstances which had called for 
their formation. Each kind of gild was 
organized for the defence of its single 
members against some oppression, for 
their aid in their occupation, or against 
some competition; and, in time, each 
stiffened into a close corporation or an 
aristocracy, and so died, so to speak, 
of ossification of the heart; some- 
times, however, not without struggles 
and even bloodshed. Thus they did 
not develop from each other, but 
rather each independently of, or in 
opposition to, its predecessor. 

The name gild appears to be de- 


rived not from geld, money, but from 
a root meaning, primarily a feast, 
then a company periodically assem- 
bled for a feast, and finally a com- 


pany formed for any purpose. This 
original word became gilde in Danish 
and Platt Deutsch; in Dutch gulde, a 
feast, also a corporation; in Gothic, 
dulths ; in Bavarian, duld, a feast. 

It was first applied to the feasts of 
the German tribes in Scandinavia, on 
political, religious, and family occa- 
sions; for the banquet feature be- 
longed to all the kinds of gilds, as 
did also an oath of membership. 

In those early times, the family 
(including, however, a larger circle of 
kin than is at present usually under- 
stood by the word) was in matters 
of property and the person the unit 
of legal action. 

Between this period and that of 
the establishment of the nation as 
such unit was an interval, during 
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which the family bond was weaken- 
ing, and the national one not yet 
strongly fixed. In this interval, among 
the Anglo-Saxons of England arose 
the frith-gilds, which seem to have 
been in active operation under Ina, 
Alfred, and Athelstan. These were 
stringent in provision about crime, 
and particularly theft: so that, says 
Dr. Brentano, they might be called 
“assurance companies against theft ;” 
and, we may add, something like the 
“ Regulators ” and “ Vigilance Com- 
mittees ” of our own Western States. 
Owners of horses and owners of 
fruits form just such societies in coun- 
try towns in New England now. 
There was, however, a monthly ban- 
quet, common religious ceremonies at 
the death of a member, &c. These 
gilds quickly came to have legal rec- 
ognition, and to exercise municipal 
authority over their locality ; and, by 
a natural process, town constitutions 
developed from them. 

On the continent of Europe, simi- 
lar associations were formed, but were 
greatly discouraged, and obstructed by 
the more arbitrary feudal organization 
of society there. 

The religious or social gilds of the 
middle ages arose independently of 
the frith-gilds, and as follows (in 
the words of Dr. Brentano’s sum- 
mary) :— 

“ After the German tribes had settled 
in fixed abodes, the families dwelling in a 
certain district united themselves into 
common sacrificial assemblies. As a rule, 
common meals were connected with them, 
to which every one taking part had to bring 
what he wanted of food and drink. From 
this, these unions were called gilds. When 
Christianity, together with its religious fra- 
ternities, came to the North, the latter 
amalgamated with the heathen sacrificial 
societies which they found there ; and from 
this union arose the religious gilds of the 
middle ages.” 
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Record matter about these is found 
in the capitularies of Archbishop 
Hincmar of Rheims, A.D. 858, and 
in three English gild-statutes, or 
constitutions of the eleventh century, 
of Abbotsbury, Exeter, and Cam- 
bridge. . 

These gilds were societies for per- 
forming religious ceremonies, often in 
honor of some saint ; and they met pe- 
riodically for the purpose. They also 
helped the members with charity in 
sickness or trouble, joined in funeral 
ceremonies, represented religious plays, 
supported schools, &c. They were 
very numerous : there were more than 
a hundred at Hamburg at one time ; 
and they were so well suited to the 
people, that they, or their like, exist 
in Europe even at the present day. 
There were cases where their objects 
were of a strictly secular usefulness, 
as the maintenance of bridges or 
highways; and, says Dr. Brentano, 
“the national life-boat institution of 
to-day would undoubtedly have been 
a religious gild in the middle ages.” 
The alternative name of social refers, 
of course, to this latter class of these 
gilds. Some of them were exclu- 
sively of priests, others of laymen. 
Some composed of priests were much 
like the ministers’ meetings in one of 
our own cities,— meeting for consulta- 
tion and concert of professional action, 
usually on the kalends of each month; 
these were called “ gilds of the kalen- 
dars.” 

These social and religious gilds were 
to a great extent destroyed by the 
Reformation ; that is, in Protestant 
countries; though some of them sur- 
vived. The besetting sins of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in those times 
are indicated by an ordinance of a 
Danish synod about 1560 or 1570, 
which says, “ When a priest goes to 
the meeting, he shall not be armed. 
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During dinner, they shall abstain from 
scandalous talk, drunkenness, and un- 
seemly disputes; four dishes, and no 
more, are to be served; and towards 
evening everybody is to go home.” 

The gild-merchants were composed 
of the owners of land within a town. 
Such owners were frequently mer- 
chants; indeed, many of the European 
towns were first established as trad- 
ing ports, just as Calcutta and Albany 
were. So frequently was this the 
case, that in Denmark the word for 
“town” is kidbsted, “ bargain- 
place ;” and, in instruments of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
terms “burgher,” or “citizen,” and 
“merchant,” are commonly used as 
synonymous. 

The first object of the gild-merchant 
was the maintenance of peace and 
good order within the town, and pro- 
tection from danger from without, 
either from attacks by the barbarous 
people with whom they traded, or by 
feudal lords of the vicinity. These 
gilds provided compensation for gild- 
brothers who had lost their property 
by shipwreck or otherwise, acting as 
insurance companies; they advanced 
gratuitous loans to members, acting 
as a bank; they naturally gained 
whatever trade privileges they could, 
such as coining money, freedom from 
tolls, &c.; and they arranged the 
markets, the “ staples,” or centres for 
inspecting and grading goods, &c. 

As these gild-merchants consisted 
of the real-estate owners, the poor 
were naturally excluded. Craftsmen 
were also excluded, unless they owned 
land in the town. As the burghers 
grew rich, this naturally led to a 
monopoly of authority, to the expul- 
sion of all craftsmen whatever, and 
to the stiffening of the company of 
merchants into a “ patrician order,” 
with political authority, such as long 
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ruled at Nuremberg, Strasbourg, Co- 
logne, and all of the great German 
and Dutch medieval trading centres, 
and against whom the craft-gilds 
waged long and desperate wars, politi- 
cal or military or both. In one of 
these, at Magdeburg, in 1301, the pa- 
tricians burned alive in the market- 
place ten aldermen of the craft-gilds ; 
and many similar atrocities are on 
record. The craft-gilds finally got 
the upperhand in general, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century. 

The craft-gilds were organizations 
of free craftsmen, for objects very like 
those of the gild-merchants, and 
which the latter refused to the crafts- 
men. The weavers were the richest 
and most influential of the craftsmen ; 
and the weavers’ gilds were, accord- 
ingly, the oldest and the most power- 
ful, some of them dating back to the 
eleventh century. As the bond handi- 
craftsmen became emancipated, they 
enlisted in these gilds; and the gilds, 
pursuing the law of their development, 
on one hand contended with the pa- 


tricians of the old gild-merchant, and’ 


on the other prohibited the exercise 
of their craft to all except members. 
As they gradually got the upperhand 
of the gild-merchants, they succeeded 
them to some extent in the local gov- 
ernment, though the political author- 
ity was by this time concentrating in 
the hands of the kings or nobles: but 
the election of their own wardens 
and other officers, and the manage- 
ment of their own craft concerns, re- 
mained in their own hands, usually 
in consideration of the payment of 
some tax to the king. 

It was within the craft-gilds that 
the institution of apprenticeship grew 
up, being simply the requirement of a 
proper term of training, and of a pro- 
per moral character, from whoever 
was admitted as a member of the 
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craft-gild. This institution, now (in 
this country at least) almost entirely 
disused, was then accompanied with 
much formality, as indeed was appro- 
priate ; for it was not merely the in- 
troduction to a business, but to citi- 
zenship. Dr. Brentano adds many 
curious particulars about the internal 
organization of the craft-gilds, their 
religious side, their insurance and 
mutual-aid features, the position. of 
journeymen, the ancient way of fix- 
ing wages by law, some ancient 
“ strikes” five hundred years ago, and 
so forth. 

The craft-gilds gradually contracted 
various abuses, not, like the gild-mer- 
chants, in political directions, but 
rather as monopolies of employments, 
and societies of greedy capitalists. 
The French Revolution broke them 
up in France ; in Germany, “ the last 
remnants were destroyed by The North 
German Industrial Code of 1869; ” in 
England, they withered, so to speak, 
before the growth of the modern vast 
industrial establishment ; and what re- 
mains of them, as, for instance, the 
fishmongers’ company, and other so- 
called livery companies, of London, 
consists almost entirely of a periodical 
meeting to eat and drink. 

Last come the trade-unions. The 
frith-gilds were formed for common 
aid against evil-doers; the religious- 
gilds for the promotion of common 
good ends; the gild-merchants for 
help in business, and protection 
against external violence ; the craft- 
gilds for defence against the monopoly 
and oppression of the patricians, who 
represented the gild-merchants. The 
trade-unions are not developed from 
any of these, in the way of outgrowth 
or imitation; but they are like them 
as being founded on similar mental 
faculties and desires, and as contem- 
plating similar purposes. They first 
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sprang up, says Dr. Brentano, in his 
quaint Germanic English, “as a de- 
fence against the great capitalists, 
who, like ever the strong, competed 
with each other at the expense of the 
weak;” and they were confined to 
England. The progress of things 
was somewhat thus: under the strin- 
gent provisions of the statute of ap- 
prentices, there gradually arose abuses, 
as the course of handicrafts merged 
more and more from what may be 
called the domestic system towards 
the factory system. The masters 
came more and more to neglect fair- 
_ dealing towards journeymen and ap- 
prentices, and to abuse and oppress 
both indifferently, as the condition of 
trade rendered most profitable. Hence 
the organization of the first trade- 
unions, or trade-societies, among the 
journeymen; who thus acquired the 
strength of an associated body on 
their part, to correspond with the “ in- 
stitutions,” or craft-gilds, which the 
masters belonged to. Roughly, it 
may be said that the troubles which 
preceded the trade-unions were grow- 
ing through all, or nearly all, the 
eighteenth century; and the unions 
began to be formed in the latter part 
of that century, and the beginning of 
this, keeping pace in a tardy and ir- 
regular manner with the growing 
power and oppressiveness of the great 
manufacturing capitalists. In sum- 
ming up the significance of these 
trade-unions, Dr. Brentano uses the 
following significant language : — 

“ Already, since 1824, they have 
enjoyed a kind of recognition; and 
already they have fought contests 
quite as fierce as those of the old 
craftsmen against the patricians, if 
not fiercer. The history of their suf- 
ferings since the end of the eighteenth 
century, and of the privations endured 
for their independence, is a real record 
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of heroism. It is only to be hoped 
that now, when they are free from all 
legal restrictions, they may use only — 
instead of the arms of violence, which 
belong to former times—the legal 
means which belong to our days, and 
which are thrown open to them by the 
franchise.” 

Dr. Brentano barely refers to the 
trade-union organizations in the Unit- 
ed States; but those bodies would 
find fruitful matter for consideration 
in the broad view which he takes and 
proves, that the real and proper basis 
for all these various gilds is not ag- 
gressive but defensive ; not restrictive 
and monopolizing, but reformatory 
and free; that their prosperity and 
power has been founded upon their 
justice and necessity. It is in old 
age, or by perversion, that they have 
come to deny freedom, to refuse rights, 
and to repress industry ; and, shortly 
after doing so, they have always per- 
ished. F. B. Perkins. 


THOMPSON’S THEOLOGY OF 
CHRIST. 


Ir is interesting to watch the 
steady flow of theological inquiries 
towards the life and words of Christ. 
Modern writers take for granted that 
Christianity means the religion which 
Jesus taught, and the Gospels set 
forth ; and therefore that it must not 
be sought in the decrees of councils, 
or the creeds of individual churches, 
but in the narrative of what its 
founder did, and in his few discourses 
which have been handed down to us. 
Instead of publishing what they once 
called a body of divinity, they try to 
give what they claim to be the very 


1 The Theology of Christ, from his own Words. 
By Joseph P. Thompson. New York. Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 
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soulof divinity. Hence came “ Ecce 
Homo,” with all the answers to it and 
imitations of it, based on the idea 
that Christianity is best learned by 
understanding the person of its 
founder; and now Dr. Thompson has 
given us what he calls new in Eng- 
lish literature, — a book which “ does 
not attempt to delineate the life of 
Christ, but to evolve, directly and 
exclusively from his own words, the 
doctrine that he taught.” Such 
books are properly regarded as sup- 
plements of each other, since theology 
includes both duty and truth; and, 
while the former is best learned from 
what Jesus did, we must search for 
the latter in what he said. One step 
in this direction was taken some years 
ago, when one of our Boston houses 
published “The Words of Christ,” 
which embraced all his recorded say- 
ings, and left out every thing else that 
is found in the Gospels. It included, 
therefore, all the materials from which 
Dr. Thompson proposes to construct 
his system of theology. Starting 
with the idea that we must look to 
the first preacher of our religion “for 
the freshest, truest, best conception 
of the system,” he sets forth in his 
clear, forcible, straight-forward style 
the doctrines which he finds in the 
words of Christ. Unlike many of 
his associates in the branch of the 
Church which he represents, he does 
not believe that these doctrines were 
left in so fragmentary a shape by the 
great Teacher that we need go to St. 
Augustine, or even to St. Paul, after 
Christian dogmatics. All that the 
Church is under obligation to teach, 
he finds recorded by the four evan- 
gelists: such as the kingdom of God 
in the heart of man, the’ imperative 
need of a new birth, the possibility 
of salvation through Christ’s death 
alone, the resurrection of the body, 
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the general judgment, the future 
blessedness of believers, and the 
eternal punishment of unbelievers. 
Besides these, he finds also the spec- 
ulative doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the practical truths of prayer, wor- 
ship, and divine providence. In the 
appendix, the author gives his reasons 
for believing in the genuineness of 
John’s Gospel, and a still further dis- 
cussion of the intermediate state and 
future punishment. Indeed, few 
questions directly relating to Chris- 
tian dogmatics are passed by; and 
whatever is brought forward is pre-. 
sented in so reverent a spirit and so 
vigorous a manner as to commend it 
to the reader, even if he dissents from 
the conclusions drawn. 

A few quotations will show the 
spirit and tone of the book : — 

“The true kingdom commences 
always in the hearts of individuals, 
and spreads only by the communica- 
tion of spiritwhl life. In all his para- 
bles and discourses touching the 
kingdom of God, Christ adhered to 
this spiritual conception. The king- 
dom consists in doing the will of the 
Father; and the perfection of the 
theocracy will be realized when that 
will shall be done by men on earth as 
it is done by the angels in heaven; - 
in a word, supreme love to God is the 
consummation of the kingdom” 
(p. 25). 

“Neither has God imposed upon 
any mind any kind or degree of re- 
straint in respect to its accepting the 
salvation provided by Christ, and 
profiting to the full by its benefits. 
When he commands all men to re- 
pent, he does not command an impos- 
sibility. When he requires them to 
believe upon Christ, he means that 
every man should believe. When he 
promises salvation upon these simple 
and uniform terms, there are no draw- 
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backs 
(p. 75). 

“What is sometimes called ‘special 
providence’ may be special only in 
our recognition of it, — special, be- 
cause the importance of the event to 
ourselves leads us to notice it as 
something extraordinary. But Christ 
taught that the providence of God is 
not something occasional and excep- 
tional, but is as constant and particu- 
lar as the care of a father over his 
children; special, therefore, only as 
being personal and particular” 
(p- 113). 

“ Still further, the name by which 
Jesus taught us to address God in 
prayer is a nanre that pledges to us 
his presence and his love. The in- 
stinct of prayer was not given to 
mock us with vain aspirations and 
unsatisfied longings ; neither has God 
required us to pray simply in acknowl- 
edgment of our own dependence, 
and of his power and majesty. He 
is our Father, and the one Father 
who loves us with a love that is always 
wise, pure, unselfish, perfect... . The 
conception that underlies all true 
prayer is that of a direct address to 
God as a father” (p. 122). 

“No one of the beatitudes so 
thrills the heart with longings for 
its own disinthralment from evil as 
this: ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart ; 
for they shall see God.’ That beatific 
vision has been the dream of poetry 
and philosophy; that likeness to God 
the longing of devotion. But what 
poetry and philosophy have depicted 
in the infinite distance, and devotion 
has sighed for with wingless and 
baffled desires, finding still — 


‘ Somewhat to cast off, somewhat to become,’ 


nor exceptions whatever” 


is brought within reach, made possi- 
ble, made actual, when the Holy 
Spirit 0° God comes to dwell in our 
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hearts, to teach us all things, to guide 
us into all truth, and show us things 
to come. Renovated through the 
virtue of this holy presence, and 
illuminated with this inward guid- 
ance, the soul may see God ” (p. 159). 

The book closes with the following 
words : — 

“ But when men speak of outgrow- 
ing Christianity, of finding a truth 
more perfect, a way more simple, a 
salvation more complete, they might 
as well talk of dispensing with sun- 
light by some new patent of science 
for consuming the- oils, gases, or 
metals of the earth. The very truths, 
purporting to be intuitions of con- 
sciousness, that are brought forth to 
supplant Christianity are either un- 
consciously derived from Christianity, 
or find in it full recognition and con- 
firmation. As the strokes of the 
hammer that bound to its bed the 
last link of the Pacific Railroad rang 
clear and musical upon the telegraphic 
bells all over the continent, proclaim- 
ing the way opened from sea to sea, 
so the words of Jesus, proceeding 
from the central point of human his- 
tory, — where this world was linked 
once more to heaven, — vibrate 
through the ages, in every clime and 
tongue, making musical the soul that 
listens for their coming. The words 
that the beloved disciple caught and 
treasured for such as had not seen the 
Lord, and yet had believed, were 
written for us also, that we might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God; and that, believing, we might 
have life through his name.” 


We may say, then, that the aim of 
the book is to make the words of 
Christ the highest court of appeal on 
all points of Christian theology, and 
so to obtain at last an authoritative 
decision, which the churches will ac- 
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cept as binding. In this general aim, 
the author’s hope will be realized, 
“that this treatise will commend it- 
self to the faith and charity of the 
universal Church.” But we cannot 
think the disputed points of doctrine 
will be decided as easily as he antici- 
pates; for, apart from the fact that 
the words of Christ cannot be sepa- 
rated from his life without affecting 
their meaning, two other difficulties 
lie in the way. One is, that our au- 
thor argues from the exact words of 
a sentence, basing his proof on the 
precise form of expression, or even 
the tense of a verb; but a large class 
of writers, like Bishop Clark, in his 
“Primary Truths,” insist that the 
argument must be based on “the 
general scope of Scripture,” and not 
on “ proof-texts.” Hence, though 
both parties appeal to the gospel, they 
reach different results. The other 


difficulty is, that in this book the 


words of Jesus are treated as if he 
had weighed them out carefully, and 
written them down deliberately, as 
philosophical statements of truth; 
but many theologians maintain that 
Jesus used language in the same pop- 
ular sense as the other speakers of 
his day, and that his words must be 
qualified in the same manner as theirs. 
It is also claimed by these latter 
writers, that the form of Jesus’ words 
has been so modified by the medium 
through which they have reached us 
that no great reliance can be placed 
on the mere form. Dr. Thompson 
himself asserts this very clearly in an 
appendix; where he says, “ The report- 
ing of an oral discourse may depend 
as much on the receptivity of the 
hearer as upon the phraseology of the 
speaker.” But he does not take as 
much account of it in the body of his 
book as many others would ; and there- 
fore his conclusions often differ from 
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theirs. Hence, because the book is 
so able a contribution to Christian 
theology, it shows all the more clearly 
that these preliminary matters of in- 
terpretation must be settled before 
the disputed doctrines of the sects 
can be decided by leaving them 
wholly to the words of Christ. 
RicuarD MerTca.r. 


WHITE, ON WORDS. 


Ir the book which Hamlet was 
reading when he answered Polonius, 
“ Words, words, words,” had been 
“Words and their Uses,”! the 
old courtier might reasonably have 
thought of the prince’s madness, 
that there “is method in’t;” for his 
“words” would have been pregnant 
with “method ” and instruction. 

Readers are not generally aware, 
and even well-educated persons sel- 
dom reflect, how much history of 
social progress is contained in the 
formation and changes of words. 

The definitions appended to some 
works, like those in Knight’s Shak- 
speare, for instance, often contain in 
themselves a fund of entertaining 
and useful information. For exam- 
ple, bigot, according to Trench, origi- 
nates in the Spanish bdigotes, which 
meant mostachios ; and as the Span- 
iards in the fifteenth century impressed 
themselveson Europe, contrasting their 
fierce mustaches with the unadorned 
lips of other peoples, the idea of firm- 
ness and resolution attached to this 
peculiarity. And when these qualities 
became especially conspicuous in per- 
forming the stern, often cruel, require- 
ments of the Romish church, the tran- 
sition to its present signification was 
natural; thus this little word, in its 


1 Words and their Uses. R. Grant White. 
Sheldon & Co, New York. 1870, 
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rise an. progress, illustrates the Span- 
_ ish domination of Europe, and subser- 
vience to the Church. How curfew 
(couvre feu) recalls the domestic 
habits of a rural people, as “it tolls 
the knell of parting day”! and how 
rivals pictures the old-time squabbles 
and fights of riparian owners ! 

Mr. White devotes but little space, 
however, to the career of a word, ex- 
cept to support his opinion of its use 
or abuse. The volume is a practical 
treatise on the use of words, to extend 
the good influence it. has already had 
by its serial publication in “ The Gal- 
axy,” 1868-9. 

Mr. White is unsparing, and, consid- 
ering the many-voiced power he assails, 
fearless, in his denunciations of “news- 
paper English.” He says, “The curse 
and the peril of language in this day, 
and particularly in this country, is, 
that it is at the mercy of men who, 
instead of being content to use it well, 
according to their honest ignorance, 
use it ill, according to their affected 
knowledge ; who, being vulgar, would 
seem elegant ;” “ who make up in pre- 
tence what they lack in reality.” One 
can scarcely take up a public print or 
a public document without recalling 
these words. The curse is, that we 
have such a class of writers; the 
peril is, that so many newspapers 
and magazines diffuse either slang or 
pretentious phrases, often both. And 
with many people, newspapers and 
magazines are authorities, and often 
the only authorities, as to language; 
and their vicious style is gradually 
adopted. 

The examples quoted from various 
journals are numerous, and fully illus- 
trate this pernicious influence. 

English writers, and our Mr. Low- 
ell, make comparisons unfavorable to 
us between the use of our common 


language by the English and Ameri- 
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cans. The Englishmen assert that 
the style of our second or third or 
lower rate writers is the American 
standard, and compare that with the 
style of their best writers as their 
standard, and say that our best writers 
— Longfellow, Prescott, &c. — “are 
only English writers, who happen to 
print in America,” which is a very 
satisfactory disposition of the ques- 
tion. Mr. White patriotically and 
successfully maintains, that our aver- 
age style does not suffer in compari- 
son with the English, sustaining his 
claim, as is his wont, by numerous 
citations ; which surprise one by show- 
ing what slovenly grammar and clum- 
sy expressions can be picked out in the 
writings of such authors as Froude, 
Brougham, Trollope, and even Addi- 
son. Mr. White takes especial pleas- 


ure in quoting many such examples 
from the language of “The Specta- 
tor” (of to-day), and other publica- 
tions, which have been offensively con- 


spicuous in abusing American style. 
Nearly one-fourth of the book is 
devoted to a list of misused words, 
and an analytical examination of 
them. This is perhaps the most use- 
ful chapter in the book. The impor- 
tance of precision of meaning in le- 
gal and public papers is obvious; but 
people are not sufiiciently impressed 
with the necessity for clearly-defined 
distinction in the meaning of words 
in business and friendly correspond- 
ence and conversation. Many busi- 
ness and friendly connections have 
been broken, many tender ties have 
been severed, by the different mean- 
ing given to a word by two persons. 
Besides the misuse of words is the 
use of “ words which are not words,” — 
words having no rights which the 
white man is bound to. respect, or 
anybody else. _ This is a striking fea- 


ture of “newspaper English,” and 
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especially to be remarked in the 
journals of certain sections of our 
country. It is a vicious habit, and 
very pernicious ; for, by constant use, 
these fabrications by ignorant and 
pretentious men creep into general 
acceptance, if not adoption. How 
often is one nauseated by reading such 
vile creations as donate, walkist, gents, 
pants; of the last two, “the one al- 
ways wears the other.” Almost as 
bad is the common use of female, 
which has as much a vaccine or por- 
cine as human distinctive significa- 
tion, and the absurd affectation of 
delicacy in saying limb for leg or 
thigh, or the would-be elegant substi- 
tution of accouchement for childbear- 
ing. 

Let the remorse be mitigated of 
those who have ever profanely said 
“not worth a damn;” for they swore 
not at all. “Damn” only meant wa- 
ter-cress, to which our Saxon ancestors 
used to compare things of no value: 
whence cerse-kerse-curse, and, for va- 
riety, damn; tinkers’, troopers’, conti- 
nental cresses, having different de- 
grees of mordancy. 

The assertion that ours is a “ gram- 
marless language” will startle many 
readers who have spent many weary 
hours in their youth in efforts to parse 
inconstruable sentences. The elements 
of grammar, which are varying inflec- 
tions to express modifications of mean- 
ing, and the relations of words accord- 
ing to the forms of those inflections, are 
almost wholly wanting in the English 
language; and it must be “ untram- 
melled by the rules of grammar, and 
subject only to the laws of reason, 
which we call logic.” Nouns have 
only one case, and with adjectives and 
participles no gender. Verbs have al- 
most no distinction of tense, number, 
person, or voice; and the rules with 
which grammarians have afflicted us 
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are absurd and superfluous. The 
“ Greek and Latin authors were great, 
not by reason of the verbal forms and 
the grammatical structure of their lan- 
guages, but in spite of them ; and our 
mother tongue, in freeing herself from 
these, has only cast aside the tram- 
mels of strength and the disguises of 
beauty.” The tendency of modern 
languages is to dispense with inflec- 
tions; and this tendency appeared 
even in the Latin of the Augustan 
age. The publication of these views 
in “The Galaxy” gives Mr. White 
an opportunity to reply, in a note, to 
numerous opposing criticisms; which 
he answers with ability, and sustains 
by the authority of the best writers on 
language, — the opinions which he 
with “ many silent and unprofessional 
thinkers had been led to adopt inde- 
pendently of authority, and by the 
mere force of right reason.” 

We refer our readers to the volume 
itself for examples given to show that 
auxiliary verbs express present, fu- 
ture, and past time of the verbs in 
our language, which is expressed 
by the varying inflections of tenses 
in Latin and ‘Greek ; and that gender, 
indicated by the different forms of 
nouns in them, is sex, indicated by 
different words in ours. 

There are several other interesting 
matters treated, which we do not re- 
view, as we wish to give an idea of 
the general character and scope of the 
work. - 
The whole work bears evidence of 
study and research ; and the views ex- 
pressed are fortified by an array of 
strong authorities. In replying to 
criticisms on the numbers in “The 
Galaxy,” additional arguments are 
adduced, and additional authorities 
cited, to support the original position, 
which is left stronger than it was be- 
fore. 
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However one may dissent from Mr. 
White’s opinions, no one can deny that 
his heart is in his work. He believes 
what he writes, and gives strong reason 
for his belief, putting his propositions 
clearly, and sustaining them forcibly. 

F. 8. F. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


Proressor Porter of Yale un- 
dertakes in this volume’ to point out 
and criticise the individual peculiari- 
ties of the principles and methods of 
education in our different colleges, 
and to some extent the difference be- 
tween the American and the English 
and German systems; also the 
changes in our own systems which 
the public demand, those which have 
been made, and those which should be 
made, retained, or discarded. 

We do not agree with the professor 
that “any well-informed man ought to 
know that they (the English sys- 
tems) are materially different” from 
ours. That they differ, most people 
know ; but that they differ materially 
is not so generally known; and few 
“ well-informed ” men can state the 
principles of education or the systems 
of instruction in British universities ; 
and still fewer those in the German. 
We are sure that a large number of 
“ well-informed ” men would be grate- 
ful to Professor Porter, or any one 
else, who would publish a description 
of the systems of instruction, admin- 
istration, and students’ life in the Brit- 
ish and Continental universities, col- 
leges,-and gymnasia. Mr. William 
Everett’s “On the Cam” is excellent 
in the information it gives concerning 
Cambridge; and Mr. Bristed wrote a 


1 American Colleges and the American Public. 
Porter. Charles C. Chatfield & Co. New Haven. 
1870. 
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useful and interesting work on the 
English universities, which we are 
sorry is no longer to be found at the 
bookstores. But most of our know]l- 
edge of European schools is obtained 
from incidental chapters, and travel- 
lers’ correspondence. We need a book 
comprehensive enough to include all 
the prominent European institutions 
for learning, and particular enough 
to give the details of their different 
courses, with the life and habits of 
their students. 

The principal changes asked for by 
the public, and to some extent adopted, 
are, that less time should be devoted 
to ancient languages and literature, 
and more to modern languages and 
the so-called practical sciences; the 
extension of the elective system; the 
substitution of lectures for recitations. 

The public can see no tangible 
practical use in drilling students in 
Latin gerunds and Greek aorists, and 
think that time and study thus. spent 
are thrown away. The managers of 
some colleges, while they shrink from 
abandoning the study of the classics, 
think that the study of the modern 
languages is as efficient for discipline 
and culture as that of Latin and 
Greek; and many think that “the 
study of language is no better fitted 
to train and discipline the mind in 
early life than the study of physics or 
history.” 

Direct issues are made in this book 
on these propositions. It is urged that 
language is the chief instrument of 
intelligence. By its use, we receive 
and impart our ideas. It is the sphere 
of, and furnishes the materials for, in- 
tellectual training. “If there is to be 
discipline in the eminent sense, it must 
be effected by means of the study of 
language.” 

Why the modern languages are less 
effectual instruments of discipline and 
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culture than ancient “is a fair and 
‘reasonable question.” 

The germs and roots of modern lan- 
guages must be sought principally in 
the ancient ; and ancient literature is 
the model for the style and spirit of 
the modern. 

Those who make “ good studies in 
Cicero and Thucydides will be likely 
also to make good studies in Montes- 
quieu and Goethe.” Those who master 
the elements of the ancient languages 
can afterwards easily acquire any of 
the modern. John Stuart Mill asserts, 
that the mastery of Latin “ makes it 
easier to learn four or five of the Con- 
tinental languages than it is to learn 
one of them without it.” 

Many who first learn the ancient 
will afterwards learn the modern ; few 
who first study the modern will after- 
wards learn the ancient. The study 
of the elements of the classic tongues, 
the analysis of their formation, reflec- 
tion upon their scope and power, con- 
stitute a discipline of the highest order. 
Classic literature opens to the young 
student “a new world of sentiment 
and emotion.” His mind is expanded 
and elevated by acquaintance with the 
history and literature of races, masters 
of the old world, and models of all 
modern civilization. 

Modern languages grace and adorn 
an education; ancient are indispensa- 
ble as a foundation for the fabric of 
liberal education. With them, a stu- 
dent may become a profound and ac- 
complished scholar; without them, he 
can become neither. 

The difference of opinion regarding 
the elective system does not appear to 
be so much one of principle as of time. 
All agree that a student may at 
some period before he ieaves his Alma 
Mater elect certain studies with refer- 
ence to his future pursuits, and that 
the college or university should offer 
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him instruction in those studies. Some 
inen think that the privilege of elec- 
tion should be coincident with the be- 
ginning of his college course; others, 
that it should not be till after the end 
of the freshman year ; and still others, _ 
that it should be deferred till after he 
has taken his bachelor’s degree. This 
refers to studies of the regular course. 
Few object to some elective studies as 
concurrent with the “curriculum.” 

The objections to the elective system 
at an early stage of the student’s prog- 
ress are, that it is premature; that 
previous discipline and thorough train- 
ing are indispensable to qualify him 
to elect such studies as are adapted to 
his abilities ; that his “ tastes are un- 
formed, capricious, and prejudiced ;” 
that the elective studies distract the 
attention due to the regular, so that 
the student is thorough in neither. 

“The introduction of elective stud- 
ies tends to weaken class feeling,” and 
interferes “with that common life 
which is so powerful an influence in 
most of the American colleges.” 

The prescribed studies of the com- 
mon college course are proved, by long 
experience, to be the best preparation 
to fit a man for subsequent profes- 
sional studies, and for all the duties 
of life. The elective system is an ex- 
periment, which Professor Porter does 
not believe will bear the test of ex- 
perience. Of one college where it has 
been adopted, President Wayland 
says, “The colleges, so far as I 
know, which have obeyed the sugges- 
tions of the public, have failed to find 
themselves sustained by the public.” 

Professor Porter stoutly opposes the 
substitution of lectures for recitations. 
Instruction is more readily received 
and more thoroughly digested by 
reading than by listening. At lec- 
tures, the attitude of the student is 
passive, and receptive; at recitations, 
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it is active, and recreative. The fre- 
quent examinations and reviews at 
recitations fix the subjects in the stu- 
dent’s mind, and give him a more com- 
plete mastery of it. There is too 
mouch concentration in lectures. They 
should be occasional and incidental, to 
elaborate and elucidate certain points 
in the text-books, the matter of which 
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should be thoroughly analyzed en gros . 


et en détail by recitation. 

It is the duty of professors to teach 
and to train, not merely to inform. 

There should be close and constant 
intercourse between professor and stu- 
dent, which recitations require and 
lectures do not. Lectures are fit for 
those well advanced in the studies, and 
may be more frequent in the latter 
terms of the college course; but the 
“curriculum ” should never be aban- 
doned or deviated from. After com- 
pleting the college course, the student 
may be supposed to be qualified to re- 
ceive further instruction by lectures in 
the university. 

The example given by the German 
universities, in giving instruction by 
lectures, is often cited. The reply is, 
that the German universities require 
@ previous thorough training in the 
gymnasia; and it is said, moreover, 
' that German professors are not satis- 
fied with the lecture system, but 
incline to adopt, partially or wholly, 
recitations. 

There are several other matters con- 
nected with colleges which Professor 
Porter discusses, such as the system 
of marking, dormitories, and other de- 
tails. He thinks, and every well 
wisher to the colleges and their stu- 
dents will agree with him, that every 
college should have a decided religious 
character, not a sectarian one. The 
foundation of education to qualify one 
for future life as an educated gentle- 
man, in whatever profession or occupa- 
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tion, must lie in the principles of the 
Christian religion. 

There is one subject which we wish 
had been more elaborately treated, 
which is that of fellowships. It is 
suggested that a certain number of 
fellows should be elected, so that the 
selection should not be made with re- 
gard to class rank ; that “ they should 
be elected for a term of years; that 
the spirit of sloth and self-indulgence 
should neither in fact nor in appear- 
ance be fostered by a life-pension.” 
After receiving the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, “they should be ad- 
vanced to the post of private teachers 
in their special studies.” An endow- 
ment of one hundred thousand dollars, 
to establish six or eight fellowships 
at Yale or Harvard, “terminable in 
five or eight years, would do more to 
furnish the country with a real uni- 
versity than the expenditure of a 
million in founding a new institution 
of magnificent expectations.” 

Proper prominence is given to the 
social and common life in colleges. 
There is no public sentiment more ar- 
bitrary than that in colleges ; none to 
which those within its sphere are more 
subservient. 

It is asserted that this sentiment is 
“not only healthful,” but “eminently 
vitalizing.” “Innocommunity of per- 
sons of immature age is the intellect 
more likely to be efficiently awakened, 
and, on the whole, more wisely direct- 
ed;” “in none is real merit more 
likely to be discerned,” or more gen- 
erously acknowledged ; or in any “com- 
munity are the factitious distinctions 
of wealth, birth, and manners of so 
little account in comparison with intel- 
lect, generosity, and open-heartedness.” 
As to the moral influences of college 
life, “our opinion is — and we believe 
it will be confirmed by the most ex- 
tended observation and the most ac- 
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curate statistics —that there is no 
community in which this pre-eminently 
critical period of life can be spent 
with greater safety than it can be in 
the college.” 

Professor Porter is not of those who 
would condemn a student to utter per- 
dition for sowing some of his wild 
oats within the college-grounds; in- 
deed, it makes the heart of an old 
student warm towards the professor, 
especially if he have been one of the 
sowers of unprofitable grain, to 
read the ardent, gallant defence he 
makes of students who are given to 
pranks, exculpating their mischief, 
palliating, and, as far as possible, ex- 
cusing, their faulis. 

He says very truly that we have too 
many colleges near each other; and 
throws out a suggestion, that several 
of them might combine in subordina- 
tion to a university governed perhaps 
by the same trustees, as is the prac- 
tice in the Dublin and London uni- 
versities. 

He does not object to the develop- 
ment of a college into a university, 
but is opposed to “the employment of 
university freedom and irresponsibili- 
ty for classes which require the disci- 
pline of the college,” and “ would re- 
sist to the last any concession which 
would tend to diminish the time, or 
lower the estimate, which has been 
conceded to classical study.” 

The theories and substance of the 
arguments opposed to his own are 
fairly and candidly stated and consid- 
ered. His own opinions are clearly 
advanced, and earnestly maintained. 

We have no work which so fully and 
clearly describes our different systems 
of college education, — the changes 
accomplished and proposed, with the 
opposing views regarding them, — as 
this one does. Whether one agrees 
with the author or not, one will find 
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in it much useful information, and 
opinions worthy of consideration. 
The subjects presented are so much 
discussed at the present time, that we 
have given ita more extended notice 
than we otherwise should. 
F. 8. F. 


WHITNEY’S GERMAN GRAMMAR 
AND READER.! 


THE poor pilgrim who has wan- 
dered, foot-sore and forlorn, over the 
dreary wastes of Ollendorff, or who 
has ventured occasionally to leave the 
rough and ill-defined path before 
him, and plunge boldly, pen in hand, 
into one of those thickets of bram- 
bles playfully called exercises, which 
alone enliven the desolate landscape 
around him, till, bleeding and ex- 
hausted, he sinks down at last in most 
inglorious slumber, and is visited by 
hideous dreams, wherein the fine asses 
of the Spaniards seem to be raven- 
ously devouring the gold buttons of 
the tall tailor, and the seven good um- 
brelias of the painter are having a 
fierce conflict with the pretty sticks 
of the good shoemaker, animated as 
they are by the barkings of the good 
dogs of the good carpenter, at the 
ugly coats of the big boys of the 
stranger, till, starting from these and 
kindred monstrosities, he would gladly 
plunge himself, lexicon, grammar, 
reader, all, into the first friendly 
stream he should cross, — such a suf- 
ferer alone can rightly appreciate, or 
adequately express, his gratitude for 
these most welcome and refreshing 
books of Professor Whitney, — books 
that do not befog and mislead and 
irritate the student; but, by the sub- 
stantial aid and comfort that they 


1 German Grammar, by W. D. Whitney. Ger- 
man Reader, by W. D. Whitney. New York: 
Leypoldt and Holt. 
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give, at once cheer his heart, and 
awaken his enthusiasm. The “Gram- 
mar” is admirable in the orderly ar- 
rangement of its topics, in the clear- 
ness of its definitions, in its illustra- 
tions, always full and precise enough 
to shed sufficient light, without seek- 
ing to dazzle by any parade of learn- 
ing, and, in its exercises, which 
abound in sensible and suggestive 
phrases, and are grouped by them- 
selves, with due regard to the prog- 
ress of the student; but, above all, in 
the new and valuable matter intro- 
duced, — matter of the most vital in- 
terest to one earnestly bent on explor- 
ing the mysteries of the German lan- 
guage, tracing the wonderful processes 
of its growth and development, and 
comparing it with the other members 
of the great family to which it belongs. 
Three subjects, especially, he has 
treated, as it seems to us, with the 
most satisfactory results, — the deriva- 
tion of German words from one an- 
other, the construction of sentences, 
and the correspondences between Ger- 
man and English. The third of 
these, after enumerating the various 
members of the Indo-European fam- 
ily of dialects, and the divisions of its 
Germanic branch, is mainly occupied 
with the unfolding of the law of the 
progression of mutes, or Grimm’s law 
as it is called, in honor of the great 
German grammarian. The para- 
graphs devoted to its evolution look 
rather formidable at first, but are 
strangely fascinating when one has 
fairly grappled with them. To this 
is added a brief but interesting his- 
tory of the German language, and its 
three periods. 

The same high praise must be ac- 
corded to the “Reader.” The selec- 
tions are remarkably varied, and of the 
choicest quality; the notes, with the 
aid of constant references to the gram- 
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mar, lucidly explain all the more dif- 
ficult constructions of the text, as well 
as the principal references and allu- 
sions of the authors. There are also 
brief but excellent biographical no- 
tices and criticisms. The vocabulary 
at the end has features of its own, in 
the manner in which it presents the 
essential, and omits the superfluous, 
meanings of each word, and traces 
the analogies between the simple and 
compound English words which are 
of German origin, and those derived 
from other sources, — which the care- 
ful student will at once perceive, and 
gratefully appreciate. 





RECENT GERMAN THEOLOGICAL 
WORKS. 

Aw extraordinary specimen of bad 
writing, loose thinking, and bold par- 
adox is found in the short tract of 
8. A. Byk (Leipsic, 1870, pp. 45), on 
Hellenism and Platonism. He men- 
tions two methods of treating these, 
—the psychological and the meta- 
physical. He sees in the Greek gods 
limited personages, who have no free- 
dom either to influence men or to 
create the arts, and who must be 
strictly confined to their own prov- 
ince. “The surface of things,” he 
says, “is the line of separation: be- 
tween Hellenism and Platonism.” 
The tract is certainly a “surface” 
production. 

A second improved edition of Dr. 
Carl August Hase’s second volume 
of Gnosis, —a scientific explanation 
of the evangelical faith,—has ap- 
peared at Leipsic (1870, pp. 481). 
Its subjects are Christology, the fu- 
ture state of man, and the Trinity. 
While the author accepts what Jesus 
says of himself in the fourth Gospel, 
the orthodoxy of the volume is of a 
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very mild type. Of the resurrection 
of Jesus, the reader will hardly find 
whether it were real or only appar- 
ent, in the mind of the author. He 
does not say what became of the risen 
Christ. Hase’s style is admirable ; and 
his spirit is always earnest, and usu- 
ally free. He belongs to the liberal 
party as much as to any party. 

What the Germans call “ Periko- 
pe” implies a commentary on especial 
portions of the evangelical narrative, 
with practical remarks and sugges- 
tions for sermons, homilies, and dis- 
sertations. Dr. A. Nabe’s “ Periko- 
pe” of Christmas, published some 
time ago, is now followed by another 
volume (Wiesbaden, 1869, pp. 516), 
in which he gives perikopes for Easter 
and Pentecost. In these, the central 
facts are the resurrection, and the de- 
scent of the Spirit. There are wise 


thoughts in the book, notwithstand- 
ing its rather literal and credulous 


tone. Nabe believes that Jesus was 
tempted by a personal devil, and that 
there was actual spiritual virtue in the 
breath of Jesus upon his followers. 
His book has more value for preach- 
ers than for scholars. 

A new interest in the crusades of 
the middle age has recently been 
awakened in Germany ; and excellent 
monographs on the different wars 
have appeared. We have Kugler on 
the second crusade, and Téche and 
Schirrmacher on the enterprises of 
Henry VI. and Frederick II. The 
latest work is that of Dr. Carl Fisch- 
er, on the crusade of Frederic I. 
(Leipsic, 1870, pp. vii. 139.) It 
follows the more elaborate study of 
Rietzler on the same theme. Fischer 
has brought out some new matter, es- 
pecially in the order of march of the 
holy array. He has also disproved 
the genuineness of the pretended let- 
ters between Saladin and Frederic. 
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Very valuable, not only for the his- 
tory of the Minorite friars, but for the 
illustration of manners in the thir- 
teenth century, are “ The Memorabilia 
of Jordan of Giano,” which G. Voigt 
has carefully edited and explained 
(Leipsic, 1870, pp.125). Jordan was 
the leader ‘of a mission to Germany ; 
and his “relations” were written at 
the request of the brethren of his or- 
der. They are full of entertaining 
details and anecdotes. 

A very significant pamphlet accom- 
panies Kaulbach’s great picture of Ar- 
bues, the most blood-thirsty of Domin- 
ican inquisitors, who has been honored 
for ages as a martyr, and was three 
years ago canonized by Pope Pius as 
eminent among the saints which this 
father of Christendom has brought 
into the heavenly household. No 
more striking subject for picture or 
tragedy is furnished by history than 
the acts and fate of this cruel judge. 
The spirit of the inquisition is in Kaul- 
bach’s painting. 

The sixth volume of E. 8. F. Schultz’s 
“ Life and Works of Martin Luther” 
(Berlin, 1870, pp. vi. 338) is a good 
specimen of popular style in biography. 
It appreciates the influence of Lu- 
ther, and sympathizes with his high 
mission, but makes no use of recent 
discoveries in the history of the Ref- 
ormation, and tells nothing new about 
the hero. The substance of the book 
was given in lectures before a cul- 
tivated audience in the “ Sophien- 
kirche” of Berlin. 

That admirable scholar, Lehnerdt of 
Magdeburg, had planned a life of An- 
drew Osiander, and had gathered rich 
materials from his reading in the ar- 
chives of the older German cities and 
libraries. The completion of his work, 
prevented by his untimely death, has 
come in the volume of Dr: W. Moel- 
ler (Elberfeld, 1870, pp. viii. 568). 
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Osiander is more known as a party 
leader and controversialist than as 
one of the “ fathers of the Reforma- 
tion,” and can hardly be enrolled in 
the first class. But his correspond- 
ence is so abundant and spirited, 
that even so bulky a work as that of 
Dr. Moeller gives us new views of the 
age of the Reformation. The candor 
of the volume cannot be disputed. 

The large brain of Leibnitz could 
plan works of Christian mission as 
well as philosophic speculation. He 
would give Christianity to the Mos- 
lem and the heathen, but would do 
it by fair exchange. The Chinese 
get their revealed religion from Euro- 
pean teachers; and why should not 
Chinese teachers come to Europe, and 
expound their natural religion? The 
thought of Leibnitz works in the in- 
terest of science and not of proselyt- 
ism, as Dr. C. H. Plath has shown in 
his careful study (Berlin, 1869, pp. 

And in this connection we may 
mention a new biography of Leib- 
nitz, as patriot, statesman, and edu- 
cator, by Dr. Edmund Prfleiderer 
(Leipsic, 1870, pp. xv. 788), very 
thorough, and admirably arranged ; 
and, in the account that it gives of 
the many-sided activity of this great 
thinker and disinterested man, justi- 
fying the statement that he was 
“the spiritual saviour of Germany, — 
an awakener of the land from sleep 
and dream, a light in the darkest 
time.” 

Prof. Sepp of Munich is at once an 
ardent and loyal Catholic, willing to 
kiss the pope’s foot, and yet half a 
rationalist in his criticism and advice 
upon Catholic -doings. In his recent 
work on church reforms, beginning 
with the revision ‘of the Bible canon 
(Munich, 1870, pp. viii. 176), he 
combats infallibility, whether in the 
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words of councils or the words of an- 
cient prophets ; advises the Church to 
discard from the canon all the doubt- 
ful books; insists that tradition is not 
a safe criterion of truth ; and gives to 
the Scripture itself only a qualified 
authority. Dr. Sepp does not love 
the Jesuits, and predicts their speedy 
downfall as the result of the decree 
of papal infallibility. 

But the defection of doctors is more 
than made up in the stories of con- 
version. Earnest Catholics have de- 
lighted in these last years in noising 
abroad their illustrious proselytes. In 
his third volume (Schaffhausen, 1870, 
pp. xii. 785), David A. Rosenthal 
gives his list, and opens his budget in 
the converts from the Russian-Greek 
Church. We have/stories of Prince 
Demetrius Galletzin, of the famous 
Dieffenbach, and of Prof. Bickell of 
Miinster. The phrase of the vol- 
ume is rather swelling; and there is a 
judicious silence upon the motives of 
the conversions. 

In the summer of 1869, at the Is- 
raelite synod in Prussia, Rabbi Phi- 
lippsohn offered a resolution, to bring 
Judaism into harmony with modern 
society and law, claiming that Moses 
and the prophets not only declared 
unity of races, but equality of all 
men in civil rights and duties, — that 
they were the pioneers of individual 
freedom. Against this new and strange 
reading of the old Hebrew exclusive- 
ness, Dr. M. Maas has heroically raised 
his voice. He exposes with skill the 
speciel pleading of the learned rabbi, 
and shows that it will not do to fasten 
upon Moses the Judaism of to-day 
(Leipsic, 1870, pp. vi. 184). 

Julius Braun’s “ Pictures of the Mo- 
hammedan World” (Leipsic, 1870, pp. 
xii. 483) not only tell the history 
of Moslem civilization and the con- 
dition of Moslem lands, both in 
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the East and’ West, but are specially 
full upon Moslem architecture. So 
much information, various and inter- 
esting, about the faith and influence 
of the Arab reformer, has rarely been 
brought into one volume; and the 
author tells not only what he has 
read, but what he has seen with his 
own eyes. 

Cuaates H. Bricuam. 


PRIMARY TRUTHS OF RELIGION. 


We welcome every attempt like 
this? to furnish the great mass of the 
people with those choicest fruits of 
scholarship which are so often reserved 
for a favored few. Onlyasmall part of 
our readers have either the time,money, 
or opportunities for going through a 
hundred volumes of history, philoso- 
phy, and theology, in search of facts 
relating to the primary truths of re- 
ligion; and therefore a writer who 
can condense the most important of 
these facts into a few easily read 
pages has rendered a valuable service. 
It was a needed work; and Bishop 
Clark has done it well. 

The author proposes, as the aim of 
his work, “to meet the unsettled con- 
dition of mind, in regard to the fun- 
damental principles of morals and re- 
ligion, which prevails so extensively 
in our community.” He sees clearly 
that it is not scholars only, who are 
troubled by doubts and unbelief, but 
the mass of men and women about us. 
Some deny all spiritual existence 
whatever; and with them he argues 
the subject of the being and attributes 
of God. Others, accepting this belief 
in God, deny his moral government; 
and with them the author examines, 


1 Primary Truths of Religion. By Thomas M. 
Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Rhode Island. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1869. Pp. 313. 
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with remarkable clearness and force, 
the question of responsibility, sin, and 
the inexorable laws of the spiritual 
life. Others still, while believing in 
these immutable laws, have doubts as 
to any special revelation of them; 
and with these he discusses the ques- 
tion of the inspiration of the Bible, 
and the degree of authority it should 
have over human souls. Thus, by 
these three “steps in belief,” he 
leads the unsettled mind from utter 
indifference about spiritual truth up 
to the existence of Jesus Christ, which 
he calls, “the pivot upon which the 
destiny of the world turns.” There 
he stops. He does not try to decide 
between the different interpretations 
of Christianity, but merely to leave 
his readers with the great Teacher, 
and let them learn the rest for them- 
selves. 

The opening chapters of this, as of 
every similar book, are the least satis- 
factory ; since a theologian has no more 
difficult task than to argue the steps 
from atheism to theism. But, as soon 
as we reach the character of God, the 
words are glowing with the earnest- 
ness of strong conviction. The Su- 
preme Being is set forth as not the 
first, but the only cause in the uni- 
verse. He is the ever-acting, ever- 
creating Spirit, whose power is heard 
in every wind, and felt in every heart- 
throb ; yet, all-powerful as he is, his 
will is governed by the same law of 
righteousness that is binding upon us. 
Hence, nothing at which the moral 
nature of man revolts can be true of 
the Deity; and the author declares, 
“Tf I saw it plainly written in letters 
of fire on the midnight sky, ‘ God is 
unjust! God is cruel!’ I should 
say, This is some foul delusion: I 
know that God is not unjust.” 

The second portion of the book 
(chap. iv.—vi.) has an especial value, 
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in its forcible way of setting forth the 
idea that the law of God is inviolable. 
According to this view, not an act of 
transgression escapes for a single mo- 
ment from paying the full penalty 
which has been attached to it. The 
’ time of the judgment is no far distant 
future, but begins the very moment 
the soul refuses obedience ; and, what- 
ever the future has in store, “the 
present exacts all its rights. . . . God 
has no unsettled accounts, nor out- 
standing claims.” His remarks on the 
nature of this punishment are also 
deserving of attention : — 

“The less we suffer, so much the 
worse for us; the absence of suffering 
only shows that the process of death 
has begun. Pain is not the most 
dreadful element in the penalty of sin. 
It is the shrivelling of the soul, the 
decay of all its nobler powers, the 
benumbing of its sensibilities, the 
blinding of its vision, the fading out 
of God’s image, the foul inscriptions 
that. glare from walls which might 
have been radiant with holy truth, 
if we had only been willing to en- 
throne the Spirit in our hearts: these 
are what make sin so terrible.” 

In connection with this, we find 
one of the best of all popular state- 
ments about human responsibility. 
The idea of penalty comes from that 
of moral desert; and this latter is 
wholly dependent on the freedom of 
our will. The writer maintains this 
freedom on the one hand against the- 
ologians, who teach the arbitrary de- 
crets of God; and, on the other, against 
philosophers, who claim that actions 
are determined by our mental and 
physical constitution. But still he 
recognizes two limits to this accounta- 
bility ; one the degree of knowledge, 
the other the amount of vigor inherent 
in the will. Hence he declares that 
“the Pagan is not to be condemned 
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for being a Pagan;” and, when “the 
poor child from his birth breathes an 
atmosphere laden with corruption,” 
he is one of those to whom little was 
given, and of whom little will be re- 
quired. These three chapters would 
make an excellent tract for the times. 
The rest of the volume, two-thirds 
of the whole, is taken up with the 
question of a revelation from God to 
man. Here the bishop takes his 
stand on solid ground, from which no 
ordinary criticism can move him. He 
claims for the Bible only what it 
claims for itself, and therefore does 
not find its authority affected by the 
objections which are usually urged. 
Let us state’his position in his own 
words, condensing a passage which 
we should like to quote in full: — 


“ Revelation is the direct communica- 
tion by God to man of some truth which, 
at the time, the man could not know or 
discover by any normal or ordinary use of 
his reason and understanding.” Hence, 
“ Mundane history is not a part of revela- 
tion. . . . What does it matter, so far as 
our belief tn revelation is concerned, 
whether two thousand or twenty thousand 
Ilittites were killed in some old Jewish 
war?” Also, “the expressions of per- 
sonal feeling by the writers of the Bible 
are not a part of revelation. . . . When 
David, in the bitterness of wrath, curses 
his enemies, .. . . it is puerile and ab- 
surd to confound these expressions of per- 
sonal feeling with the revelations of divine 
truth that at other times fell from their 
lips.” 

In this same spirit, he gathers the 
meaning of the Bible from its general 
scope, and not from the study of what 
are called “ proof-texts;” and he dis- 
tinguishes between the literal truth, 
which endures forever, and the poet- 
ical dress with which Eastern writers 
clothed it centuriesago. Even the al- 
lusions to old traditions, as “when 
St. Jude cites the old rabbinical tra- 
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dition of Michael, the archangel, dis- 
puting with the devil for the body of 
Moses,” must not be identified “ with 
the eternal truths they were commis- 
sioned to reveal.” 

From these quotations, it will be 
seen, that, while he thoroughly believes 
in the inspiration of the Bible, he 
makes two important qualifications; 
which he thus states : — 

“ First, we may expect to find the truth 
revealed tinged by the human medium 
through which we receive it. God is the 
spiritual sun: all light emanates from 
him; but it comes to us more or less re- 
fracted by the atmosphere through which 
it passes; . . . and, secondly, the gift of 
inspiration does not necessarily involve 
the infallibility of the revelator in all mat- 
ters of opinion, . . . or his personal sin- 
lessness. Moses was an inspired man. 

- and yet he did and said some very 
weak and foolish things.” 

Thus the writer is able to accept 
the best results of careful criticism, 
and still say, “ I receive the Bible as 
God has given it to me; and what- 
ever I find recorded on its pages that 
is declared to be his word, I accept a 
divine.” Ree 

The arguments given for believing 
in this inspiration are forcible and 
satisfying. They include an excellent 
summary of the historical testimony 
to the Gospels, and a clear statement 
of the internal evidence. Some of his 
sayings in connection with the latter 
part of this subject should not be for- 
gotten. 

“The way in which a man comes 
to believe is of as much moment as 
the belief itself.” 

“ The great evidence of Christianity 
_ is Christ; and he authenticates him- 
self. The most natural solution of 
his life is the supernatural.” 

We have long been impressed with 
the idea that the primary truths of 
morals and religion should be taught 
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far more frequently and thoroughly 
in our higher schools of learning, and 
not be left for theological seminaries. 
Bishop Clark’s book would be an ad- 
mirable manual for such instruction. 
Its style is simple and clear; its his- 
torical statements are accurate; its 
spirit is of the broadest Christian 
charity; its tone towards all oppo- 
nents is one of the utmost liberality 
and fairness. For such a purpose as 
that, no less than for general reading, 
we heartily commend it. Here and 
there, an allusion may be found to 
doctrines which are rejected by other 
churches than that to which the au- 
thor belongs: but no argument is 
based on these ; and they do not weak- 
en, for any mind, the force of the book. 
Turning from the book itself, we 
are tempted to express a little morti- 
fication that we should not have 
known of its existence till an English 
edition appeared. In England, it has 
been widely circulated, and courteously 
received. In America, so far as we 
know, the journals even of the Epis- 
copal Church neglected to call the at- 
tention of their own sect of people 
outside of it to what is a work of sub- 
stantial value by one of their own prel- 
ates. Now, an author may be mod- 
est, and his publishers may trust a 
book to its merits; but we count it 
the first duty of the journals which 
call themselves religious to acquaint 
general readers with the thorough 
work done in their own special com- 
munion. Ricuarp MErca.r. 


WAR AND PEACE. 


A PAMPHLET bearing this title con- 
tains the letter of Strauss to Renan, 
and his reply, which we have given 
in a formernumber. To these letters 


3 Krieg und Friede, Leipzig, 1870. 
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is added the reply of Strauss to Re- 
nan. The style of Renan is marked, 
in its French conciseness with elo- 
quence combined, in contrast to the 
greater wordiness of his correspond- 
ent. Yet Strauss, in this interchange, 
has the advantage, not only in the 
last word. 

Renan suggests, that, after the bat- 
tle of Sadowa, something was due 
from Prussia to France, in considera- 
tion of a tacit understanding which 
was being entered upon between the 
two nations. “ Although nothing had 
been concluded,” he says, “ some proof 
of gratitude and sympathy was due to 
the emperor and France.” 

He considers that such sympathy 
could not have been better expressed 
than by the cession of Luxembourg to 
France. “The cession of Luxem- 
bourg to France would not have made 
France greater, or Germany smaller : 
but such an insignificant concession 
would have been sufficient to have 
satisfied the feeling of the many, 
which must be consulted in a land of 
universal suffrage; and it would have 
made it possible for the French gov- 
ernment to make its retreat.” 

Such a proposition Strauss laughs 
to scorn. “You consider,” he com- 
plains, “that Germany had reason to 
spare the sensibilities of France ; that 
Prussia, in her unreasonable pride, 
disdained to be so considerate, and 
that in this lies half the cause of the 
ill that has come upon the two na- 
tions. What a rare magnanimity 
must be demanded of Prussia, in the 
desire, that, after she has won the 
prize with her own strength, she 
should pay out a reward. to a neigh- 

‘bor who had done nothing for or 
against her; to whom it had not been 
promised, nor who had in any way 
earned it!” “But public opinion in 
France must be spared in Prussia by 
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the cession of Luxembourg! As 
though Prussia had not a public opin- 
ion of her own to be considered ; and 
as though, in Germany, this were not 
more important to be considered than 
that of the French !” 


Renan says, — ‘ 


“ Wherever I see the good, the beauti- 
ful, the true, there I find my fatherland. 
In the name of the true eternal interests 
of the ideal life, I should be inconsolable if 
France existed no longer. France is ne- 
cessary as a protest azainst pedantry, dog- 
matism, narrow puritanism.” “ Be assured 
that behind the miserable charlatan litera- 
ture, that with us, as everywhere, wins he 
sympathy of the masses, there is still a 
France of some distinction, different from 
the France of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and yet of the same race, 
—a group of men of the highest worth, 
and of the deepest earnestness; and a 
choice society, at once lovely and earnest, 
refined and tolerant,—a society which 
knows every thing without having learned 
it, which instinctively feels a presentiment 
of the latest results of every philosophy.” 


To this Strauss replies, — 


“T do not understand the stirring words 
with which you claim that France is indis- 
pensable to the chorus of cultured nations 
inEurope. That France is a living pro- 
test against pedantry, dogmatism, and puri- 
tanism is an opinion to which I would 
gladly subscribe. Surely this string in the 
harp of humanity could not be broken 
without injuring the symphony. But to 
cry ‘piano’ to one voice in the chorus 
is by no means silencing it; and that 
France, with its shrill trumpet clang, has 
sometimes somewhat maliciously de- 
stroyed our harmony in Europe, you would 
not yourself deny.” 

‘The questions of Alsace and Lor- 
raine come up with their French and 
German sides in this correspondence 
as unsolved as elsewhere. 

The eloquent closing passage of 
Renan’s letter, which we quoted in 
the November number of the “Oxp 
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anp New,” Strauss receives with a 
smile. “If neither in the gospel,” 
he says, “nor in Christian literature, 
is found any expression to show that 
warlike virtues are heavenly, yet, on 
’ the contrary, there never has been a 
Christian State, let alone a heathen 
one, where such virtues have not been 
highly honored.” 

“ Again, it is a peculiar fact, which 
shows a remarkable revolution in af- 
fairs, that a Frenchman should preach 
peace to a German, — one of a nation 
who for centuries has held in its own 
hands the war budget of Europe 
preaches thus to the neighbor who had 
never any thing to do but to put out 
the fires which the former had flung 
into his cities, and with which he had 
set his harvests in flames! What a 
change must have come about! The 


French have so maltreated the Ger- 
mans, have so incessantly threatened 
them, that they have been forced, for 


the sake of repose, to turn their prun- 
ing-hooks to swords; and with this 
sword has the German now so thor- 
oughly belabored the Frenchman, that 
he begins to praise the blessings of 
the pruning-hook. For us, we did not 
need this praise ; we would rather have 
stuck by the pruning-hook. As Milo 
in exile read Cicero’s speech of defence, 
which he added to his famous work of 
art, he must have said, ‘ Hadst thou 
indeed so spoken, Marcus Tullius, I 
had not been eating these delicious 
fishes in Marseilles;’ so could our 
sons now warring in France say, 
should your letter reach them by their 
watch-fires, ‘Hadst thou so spoken 
to thy men of France, O Ernest Re- 
nan! or, what is more essential, 
hadst thou converted them to peace- 
ful opinions, so we should not be, as 
we soon hope to be, in Paris, drinking 
this precious French wine.’ But 
taste the wine as good as it will, our 
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young men would prefer to be at 
home.” 

“ We Germans, indeed, will not lay 
down the sword that necessity has 
forced upon us, till the aim of this 
war is reached; but be sure we will 
not hold it a day longer in our hands. 
For oh! when peace is concluded, we 
have too much to do at home; and this 
domestic problem appears to us our 
principal business: the victory over ; 
our home difficulties are far more im- 
portant than that of the foreign ene- 
my.” “Weare ready to come back 
from France to Berlin; and, deeply as 
we shall rejoice in the news that our 
soldiers have entered Paris, our joy 
will only be complete when delegates 
from Bavaria and Suabia, the Pala- 
tinate and the Hesses, shall make 
their peaceful entrance into the hall 
of the German Diet.” 


MISS MITFORD’S LIFE. 


We can hardly recall any book 
where the plan of an autobiography 
of letters has been so well carried out 
as in this life of Miss Mitford." The 
editor seldom speaks ; and one forms a 
delightful personal acquaintance with 
the brave, warm-hearted little woman, 
whom we seem to know thoroughly 
for the first time. Miss Mitford’s 
poems and tragedies, which she doubt- 
less considered her best work, are now 
quite forgotten; but “Our Village ” 
and “Belford Regis” must be read 
and enjoyed until people are tired of 
every thing that makes English coun- 
try life delightful. We know of no 
author who can put upon paper so 
thoroughly the charm of all rural 
things, no matter how fleeting and 


1 Life of Mary Russell Mitford. Told by herself 
in letters toher friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. 
K. L’Estrange. Harper & Brothers, 
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hard to catch. She can give you the 


full pleasure of a walk, in all weath-. 


ers, with every tint and glow; far 
more, indeed, than No-Eyes would 
ever see for himself. And at home 
she can root in your memory a square 
foot of stone wall in that miraculous 
garden, so that you can never forget 
one of the mass of flowers that made 
it perfection. Perhaps, with such 
wonderful enjoyment of beauty, the 
great law of compensation required 
that she should suffer far more keenly 
than people of more ordinary capa- 
city; and her powers of enjoyment, 
in fact, only served to brighten up a 
life of most prolonged and painful la- 
bor and self-denial. 

The interest of the book is height- 
ened by Miss Mitford’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with many very interesting 
persons, especially Mrs. Browning, 
with whom her friendship was for 
years very close and tender. This is 
her first mention of the woman who 
was afterwards to be so famous: “ A 
sweet young woman, whom.-we called 
for in Gloucester Place, went with us,— 
a Miss Barrett; who reads Greek as I 
do French, and has published some 
translations from Aischylus, and some 
most striking poems. She is a de- 
lightful young creature, shy and 
timid and modest. Nothing but her 
desire to see me got her out at all; 
but now she is coming to us to-mor- 
row night also.” A Miss Barrett 
seems quite impossible; and so does 
the need of such encouragement as 
this: “But, after all, to be English, 
with our boundless vistas in verse and 
in prose, is a privilege and a glory; 
and you are born among those who 
make it such: be sure of that. I do 
not. believe, my sweetest, that the 
very highest poetry does sell at once. 
Look at Wordsworth! The hour will 
arrive, and all the sooner, if to poetry, 
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unmatched in truth and beauty and 
feeling, you condescend to add story, 
and a happy ending; that being 
among the conditions of recurrence to 
every book, with the mass even of 
cultivated readers, I do not mean the 
few.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Austin, JANE G. The Shadow 
of Moloch Mountain. Sheldon & 
Co. This terrible title gives one the 
idea of a book founded on the crime 
of infanticide. The reader may dis- 
miss such fears, however ; for it is only 
a story of American life, both in city 
and country, well told, and darkened 
with just enough crime to give the 
shadow indicated by the title. 

Brart, Lucien. Adventures of a 
Young Naturalist. Edited and adapt- 
ed by Parker Gillmore. Harper & 
Brothers. A delightful book for boys, 
full of spirited pictures, and with 
many of its wonders set forth, accord- 
ing to this winter’s pretty fashion, on 
its gilt cover. The young hero travels 
through the mountain regions of 
Mexico, and, like the boys of Swiss 
Family Robinson, combines acquiring 
much information with having a re- 
markably good time. 

Cottms, Witxire. The Yellow 
Mask. 25 cts. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

Couiins, Witkie. Sister Rose. 
25 cts. T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
These two stories were originally pub- 
lished long ago, in “ Household 
Words,” and are not wanting in in- 
terest; though Mr. Collins at that dis- 
tant day had not attained to his pres- 
ent delightful power of making his 
reader’s hair stand on end, and the 
flesh creep on his bones. 

Du Cuartxv, Pavt. 


My Apingi 
Kingdom ; with Life in the' Great 
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. Sahara, and Sketches of the Chase 
of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. Harper 
& Brothers. The young reader to 
whom we confided this book for his 
opinion was lost to civilization for 
several days, and only emerged to find 
out the names of all Du Chaillu’s 
other books, and put them down on the 
list of things he wanted for Christ- 
mas presents. - 

Daruine, Mary G. Battles at 
Home. H.B. Fuller. Not the story 
of an unhappy home, as the title 
might seem to indicate, but an ac- 
count of a very happy home, where a 
family of grandchildren, separated for 
a while from their parents, battled 
with their faults, and, with a due ad- 
mixture of defeats, had also many vic- 
tories. 

Deveretx, Grorce H. Sam 
Shirk. A Tale of the Woods of 
Maine. $1.75. Hurd & Houghton. 


A story of simple frontier and farm- 


ing life, pleasantly told, and full of 
exciting adventures in lumbering and 
moose-shooting. : 

De Mitte, James. Lost in the 
Fog. Lee & Shepard. Another book 
bearing the mysterious assurance that 
it is by the author of the B. O. W. 
C.! We are informed by a competent 
boy, that it is only necessary to see 
these initials to be sure that a book 
is “ first-rate ” ! 

Emoart, Mrs. 
Grapes? 50 cts. Harper & Broth- 
ers. Mrs. Eiloart’s former works are 
all worth reading, though perhaps too 
quiet to suit the taste of those lively 
novel-readers who cannot bear “much 
detail.” “From Thistles, Grapes?” 
is a story of life in an English coun- 
try town, with one element of tra- 
gedy thrown in, to relieve the even flow 
of most of its events. 

Hugo, Victor. The Destroyer of 
the Second Republic, being Napoleon 


From Thistles, 
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the Little. Translated by a clergy- 
man of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, from the sixteenth French 
edition. The beginning of the third 
Republic is a good time for reviving 
Victor Hugo’s account of the destruc- 
tion of the second. No one feels any 
scruple about hitting the emperor, 
now he is down; all the more, be- 
cause there is so much doubt whether 
he may not yet prove the destroyer of 
the third. Our readers will need no 
information as to the merits of a book 
which has passed through sixteen edi- 
tions since 1852, when it was origin- 
ally published. ‘Fhe “ Protestant 
Episcopal” clergyman who translates 
it seems to feel some fear that he 
may be compromised by such worldly 
associations, and ends his preface by 
an assurance “that he has endeav- 
ored to confine his work to spare in- 
tervals, and that it has not encroached 
seriously upon consecrated time.” 

Bascu, Witt1am. Maz and Mau- 
rice. A juvenile History in Seven 
Tricks. From the German, by Chas. 
T. Brooks. Roberts Brothers. One 
is reminded of the ever-delightful 
“Slovenly Peter” by these two hor- 
rid little boys, and their fearful tricks, 
and still more fearful end. It speaks 
ill for the esthetic development of our 
children, that we have noticed that 
none of the Christmas books with 
beautiful pictures, and pretty stories, 
seem to charm them so completely as 
the doings of these naughty little 
wretches. 

Kenprick, Asaset C. Our Poet- 
ical Favorites. Sheldon & Co. The 
author’s second title is “ A Collection 
of the best Minor Poems in the Eng- 
lish Language.” Of course many other 
than the best have crept in; but, on 
the other hand, few of the very best, 
both ancient and modern, are left out. 

Lowett, Mrs. Anna C. Posies 
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for Children. A Book of Verse. 
Roberts Brothers. A real posy-bed, 
with many new additions to the chil- 
dren's old favorites. Children must 
like it, and grown people perhaps even 
better; though it is amazing to see 
how the baby intellect can enjoy 
poetry which it cannot half under- 
stand. 

Lanpor, WaAtteR Savace. Per- 
icles and Aspasia. $1.50. Roberts 
Brothers. It seems strange to read 
this most charming of books in any 
thing but the old two-volume edition ; 
but we find our old friend just the 
same in this pretty modern cover. 
In the rush of new books, half writ- 
ten and half read, Pericles and As- 
pasia comes back to us as absolute per- 
fection. Can we perhaps beg, bribe, 
seduce, or compel Young America to 
read it? Or can no earthly power 
induce Young America to read any 
thing but a story ? 

Lirtte Prupy’s Fryaway Ser- 
rigs. Little Folks Astray. By So- 
phie May. Prudy Keeping House. 
By Sophie May. Lee and Shepard. 
After “Little Prudy,” and “Dotty 
Dimple,” it almost seemed _as if So- 
phie May could think of no more 
bright things for her children to say or 
do; but here she comes, as fresh as 
ever, with all her young people in the 
highest possible feather, and ready to 
undergo any number of their usual 
comical misfortunes. 

Optic, Ottver. Plane and Plank. 
Onward and Upward Series. Lee & 
Shepard. 
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Preston, Harriet W. Aspendale. 
Roberts Brothers. People who read 
“ Aspendale” for the story will find 
themselves disappointed. We remem- 
ber when some fault was found with 
Mr. Longfellow’s “Kavanagh” for 
the same peculiarity. The criticism, 
as a complaint, is equally unjust in 
both cases, neither of the books hav- 
ing been meant for stories. There is 
no other reason for comparing the two 
books, “ Aspendale” making no pre- 
tence to the delightful humor which 
was the great charm of “ Kavanagh.” 
It has a great attraction of its own; 
which makes one finish the thin vol- 
ume before shutting it up. There is 
some good criticism in the conversa- 
tion on authors who have described 
New-England country-life; but Dr. 
Holmes seems to us too hardly dealt 
with, and all his irony taken for sober 
earnest. Mrs. Stowe has rather more 
justice. But why from her list of 
these authors did Miss Preston omit 
Mrs. Whitney and Miss Rose Terry ? 

Trotuope, T. A. Garstang Grange. 
Peterson & Brothers. <A ghastly story 
of hereditary insanity; brightening, 
it must be confessed, towards the end, 
but too horrible for most people to en- 
joy. 

WuirttierR, Joun G. Miriam, 
and other Poems. Fields, Osgood, & 
Co. Most of these poems have been 
already published in the “ Atlantic” 
and elsewhere; but they all deserve 
the re-reading which we should not 
be apt to give them, if we had to 
rummage out our old “ Atlantics.” 





Nore. — We trust that even careless readers observed that our statement on p. 113 did 


not present the fair comparison between American and European public education. 


The 


sentence at the beginning of the page should read, “The State of Massachusetts, with a 
population of a million and a quarter, expended on public schools alone (exclusive of re- 
pairing and erecting schoolhouses, and of schoolbooks) $2,531,740,62. In 1869, the amount 


for the same purposes was $3,123,886.44.” 





Record of 


Progress. 





Tue success with which thoughtful men are arranging in all parts 
of America for better instruction of the people in art promises such 


results as could not have been hoped for a few years since. 


We shall 


be able, in the next number of “ OLtp anp New,” to record some of 
the steps of advance in a new department of our journal, which will 
be devoted to fine art. In this department, it will be our wish to record 
the best success in sculpture, painting, music, architecture, and the 


drama. 





THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES. 


Tue Council of the Unitarian Con- 
ference has digested the several re- 
ports which are presented to it from 
local bodies, and has issued the address 
to the churches, which is required of 
it every second year. For practical 
good sense, for freedom from cant 
and arrogance, and for its respect to 
the requisitions of the time, this ad- 
dress is remarkable among the appeals 
of ecclesiastical bodies. It may be 
studied to advantage; and, as we be- 
lieve, will be studied in constituencies 
quite outside the Unitarian com- 
munion. 

The first chapter of the address re- 
lates to the work of the Local Confer- 
ences of the body. The precise du- 
ties of these “conferences” seem to 
lie in a careful acquaintance with the 
condition and needs of every church 
within the limits of the local confer- 
ence, and the opening of new 
churches within the same limits. In 

16 


the latter of these duties, the recom- 
mendations of the Council are earnest- 
ly made: first, that the conferences 
shall not begin mission work where 
there is not clear ground for expecting 
permanent results ; second, never to 
give up what has been deliberately 
undertaken. 

The second chapter of the address 
relates to the work of individual 
churches. It is, of course, much the 
most important chapter in the affairs 
of a body of Congregational churches 
such as the Unitarian churches are. 
We copy the whole of it. 


II. The prosperity of the Local Con- 
ferences must depend largely upon the life 
and zeal of the individual churches, 
which in turn it re-enforces; for it must 
not be forgotten that the private souls of 
men, women, and children are the goal of 
all Christian efforts, and that to promote 
spiritual life in families and private hearts 
is the aim of churches. How, then, to 
make each church in our National Confer- 
ence a living branch of the true vine is 
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the most anxious subject of study with the 
devout and earnest friends of our cause. 

“ The Council would begin with saying, 
that the prosperity of churches in days 
like these cannot any longer be safely left 
dependent upon the presence, or absence, 
or character, or talents, or continuity of 
service, of the minister. A good minister 
—able, devoted, and sympathetic — will 
make almost any church live and flourish ; 
and let every church strive and pray for 
an able and devout and zealous minister. 
If it has one, let it count no sacrifices dear 
by which it retains his services; changes 
are always evils, even when necessary. A 
competent support is the minister’s right ; 
and it is as much for the interest of the 
congregation to give it, as for the peace 
and comfort of the minister to receive it. 
A minister’s influence as a pastor, citizen, 
and preacher increases at compound in- 
terest. Every additional five years he 
stays in one place, quadruples his power 
of usefulness. But few churches, after all, 
succeed, especially in the country towns, 
in holding on to their minister. The de- 


mand for exciting or novel sermons has 


become so great, that few preachers can 
meet it for a succession of years; and it is 
not uncommon for changes to occur as 
often as once in five years in half our pul- 
pits. This is a great evil, but one which 
only a radical change in the tastes of the 
people can remedy. It is not to be ex- 
pected, that, with the fickleness of the 
people, a better class of men will think it 
worth while to enter a profession so inse- 
cure in its tenure of office. Under these 
circumstances, what, under any circum- 
stances, is most important, becomes im- 
peratively so; and that is, that every 
congregation should develop by new meth- 
ods a church life which will maintain the 
coherency and prosperity of the congrega- 
tion, under the conditions of a shifting 
and not specially stimulating and attrac- 
tive ministry. It may be said that too 
great areliance on the talents and zeal, 
the devotion and activity, of the pastor 
not seldom places congregations, fortunate 
in their minister, in a specially unco- 
operative state,— without organization, 

lay-leadership, or feeling of individual 


responsibility. As devoted parents, who 
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do all their children’s work for them, 
often make lazy, shiftless, and irre- 
sponsible sons and daughters, so brilliant, 
active, and efficient ministers sometimes, 
by doing all the work of the congregation, 
leave it, under an appearance of great 
prosperity, really feeble, unorganized, and 
in a state to drop in pieces when the 
only common object of interest and unity, 
the minister, dies or leaves. On the other 
hand, we have observed several instances 
of congregations that owed their strength 
to the necessity of supplementing a feeble 
ministry by their own exertions. In or- 
dinary or average cases, the faithfulness 
of both minister and people are absolutely 
essential to the health and well-being of 
the congregation, whether in its temporal 
or spiritual interests. 

“ The importance, then, on every ground, 
of understanding that the people in every 
congregation are under obligations to 
originate and carry on, from impulses of 
their own, the largest part of the moral, 
philanthropic, and spiritual duties of the 
church, must be evident. With a people 
alive, in the habit of considering and dis- 
cussing together their congregational in- 
terests and duties, organized for Christian 
worship, work, and instruction, a church 
is somewhat independent of the weak- 
ness, unattractiveness, or fickleness of the 
pulpit. But what shall this organization 
be? It may be considered as fourfold, — 
what appertains to instruction, over and 
above the pulpit teachings; what apper- 
tains to social and religious sympathy ; 
what appertains to Christian work; and 
what appertains to parish business. 

“1. ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTION 
involves the training of adults in sys- 
tematic Christian knowledge, — which can 
alone make well-informed, solid, and use- 
ful Christians, with well-defined opinions 
and well-settled convictions, — and the 
conduct of a Sunday school on intelligent, 
methodical, and persistent plans. To this 
end, the old Bible-class or teachers’ meet- 
ing, which was usually under the direct 
control and inspiration of the minister, 
ought to be made a weekly class-meeting, 
attended by the largest number of adults 
that can be induced to come together, un- 
der the instruction of a leader chosen from 
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the congregation, man or woman, held 
most competent to conduct such a study. 
It would be scandalous to assume or allow 
that some person fit and able to conduct a 
class in the study of ecclesiastical history, 
Christian evidences or Christian ethics, 
‘natural religion or New-Testament doc- 
trines, was not to be found in every con- 
gregation. If there is not, it only proves 
how lamentably the studies essential to 
any intelligent Christian faith have been 
neglected; and it is certain that even 
without any known person to lead, twenty 
people could not come together one even- 
ing in each week for nine months in the 
year, for common study in religious things, 
without developing several competent 
teachers from their own number. It is 
not essential that a teacher should be far 
in advance of his pupils. A single step 
ahead is often enough, if it is maintained. 
It is impossible to overrate the incentive 
to the pulpit which the existence of an 
inquiring and self-informing class of hear- 
ers in the pews would afford. And it is 
hard to overstate the influence of such a 
class upon the prospects of the Sunday 
school. From it would soon be recruited 
intelligent teachers for that now suffering 
institution which not seldom has a hap- 
hazard set of well-disposed but unfurnished, 
and not always religiously experienced, 
persons in charge of it. That immense 
desideratum, a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent of competent knowledge and piety 
and system, would not long continue the 
unsatisfied want it is now so commonly 
found. The Council insist that to wait for 
the minister’s inspiration in the matter of 
the Bible class or the Sunday school is 
needless, unsafe, and unwise. ll the in- 
spiration necessary latently resides in the 
congregation itself; and there is no impu- 
tation more damaging than to allow or 
assume that nothing can be done without 
a pastor. Pulpit-work requires natural 
gifts and a special cultivation, and the use 
of time and weekly preparation, which 
makes it wholly exceptional. No congre- 
gational labor can supply the place of the 
pulpit. But the work of self-instruction 
can be carried on, and ought to be carried 
on, independently of the minister. If he 
joins it, so much the better forhim. If he 
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does not, it will not necessarily be so 
much the worse for the congregation. A 
tew years ofthis class-study in the congre- 
gation would make any church independ- 
ent in its life. It would raise the standard 
even of the ministry. It would obviate 
the whole difficulty of incompetent Sun- 
day-school teachers. It would very soon 
prepare persons willing and competent, 
self-possessed, and instructed enough, to 
conduct the religious exercises of the Sun- 
day, in times of a vacant ministry, or of 
sickness, or absence on missionary ser- 
vice, and give time and courage to wait 
for the right man when the pulpit was 
empty. 

“2. SociaL AND Reicgious Sympa- 
THY.— This comprehends parish-meetings 
for prayer and singing, and mutual edifi- 
cation, which might alternate with the 
meetings for instruction; and parish-meet- 
ings for kindly social intercourse, under 
the inspiration of music, and such inno- 
cent or artistic entertainments as put a 
large number of fellow-Christians and fel- 
low-worshippers, under agreeable circum- 
stances, in direct and easy personal rela- 
tions. It is certain that the Liberal 
Christian body has fewer prejudices to 
contend with, and a larger field toglean 
in, in respect of social pleasures of a con- 
gregational kind, than any other body of 
Christians. It lies directly in the line of 
their faith to redeem all pleasures to reli- 
gion. They are bound to make religious 
fellowship, and religious faith and experi- 
ence, the cheerful things they paint them. 
A dull, wearisome church-lifeis specially 
unworthy and disgraceful in a Unitarian 
congregation. Let the people know each 
other, socially and pleasantly, and there 
will not be that exacting dependence on 
pastoral visits, which it is so impossible to 
satisfy. And let them acquire easy habits 
of intercourse with each other, and there 
will be less stiffness in their minister’s re- 
lations with them. Half the feuds, jeal- 
ousies, divisions, in parishes, would be 
remedied, or would never arise, if the 
people met once a month for social pur- 
poses, in the Sunday-school room, or pub- 
lic hall, or church parlors. 

“As to prayer-meetings, they are the 
secret life of congregational spirituality, 
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and perhaps the only means of renewing 
private and family devotion. They re- 
cruit the communion-table, and fortify the 
minister with devout companions and 
friends, or take his place when the pul- 
pit is wanting in piety or prophecy. 

“3. CurisTIAN Work.— Every con- 
gregation should have some work of 
charity or beneficence going on within it- 
self, —a work on the community; a mis- 
sion sewing-school ; a visitation of waste 
places, and ignorant and unchurched fami- 
lies; a ministry to the poor; a missionary 
society, in which men and women should 
have functions suited to their sex; a so- 
ciety working for some near or distant 
cause, i.e., to support a theological stu- 
dent, or send a bright boy of humble par- 
entage, or an orphan, to college; to 
furnish a hospital in the neighboring city 
with a paid nurse, or a military post with 
a library; or to aid some missionary 
church in a new State or Territory; or to 
aid the Indian mission, or some of the 
great city charities. And the work should 
be systematic, persistent, and unselfish. 
The poorest work is to eke out the minis- 
ter’s salary, or paint the parsonage, or 
new-carpet the church. These are essen- 
tially selfish works, and mean simply to 
diminish pew-rents or subscriptions. The 
work needed should have no element of 
selfish calculation in it; and then it would 
bring a peculiar blessing and joy with it, 
and lay in the rising race the foundations 
of disinterested activity for humanity. 

“4, ParisH Business. — This, per- 
haps, is thought to be better understood 
than any other department of organiza- 
tion. But is it well enough understood 
yet? and does it not really include all the 
rest? For, if the other interests to which 
we have referred are to flourish, should 
they not be put under the control of com- 
mittees chosen at the annual meeting, to 
whom should be assigned the charge of 
the four departments already indicated ? 
What parish-business can be so important 
as the authoritative selection and appoint- 
ment of these committees? And, with 
these committees in active operation, what 
congregation could fail of efficiency ? 

“ But, among these committees, the one 


on parish-business should be large, com- 
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posed of women and men; capable of 
subdivision into four sub-committees. 

“T. On temporalities; including the 
raising and paying-out of money for parish- 
expenses, the charge of the church-build- 
ings, light, heat, and cleaning. 

“TI. On church music. 

“TIT. On foreign relations; i.e., with 
other churches, — Local Conferences, the 
National Conference, and the American 
Unitarian Association. 

“TV. On special denominational en- 
terprises requiring money. 

“ We have, then, in the organization of 
the church : — 

“1. Committee on Instruction. 

“a. The pulpit. 
“b. The Bible-class. 
“ec, The Sunday school. 
“2. Committee on Local and Religious 
Sympathy. 
“qa. Prayer-meeting. 
“6. Social meeting. 
“3. Committee on Christian Work. 
“4. Committee on Parish Business. 
“a. On parish temporalities. 
“}. On church music. 
“e. On special foreign relations. 
“d. On special denominational en- 
terprises requiring money. 

“No congregation can be considered as 
well organized in which the raising of 
money for home or foreign purposes is 
thrown on the minister. It is a burden he 
cannot carry; for he soon becomes a nui- 
sance the parish cannot tolerate. Hecan- 
not distribute the obligation fairly ; and he 
has neither the knowledge, the time, nor 
the experience needed for this work. 
The regular parish-expenses should be 
fairly and generously estimated, with no 
allowance made for temporary shifts and 
expedients, and collected at fixed seasons 
by the committee on temporalities, and 
not by the treasurer and sexton. The 
minister’s salary should be paid with the 
utmost punctuality, and without subjecting 
him to the humiliation of asking for it, or 
the ruin of waiting for it. 

“ The committee on denominational en- 
terprises requiring money — such as the 
annual collection for the American Unita- 
rian Association, the enterprises com- 
mended for common action and support by 
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the National Conference, or other for- 
eign, as contrasted with home demands — 
should be a permanent one, composed of 
the most energetic men and women in the 
parish, and should have a well-laid plan 
of canvassing the congregation, with a 
careful accommodation of their plan as to 
time and sum to the ability and conve- 
nience of the givers. But it is certain that 
small sums given often, yield more than 
large sums givea occasionally ; that par- 
ishes often called on for money raise all 
collections much more easily than those 
seldom called on; that giving is a habit 
to be cultivated; that a public sentiment 
must be created and nursed in favor of 
congregational liberality; that to give 
money to denominational charities in- 
creases home-ability and interest in parish- 
affairs; that a free and well-understood 
discussion of the duty of beneficence 
ought to take the place of the mealy- 
mouthed reticence which makes the men- 
tion of money from the pulpit a sort of 
spiritual indecorum, under which selfish- 
ness and avarice hide their ugly heads. 

“ Systematic beneficence is the cure for 
all this evil. A committee charged with 
the device of financial plans for extra 
parish-purposes, and who should be 
always at their business, spreading it over 
the whole year, and learning wisdom from 
Catholic and Protestant churches as to 
the method of heaping up large sums by 
small but frequent payments, would soon 
make our denominational resources tenfold 
what they now are, and enrich our churches, 
besides, with a tenfold life and prosperity.” 


The remaining chapters of the ad- 
dress relate to the affairs of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; to the 
plans for a new church in the city of 
Washington, and for a theological 
school in Chicago; to all of which we 
shall take occasion to call our readers’ 
attention. 


DIVISION OF TIME. 
WE are now so accustomed to di- 
vide day and night into twenty-four 
egual parts, or hours, that it hardly 
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ever occurs to us that this division 
of time has not always obtained. 
Amongst the most rude and unculti- 
vated people, no trace of an exact divis- 
ion of the day is to be found. Even 
the most cultivated people, before the 
nativity of Christ, the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians, the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, were for a long space of time 
without this important means of regu- 
lating their occupations. Clocks and 
watches, by which we so exactly and 
conveniently measure time, were un- 
known even a long time after Christ. 

Sunrise and sunset were the first 
and natural limits of the day. At 
the rising sun, the shepherd and the 
husbandman arose to commence their 
work. At the setting sun, the weary 
shepherd followed his flock, and the 
husbandman retired to repose; only 
the daring hunter went out in moon- 
light nights to track the game in the 
snow, or surprise it in its den. But 
of course it was at once observed 
that one part of the day is warmer 
than the other; that this occurs about 
in the middle of the day, when the 
sun seemingly stands highest in the 
heavens, and the shadow is shortest. 
As the increasing and decreasing 
shadow yet amuses children, so it 
caused, in older time, shepherds and 
husbandmen to meditate upon the 
subject; and, in the most ancient 
times, the Egyptians and Babylonians 
observed on which point of a pole the 
shadow fell when shortest. Having 
marked this by a dash, they found 
that this was not uniformly the same 
on all days of the year, but that the 
shadow in the summer season was 
shorter than in winter time. These 
observations continued; they found, 
that, after the circumvolution of a 
solar year, the shadow reached the 
same point as they had observed be- 
fore; but, both winter and summer, 
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the shortest shadow appeared in the 
middle of the day equally long from 
sunrise and sunset. This agreed 
with the sun’s highest position, and 
offered a third convenient division of 
the day, namely, noon. 

The first invention of gnomons, or 
sun-dials, is to be ascribed to the 
Egyptians; although others certainly 
made original speculations in the 
same direction. Thus, we read in 
Livy that the ancient Romans ob- 
served on what point of their senate- 
house the shortest shadow fell; and 
that then one of the consul’s lictors 
went through the streets of Rome 
crying out, “It is noon!” In all 
probability, the obelisks of the Egyp- 
tians were such gnomons; by means 
of which they obtained the culmina- 
tion of the sun, and consequently 
the true noon. But the time between 


the rising sun and the shortest shadow 
is not every day equally long; for, in 


the southern regions, the winter day 
is not so short, and the summer day 
not so long, as in the northern coun- 
tries. While, for instance, the long- 
est day in the Scandinavian countries 
and Northern Germany lasts eighteen 
hours, it lasts only fifteen hours in 
Greece and Southern Italy; and in 
Peru, in South America, only four- 
teen hours. But, notwithstanding 
this varying length of the day, there 
was, each day, a proportional increase 
or decrease of the shadow, which di- 
rected the thought upon dividing the 
interval into equal parts. These parts 
were observed on boards, upon which 
the shadow of a pole fell. Of course, 
the hours of the summer day observed 
in this way became longer than those 
of the winter day ; but, as long as no 
other instruments were invented, 
there was no remedy to be found for 
this. Here was now a division of 
time according to a certain measure. 
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Such hours of different length are to 
be found amongst all people of an- 
tiquity; and, although the number 
of the divisions of time from morning 
to evening was arbitrary, the custom 
of dividing the days into twelve equal 
parts hag prevailed from the oldest 
time. The Babylonians and Chal- 
deans, remarkable for their study of 
astronomy and astrology, are said first 
to have made this division. From 
them the Greeks got it, and from 
them the Romans, who spread it 
throughout all Europe. 

But the division of certain hours 
was unknown to the ancient Hebrews 
as well as to Homer, who only 
divided the day into morning, noon, 
and evening. Still we read in the 
Old Testament, in 2 Kings xx. 9-11, 
some words from which we have all 
good reason to conclude that also the 
Hebrews observed the increasing and 
decreasing length of the shadow on 
the sun-dial: “ And Isaiah said, This 
sign shalt thou have of the Lord, that 
the Lord will do the thing that he 
has spoken: shall the shadow go for- 
ward ten degrees, or back ten de- 
grees? And Hezekiah answered, It 
is a light thing for the shadow to go 
down ten degrees: nay, but let the 
shadow return backward ten degrees. 
And Isaiah, the prophet, cried unto 
the Lord; and he brought the shadow 
ten degrees backward, by which it 
had gone down in the dial of Ahaz.” 
The same words we find in Isa. 
xxxviii. 8. The reign of Ahaz over 
the kingdom of Judah is fixed at 
about the year 740 before Christ. 

In the time of Christ, certain hours 
are mentioned. In the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John, xi. 9, Jesus says 
to his disciples, “ Are there not twelve 
hours in the day?” And the inter- 
val of the day was, in Christ’s time, 
divided into four parts, each consist- 
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ing of three hours. See the Gospel 
according to St. Matt. xx. 3-12, 
where the parable of the laborers in 
the vineyard occurs. The house- 
holder went out about the third hour, 
and he went out about the sixth hour, 
and about the ninth hour; and about 
the eleventh hour he went out. And 
the Gospel according to St. Mark, xv.: 
“ And it was the third hour; and they 
crucified him. And, when the sixth 
hour was come, there was darkness 
over the whole land; and, at the 
ninth hour, Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, and gave up the ghost.” But 
these hours could only be observed at 
broad daylight; for the night, there 
was as yet no such measure. 

This want, however, seems very 
early to have been felt; and, to 
remedy it, we find that bowls were 
used, from which water, drop by drop, 
was discharged through a small aper- 
ture. Such bowls were called water- 
clocks (clepsydre). It was then ob- 
served how much water from such a 
bowl or cask, from sunrise till the 
shortest shadow, trickled down into 
another bowl placed beneath; and 
this time being the half of the whole 
solar day, was divided into six hours. 
Consequently, they took a sixth of 
the water which had trickled down, 
poured it into the upper bowl; and, 
this discharged, one hour had ex- 
pired. But afterwards a more con- 
venient arrangement was made: they 
observed how high the water at each 
hour rose in the lower bowl, marked 
these points, and counted them, thus 
finding out how many hours there 
were till sunrise. With the Chinese, 
water-clocks, or clepsydras, are very 
eld. They used a round vessel, filled 
with water, with a little hole in the 
bottom, which was placed upon an- 
ether vessel. When the water in the 
upper vessel pressed down into the 
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lower vessel, it subsided by degrees, 
announcing thereby the parts of time 
elapsed. The Babylonians are said 
to have used such instruments; from 
them, the Greeks of Asia Minor got 
them, at the time of King Cyrus, 
about the year 550 before Christ. 
But the Romans did not get the first 
water-clock before the year 160 be- 
fore Christ. But, though the hours of 
the clepsydra did not vary in length, 
they still counted them from the 
morning. When the clock with us 
strikes seven, the ancients counted 
one; when the clock with us strikes 
twelve, the ancients counted six; and 
so forth. This method of counting 
the hours was, according to the New 


‘Testament, also customary in Pales- 


tine at the time of Christ. The 
water-clocks had that advantage, that 
they could be used in the night; and 
the Romans used them to divide their 
night-watches, which were relieved 
four times, both summer and winter. 
Conformably to these four night- 
watches, time was counted, not only 
in Rome, but wherever Roman garri- 
sons were stationed; consequently 
also in Palestine, after she had be- 
come a Roman province. The first 
night-watch was called vespera (even- 
ing), from sunset to nine o’clock; 
the second, media nox (midnight), 
from nine to two o’clock; the third, 
gallicinium (cock-crowing), from two 
to three o’clock ; and the fourth, mane 
(morning), from three o’clock to day- 
break. By this, the New Testament 
takes its measure. See Matt. xiv. 25: 
“And in the fourth watch of the 
night, Jesus went unto them, walk- 
ing on the sea.” Mark xiii. 35: 
“Watch ye, therefore: for ye know 
not when the master of the house 
cometh ; at even, or at midnight, or 
at the cock-crowing, or in the morn- 


ing.” Luke xii. 38: “Blessed are 


ing. 
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those servants whom the Lord, when 
he cometh, shall find watching; and, 
if he shall come in the second watch, 
or come in the third watch, and find 
them so, blessed are those servants.” 

But the old Hebrews divided their 
nights into only three night-watches, 
the first from sunset to ten o’clock 
(see Lamentation of Jeremiah ii. 19) : 
“In the beginning of the watches, 
pour out thy heart like water before 
the face of the Lord.” The second 
was from ten to two o’clock (see Book 
of Judges vii. 19): “ Gideon and the 
hundred men that were with him came 
in the middle watch ;” and the third 
from two to sunrise (see Exodus 
xiv. 24): “And it came to pass, that, 
in the morning watch, the Lord looked 
upon the host of the Egyptians.” 
More night-watches the old Hebrews 
had not; but, from the time they be- 
came subject to the Romans, they 
adopted the Roman division into the 
four night-watches. The present 
method of counting the hours in 
southern Italy has likewise originated 
from the old Romans. The Italians 
reckon the day like the orthodox 
Jews, from sunset to sunset. They 
divide this time into twenty-four 
equal hours, and count from one 
o'clock to twenty-four. They use the 
following way in counting their hours: 
They begin with sunset: one hour 
after is one o’clock; in the midnight, 
it is, in spring and autumn, six o’clock ; 
in summer five, and in winter seven 
o’clock; in the morning, it is twelve 
o'clock; in the noon, eighteen; in the 
afternoon twenty, twenty-one, twenty- 
two; and the sun sets at twenty-four 
o’clock. 

It seems, indeed, that water-clocks 
in Rome were used more in the night 
than in the day; for we find very sel- 
dom any computation made after day 
hours. But each Roman had not a 
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water-clock in his house, as with us 
almost every man has a clock or watch. 
These were not in general use at the 
time of Christ. All the clocks spoken 
of afterwards, as remarkable for 
beauty, for many centuries, were wa- 
ter-clocks. Thus Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, in Italy, presented, in 
the year 490, Gundebald, king of 
Burgundy, with a water-clock that 
could show the revolutions of the sun 
and the moon; but its construction is 
unknown. Of the same kind is that 
clock said to have been, which Ha- 
roun al Raschid, the Arabian calif, 
in the year 809, presented Charle- 
magne. 

But although these water-clocks 
had remedied an essential want, and 
introduced a greater regularity into 
the division of time, they could not 
always accurately give the hours. 
They were subject to frost in win- 
ter, and always to an unequal flow, 
with changes of temperature, and 
especially from the change of level 
and pressure of the water. There- 
fore, as early as the time of Christ, 
sand was taken in the stead of water. 
It was ground fine, and made dry; and, 
that the sand should not adhere to 
any place, the vessel was given the 
shape of a funnel, in order to make 
the sand press towards the aperture. 
Two funnel-shaped glasses, like an 
inverted hollow cone, were joined 
together at the top. When the sand 
had passed from the upper glass into 
the lower one, one needed then only 
to turn down the glass, and the sand 
was running down into the glass ves- 
sel recently emptied, in both cases 
telling the time or the hours. Thus 
constructed is the usual hour-glass 
(clepsammia). The Roman writer, 
Pliny, mentions such hour-glasses. 
They are yet used in ships, — where, 
however, quicksilver is used instead 
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of sand, — by little girls taking their 
lessons on the piano, and by boilers 
of eggs. Their use as a regulator of 
the length of sermons is no longer 
known. 

Our clocks now in use are much 
more perfect, measuring time neither 
by water nor by sand; nor do they 
need a shadow to tell the time. They 
are moved by wheels, put in motion 
either by weights or by an elastic 
spring. Clocks, moved by weights, 
were earlier invented than watches, 
but by whom, or when, is unknown. 
That they were known before the 
eleventh century after Christ is cer- 
tain; for the famous Pope Sylvester 
the Second constructed with his own 
papal hand, in the year 996, a clock 
moved by weight, which was placed 
in a steeple in Magdeburg. But 
this marked the hours; it did not 


strike; and no reliable accounts of 
clocks striking the hours are to be found 


before the year 1330. In the year 
1334, the very first church clock that 
struck each hour was made in Padua, 
in Venetian Lombardy; and, in the 
year 1370, Charles the Fifth of 
France, surnamed the Wise, sent for 
Henry Van Wyck of Holland, cele- 
brated for manufacturing clocks strik- 
ing the hours; and he constructed, 
upon the request of the king, the large 
dock in Paris, which was placed in 
the royal palace; where it still re- 
mains, unless a reckless Prussian shell 
have demolished it. But all those 
clocks were yet imperfect, because they 
had not the regulating pendulum, by 
which the oscillations of the weight 
become uniform. For this important 
imvention we are indebted to Galileo 
of Florence, born 1564, and to Huy- 
ghens of Holland, born 1629. As the 
change of temperature has some influ- 
ence upon the oscillations, Huyghens 
invented the gridiron pendulum, a 
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species of compensation pendulum, 
consisting of parallel bars of different 
metals, so arranged that the oscilla- 
tion remains unaltered by changes of 
temperature. 

The English were for a long time 
considered the inventors of watches, 
a silver watch found in a castle of 
Scotland seeming to speak in favor of 
this supposition. This watch had, 
instead of glass, a transparent horn ; 
and on the dial was written, “ Robert 
Bruce, Rex Scotorum ;” and he was 
king of Scetland from 1305 to 1329. 
But the whole was a deception of a 
silversmith in Glasgow. The real 
inventor of watches is Peter Hele, 
watchmaker in Nuremburg, Bavaria, 
who, in the year 1500, made this in- 
vention. The first watches were 
larger than the present, and had the 
shape of an egg, being therefore 
called “Nuremberg eggs.” But the 
watchmakers soon learned to make 
them small; and the emperor Charles 
V. (1519-56) had even a watch in a 
finger-ring. And, in the year 1600, 
the fashionable ladies wore watches 
as ear-rings. Many improvements 
have, however, been made, until now 
the great watchmakers of London 
make them to such a degree of per- 
fection that they do not differ more 
than a few seconds throughout a 
whole year. T. C. Suvpine. 


EARLY LIFE OF PIUS IX. 


In the November number of “Op 
AnD New ” is an interesting narrative, 
entitled, “The Pope in his Youth.” 
It represents that individual not only 
as a hero of romance but of a life- 
long mystery; not only as a captivat- 
ing young soldier, but as a man to be 
“admired and respected.” If the 
Countess de Salis was any judge of 
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character, this young nobleman, 
Count Mastai-Ferretti, had every 
quality necessary to secure the hap- 
piness of her sister; insomuch that 
she was ready to disregard the sol- 
emn promise exacted by her parents, 
on her departure from England, that 
under no circumstances should that 
sister be allowed to marry a foreigner. 
Such were the charms and apparent 
virtues of the pope in his youth. It 
must have been both youth and beauty 
that so simulated virtues and graces 
as to captivate a pure, high-minded 
English girl, and to bewitch an ex- 
perienced woman like the suffering 
countess. 

In the “Roman Exile” by Gajani 
is a memoir at some length of Pius 
IX., in which he is represented as 
showing in his youth all the promise 
of his age; and, as life does not ordi- 
narily ripen virtue into vice, it is more 
agreeable to reason and experience to 
consider him the object of ignorant 
and romantic credulity rather than 
as the exceptional case he would seem 
to have been, if the portrait drawn by 
the countess were a true one. 

From Gajani’s account, the pope 
in his youth was that poorest speci- 
men of humanity, a man “neither 
good nor bad.” 

“John Maria” was the youngest 
of the four sons of an energetic rev- 
olutionist, but seems not to have in- 
herited the talents, or to have sec- 
onded the wishes, of his father. With 
a small understanding, and no disposi- 
tion to study, he was both unable and 
unwilling to follow any scientific or 
professional career. In the words of 
Gajani, “ He early showed his inclina+ 
tion to a disorderly life; and his par- 
ents were unable to restrain him. 
Consequently he was still a youth 
when they engaged him in the mili- 
tary service of the pope, which is gen- 
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erally resorted to as a kind of punish- 
ment for dissipated young men, who 
are unable to do any thing better than 
to put on a contemptible livery ; for 
the condition of a soldier, under the 
dominion of the priesthood of Rome, 
is a very base one. The grossest in- 
sult to a soldier in Europe is to call 
him a ‘ pope’s soldier ;’ for it means a 
coward in military disguise, and a 
person good for nothing but to parade 
in the churches.” 

This is the “cavalleggieri” of the 
pope; in which the young horseman 
figured, and the glitter of which seems 
to have blinded the perceptions of the 
two ladies. For, if Gajani is to be be- 
lieved, this young man had at that 
time run very far in his vicious ca- 
reer. Any one who feels interested 
in the early life of Pius IX. until 
the age of twenty-three can find it 
represented in the “ Roman Exile,” 
published in 1856, with the account 
of his love for Clara Colonna, and his 
bitter disappointment at her refusal 
of his hand; also of his consoling 
himself, and following Madame Mo- 
randi, a famous actress, to Naples, 
where he consumed his little prop- 
erty, experienced new disappoint- 
ments, and ruined his health by dis- 
sipation. Also of his return to Rome 
to find Clara Colonna married to a man 
worthy of her, and to be refused ad- 
mittance to the “‘ noble guards.” Fi- 
nally, being deprived of employment, 
“disappointed in love, and dreadfully 
sick, John Maria was almost in de- 
spair.” 

In this state of distress, he man- 
ages to present himself to the pope, 
and ask for help. Pius VIL, then 
very old, was moved by the dejection 
of mind and feebleness of body which 
the young, man exhibited, and told 
him to “repent of his sins, become a 
priest, and God would bless him.” 
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Into this new path which the pope 
assured him would be blessed by God, 
the young man rushed with fanatical 
eagerness. He devoted himself to all 
the external acts of religion, and, 
though of course with ignorant and 
imperfect notions of life and duty, 
was admitted to the priesthood as 
soon as he was twenty-three years 
old. He went at once to South Am- 
erica as a missionary to the Chilians. 

This account of the pope’s youth 
does not “ spoil a good story ;” for, be- 
tween the Count M.’s various loves, 
there was undoubtedly room for Miss 
Foster’s charms to have a transitory 
effect. There was also time for a 


weak youth, who did not know his 
own mind, to vaccillate, to doubt, to 
waver, and finally to fly. 

As his property was expended, he 
might have been unwilling to present 
himself to the wealthy English fam- 
ily as a needy noble. 


There is much 
more likelihood that he shivered on 
the brink of matrimony until he was 
glad of an escape to the narrow path 
of priesthood and safety, with distinc- 
tion and a cardinal’s hat in the vista 
of the future, than that he should be 
“seized by Jesuit relations, to go on 
a Jesuit mission to South Africa.” 
Certainly he was not, at the time of 
his alleged seizure, a fit subject for a 
mission of any sort. 

It is probable that the mortifica- 
tion and disappointment experienced 
by the bride and her sister, by the 
non-appearance of the groom, pre- 
vented their following his immediate 
subsequent career very particularly. 
Probably also the young future 
priest betook himself to “a retreat,” 
which was both mysterious and con- 
venient.. At all events, a knowledge 
of the early career and real character 
of the Count Mastai-Ferretti makes 
one rejoice that the lovely Miss Fos- 
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ter escaped the consequences of a dis- 
obedience to her good parents, and 
dissipates the rosy glow of romance 
that seemed to envelop the youth of 
the handsome old pope, who is now as 
always, “ neither good nor bad.” 


FROM DRY GOODS TO STOCK 
RAISING. 


IL. 
Neosno, Mo., Nov. 27, 1870. 

Ir is a beautiful autumn afternoon, 
as I sit writing to you. The ther- 
mometer has been coquetting among 
the seventies all day; and, as I look 
out over the wide sweep of prairie 
that trends away northward from the 
house, I can see the dry grass just 
bending to the south-west breeze that 
always springs up towards evening. 
It is a never-failing friend, that 
makes our long, hot summer less 
oppressive than an Eastern one. 

Over the long land-swells are graz- 
ing little groups of cattle, pulling the 
last of their evening allowance of the 
dry, sweet grass, and gradually drift- 
ing homeward; and up from the 
“branch” (Missouri brook), half a 
mile below us in the woods, come our 
own work-steers, sober and sedate. 
Their horns are too long and branch- 
ing, perhaps, for an Eastern eye, ac- 
customed to think four feet, from tip 
to tip, a stretching of nature’s privi- 
lege, superfluous in a modern barn- 
yard; but sturdily do they prove their 
right to a personal taste in coiffure, as I 
am ready to aver, who have held the 
plough behind them, and admired 
their performance for ten hours of a 
summer’s day. 

Close behind come a mixed lot of 
mules, colts, and ponies, — the first 
named, refreshing themselves every 
few steps by a more than Eastern 
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prostration ; and occasionally picking 
up by the neck the nearest colt or 
calf, quickening its progress for a step 
or two, amid loud protestations, they 
finally bring the whole drove up to 
the stock-yard gate, in a wild whirl of 
excitement,— kicking and biting, each 
andevery one, except the offending 
hybrids. They, having wrought this 
confusion worse confounded, subside 
suddenly, drop their pendent ears 
over their homely noses, and assume, 
from tail to eyebrow, an appearance 
of humility and contrition, suggestive 
of nothing but “peace on earth, and 
good-will toward men.” Much more 
slowly, in the distance, the mothers 
of the herd are looming up, intent on 
the few corn-stalks allowed as a 
special privilege to the sex. Place to 
the stock, apres, ourselves. 

On the piazza, “our English min- 
ister,” whose farm, rented temporarily, 
is some fifteen miles from us, reclines 
his six feet one, and is ventilating a 
plan that has entered in and pos- 
sessed him,—for starting a great cattle 
ranch, a hundred miles west and south 
of us, on the forks of the Arkansas 
or the Canadian. For such a farm 
“too small is Macedonia,” and too 
high priced the land in Newton 
County ; and very enthusiastic is he 
on the merits of the green cane- 
brakes, and wild pea-vines, for winter 
range. Already he begins to feel 
cramped for elbow-room ; and “ in five 
years, with the present emigration, 
boys, we won’t have room to swing a 
cat.” .For all of which proposed de- 
sertion, L. is pitching into him with 
the eloquence of a Demosthenes; and 
8., who is talking “ shop” with an old 
fellow dry-goods man, though he more 
than half thinks and sympathizes with 
our modern Leather-stocking, throws 
in a word for “ patience till the gov- 
ernment opens up the country.” 
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But here come the ladies, our baby, 
and the supper; and, having done that 
justice, I'll go back to my last letter.! 

We returned from our reconnoi- 
tring trip through south-west Missouri 
the first of July, and spent the next 
two months in drumming up recruits, 
and making converts. The idea of a 
free, unconventional life in the West, 
an Eastern-bred boy’s Eldorado, was 
very popular; but knowing the kind, 
though, as it proved, not the amount, 
of work on hand, we discouraged a 
good many would-be pioneers; and 
only five of us set sail from the 
Jersey depot on the night of Sept. 
10. For L. and myself, I can say, 
that the idea of returning never en- 
tered our heads. Like the British 
colonel in Hodson’s “India,” we had 
“not much idea of retreating, but 
the clearest possible of going ahead ;” 
and when the two or three modest 
boxes that held our books came along- 
side, a fortnight after, we felt the last 
anchor was aboard. Home breezes 
might still reach us; but we had a 
new home to make, and here was the 
nucleus. 

I am thoroughly satisfied, however, 
that something more than a love of 
wild life is necessary to success here. 
he romance goes in the first three 
months. If there is not the spur of 
actual necessity; if a man does not 
feel his manhood in some sort con- 
cerned in being successful, no matter 
how slowly; if he has behind him a 
good berth and an easy salary when 
other things fail; if, in short, he has 
not, like Cortes, burned his ships, but 
has kept a loop-hole for escape, — the 
chances are, that the constant depri- 
vation, more of accustomed excife- 
ment than of bodily comforts, and the 
unavoidable monotony of Western 


1 See OLD AND NEw, vol. ii. p. 785. 
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life, will get the best of it before two 
years are out. 

Our June trip had disgusted us 
with mountains; so we took the 
northern route returning, and, follow- 
ing the same road to St. Louis, took 
then the Missouri Pacific for Sedalia, 
half-way house to Kansas City. Se- 
dalia is the centre of a very rich 
farming country, — the converging 
point of many stage-routes, and of 
great railroad expectations. 

The Tebo and Neosho, a tributary 
of the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, 
is now running from Sedalia to Fort 
Scott, Kansas, and a north-eastern 
road to Chicago is chipping its shell. 

But no other Pegasus than a Con- 
cord coach stood waiting us, when, at 
five o’clock in the morning, we rolled 
out of the cars, sleepy and grimy, into 
a pasty mixture of red clay, and sur- 
veyed the ark that was to float us one 
hundred and seventy miles to our des- 
tination. 

We had heard many sneers about 
“ gardens of the West; ” hints to read, 
ponder, and inwardly digest the story 
of Martin Chuzzlewit; and suggestions 
that our paradise would prove an 
Eden only in the Mark Tapley sense 
of the word. But we were full of faith ; 
regarded the old rattletrap with ap- 
proving eyes, and congratulated our- 
selves on the prospect. 

“When does the stage start, and 
where’s the driver?” 

“This yer stage puts out when I 
get ready; and, if you’re the men that 
rides with it, I’m the gentleman that’s 
going to drive you,” was the promis- 
ing reply. 

The West is a grand place to find 
your level; we thought we were get- 
ting down to it fast, if not already a 
little below it. But what saith Wal- 
pole? “Every man has his price; ” and 
west of the Alleghanies that price is 
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fortunately not above rubies, but re- 
duced, for travellers’ accomodation, to 
a well-understood tariff. Judicious 
management secured the whole of the 
top to ourselves; and a drink of some- 
thing better than “forty rod” made 
John Grippen our friend for life. 

I often laugh, when I think of the 
perfect nonchalance with which (se- 
cure in his backing up; for the Czar 
of all the Russias is no greater auto- 
crat than a Western driver on his na- 
tive stage-top), we ruthlessly denied all 
admittance to the new-comers at way- 
stations, who gazed despairingly at 
the crowded inside, with its perspir- 
ing occupants, reposing on each oth- 
er’s softest projections; and how we 
refused all offers to “swap” seats 
with those who looked sadly up, like 
lost souls, from the interior. Man’s 
inhumanity to man! It was cruel: 
but self-preservation is the rule; and 
our “ insides” forgave us, when, dur- 
ing the next day, our ship careering 
in a slough, with one wheel going 
China-wards, we tumbled off in a man- 
ner born of the gymnasium, and, two 
to a wheel, standing on rails ravaged 
from the fences, carried the defaulting 
side through in triumph. More than 
once, during those two nights of Egyp- 
tian darkness, did we make a raft of 
rails in that ocean of mud, pile the 
baggage thereon, and the ladies on 
the baggage, and then, all shoulders 
to the wheels, coax the trembling 
horses once more up to the breach, in 
a final struggle for solid ground. It 
seems almost a reminiscence of army 
times, looking back on that ride, and 
a very pleasant one ; though we suffer- 
ed a good deal from cold, after night- 
fall, especially crossing the hills about 
the Osage River. This second Styx 
we ferried at midnight, being poled 
across its muddy depths by a veritable 
Charon. Each relay of horses went 
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from twelve to fifteen miles, and with 
every second change a new driver, to 
whose care the last object of our bri- 
bery and corruption always recom- 
mended us, in terms of affection. 

What stories were told and jokes 
cracked, as we swung: across the 
breezy prairies in the early morning! 
Horses galloping, and all care, except 
for our noon rations, suspended. 

On the second day, we re-enforced 
ourselves, intellectually, by the ad- 
mission to our coterie of a Democratic 
stump-speaker, and a former assistant 
of Herr Driesbach, the lion-tamer. 

To that day, I date my knowledge 
that our colored brother is not man 
but monkey; and of how the famous 
professor was enabled, in caravan lan- 
guage, — 

“To put his head in the lion’s mouth, 
And keep it there a while; 
And, when he takes it out again, 
To greet you with a smile.” 

On the third day, we reached Ne- 
osho, took up quarters at the old ho- 
tel, and prepared for action. 

Our ideas had undergone consider- 
able change since the previous winter. 
Expecting to find near Neosho a wild 
country, unfenced, and growing grass 
through the winter sufficient for 
sheep and cattle range, and land still 
in government hands at $2.50 per acre, 
we had planned to start a large sheep- 
walk, raise but small crops, and profit 
by the natural rapid multiplication 
of our stock, as did the early Aus- 
tralians; and as Texas with her cattle, 
and Maxwell in New Mexico, with 
his 18,000 sheep, do to-day. We 
found, to be sure, vast tracts of open 
prairie, but generally pre-empted at 
$1.25, years ago by Eastern specula- 
tors, and held at from $5 to $10 an 
acre ; or else covered by some railroad 
grant, and, as it then seemed, inac- 
cessible indefinitely. We found win- 
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ters requiring two months’ steady feed- 
ing of stock, and two more of partial 
care; and we found all the most de- 
sirable locations occupied by old Vir- 
ginians, Kentuckians, and Tennessee- 
ans, open of course to purchase, but 
at treble entry prices. The scarcity 
of low-priced land, of which I speak, 
applies to Newton and Jasper Coun- 
ties, —the choicest parts of south-west 
Missouri, through which extend the 
grants of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad. 

To the whole of southern and east- 
ern Kansas, through which lie the 
routes of Joy’s Kansas City, Fort 
Scott and Gulf, the Lawrence and 
Galveston, now owned by him, and the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas, formerly 
the Junction City, with their various 
land grants, and Indian purchases. 
Let me further add, that through these 
parts of Kansas, except the extreme 
south-east, timber is scarce, and water 
bad. 

Crossing the south-west border of 
Missouri, and south of Kansas, lies 
the “Nation,” still exclusively occu- 
pied by the several Indian tribes of 
eastern origin, and those few white 
men who have obtained a footing by 
marrying Indian women. It is an 
exceedingly beautiful country, sur- 
passing any part of the West I have 
been through, in richness of land, 
growth of timber, and pure, swift flow- 
ing streams. 

It is very slightly farmed, not one 
acre in a thousand being under culti- 
vation ; the Indians depending largely 
upon supplies of bacon and flour from 
the border towns, and in reality occu- 
pying a very small percentage of its 
surface. South of us is north-west 
Arkansas, rugged hills, and rich but 
narrow valleys. At Neosho, then, the 


question met us, — go three hundred 
and fifty miles farther west to New 




















Mexico or Colorado, and that distance 
from any civilization, or change your 
programme. As I told you in a for- 
mer letter, we chose the latter. We 
bought a farm large enough for our 
future needs, believing the increase 
in value would more than pay the in- 
terest, intending to get it into tame 


grasses, and pasture cattle and hogs. . 


At this work, we have been more 
than two years. 

I have always had a city boy’s 
aversion to small country towns; and 
Neosho was no exception to the usual 
monotony. 

The hotel lounging-room held the 
usual ring of gossips ; the drug-stores, 
in the absence of licensed dealers, 
retailed slow poison in the shape of 
whiskey, “for medicinal purposes ;” 
and a tri-weekly mail, brought one 
hundred and eighty miles by stage, 
supplied the only excitement. The 
town could further boast several 
churches, a very fair weekly paper, a 
Good Templars’ Lodge,— powerless, 
however, to prevent the perversion of 
a great deal of honest corn into ille- 
gitimate whiskey ; two livery stables, 
and a half-dozen variety stores. 

A good deal of land was changing 
hands, in a quiet way, at from five to 
eight dollars per acre; and, as usual 
in the West, nearly every new-comer 
had made himself “land poor” by 
extensive purchases, either for farm- 
ing or speculation, and was ready to 
borrow money, at ruinous rates, pend- 
ing the arrival of the railroad that 
was to make him rich. Indeed, since 
we have been here, money has brought 
from one and a half to thsee per cent 
a month, sixty days time, and the 
best land security; and only within 
six months has a banking-house been 
established. 

Settled in Neosho, we had leisure 
to plan our campaign. Our place 
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was five miles from town; five hun- 
dred acres of raw lahd,— three hun- 
dred and fifty of it prairie and val- 
ley, tillable, and one hundred and 
fifty of timber, with heavy under- 
brush, and all totally without im- 
provement; not an acre ploughed, 
not a rail split. Good land, fair tim- 
ber, and a never-failing spring, cold 
as if from granite hills, formed the 
virgin sheet on which we were to 
write a record. 

At first we labored under the diffi- 
culty of new beginners: we didn’t 
know the ropes. Every thing seemed 
equally important; and we could not 
always discriminate between what 
was urgent, and what could be set 
aside. Our sins were principally of 
omission; and some time was certainly 
lost that winter and spring. Perhaps 
the clouds hung over us a little for 
nearly a year. 

For instance, we had twenty acres 
of valley land, cultivated before the 
war, but densely overgrown with 
young oaks, hickories, sassafras (the 
settler’s béte noir), and sumach. 
Three months’ incessant labor barely 
sufficed to clean off, fence, burn over, 
and plough it. 

We had our reward; but we lost 
sight of the fact, that, at the same 
time, a couple of heavy cattle-teams 
should have been tearing up our 
prairie, whose tough sod requires a 
year to rot, and rarely makes half a 
crop the first season. The prairie 
would then have given us full crops 
in °70; instead of which, we delayed 
breaking until last spring, and, harder 
fate than the Roman emperor’s, lost 
a year. 

You remember Reade’s Australians 
thought favorably of a house; for, 
lying in its shelter, it kept the wind 
off. For similar reasons, our first 
move was to build. We were a little 
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doubtful of our ability to put up even 


the traditional log-house unassisted ;. 


and, in our dilemma, consulted some 
of the oldest inhabitants. Either 
thinking we had more money than we 
needed, or they less, they fortunately 
asked two or three times its value, 
which would have been about seventy- 
five cents for a twenty foot log, faced 
on four sides; and, finding ourselves 
unable to trade, we determined to 
build but once, and build well. 

For three hundred dollars, we 
bought a pair of horses and a wagon, 
started them next morning for the 
saw-mill, and in three weeks had on 
the ground material for a house 
twenty-six by twenty-eight, oak frame, 
Southern pine weather-boarding, and 
all hauled from fifteen to twenty-five 
miles. 

The frame was soon finished; and, 
reckless of gaping floors and drafty 
windows, we moved in the 29th of 
December. Our wagon carried our 
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cooking-stove, blankets, and a week’s 
provisions of bacon and flour; and, to 
let us down easily on farmer’s fare, a 
couple of beef-steaks, cut thick, de- 
spite the butcher’s protestations, “did 
bravely furnish forth the wedding 
breakfast.” Our gray Indian ponies 
carried ourselves, guns, and rifles. 

Talk of domestic happiness, fire- 
side bliss! Never were a couple 
more happy in their first housekeep- 
ing than L. and I when we sat down 
that night to a supper of his cooking, 
on a table spread with spoons at 
twenty-five cents_a dozen, our friend 
C. and our Texan teamster vis-a-vis, 
a pile of hickory blazing on the 
hearth, and a pouring rain beating 
accompaniment outside. 

In my next, if “Otp anp New” 
should say encore to me, you shall 
hear how we passed our winter, and 
began our bread-winning, fifteen hun- 
dred miles towards sundown. © 

Yours, faithfully, 
Tuomas Srureis. 


As this sheet passes the press, we have to announce the death of the most 
efficient of our fellow-workmen in the regular preparation of “Old and 
New.” Naruan Hatz died in Boston on the 9th of January, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. ; 

Since the establishment of this journal, every manuscript printed in it has 
passed under his delicate and accurate critical revision; and to that criticism 
our readers are largely indebted. From the wide range of his information, 
and from enthusiastic interest in every field of literature, he brought re- 
sources to the editorial charge of such a journal as this, especially in its 
critical department, the value of which every number illustrated anew. 
To the circle of his personal friends, his death is the present loss of one 
most affectionate and most dearly loved. It is not that loss which we need 
speak of here. The loss to criticism and literature is one which may be 
spoken of as a loss to the community. 





